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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN PERSON IN 
KARL RAHNER’S THEOLOGY 


GERALD A. McCOOL, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


HE PUBLICATION of three volumes of Karl Rahner’s theological 

essays and the appearance of a new edition of his treatise on the 
metaphysics of human knowledge, Geist in Welt,’ have given the 
transatlantic readers of this distinguished contemporary theologian 
an opportunity to perceive the depth and remarkable unity of his 
thought which most of them have not previously enjoyed. Although 
Rahner was known by reputation among us as an incisive metaphysi- 
cian of the Maréchalian school, his philosophical works, Geist in Welt 
and Hérer des Wortes,? were difficult to come by in the postwar years, 
when his reputation was gradually growing on the western side of 
the ocean and drawing the attention of an increasing number of 
American philosophers and theologians to the scattered articles which 
came their way in German reviews or, as was more often the case, to 
the occasional translations or notices which have appeared from time 
to time in the pages of our philosophical and theological journals. Now, 
however, it is possible for the American reader, particularly if he can 
lay his hands on the rare and elusive H érer des Wortes, to make himself 
acquainted with the main lines of Rahner’s philosophical and theo- 
logical system—provided, of course, that he can handle German with 
reasonable facility. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
One of the strongest impressions left with the reader after his 


| perusal of these books is sheer admiration at the unity and metaphysi- 


cal coherence of Rahner’s thought. Rahner was trained as a philoso- 
pher. Under Heidegger at Freiburg he not only made the acquaintance 
of contemporary existential thought, but, like other German Jesuits 
who shared this experience, he also discovered the possibility of 
incorporating much of what is best in contemporary phenomenology 
and existentialism into a metaphysics of the knowing and willing 
1 Geist in Welt (Munich, 1957). 2 Horer des Wortes (Munich, 1941). 
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human subject inspired by Maréchal’s Le point de départ de la méta- 
physique. The first fruit of Rahner’s experience at Freiburg was his § 
treatise on the metaphysics of human knowledge, Geist in Welt.* This |) 
was followed by his philosophy of religion, Hérer des Wortes. After their 
publication, Rahner, who had been appointed to the chair of dogmatic 
theology at the University of Innsbruck which he still occupies, 
turned his attention to theological subjects. The influence of his early 7 
philosophical reflection, however, has profoundly influenced his sub- F 
sequent theological activity. Transcendental anthropology, the dis- 7 
covery of the a priori metaphysical conditions of possibility for the 
knowing and willing activity of man, the incarnate spirit, had formed 
the central core of the philosophical speculation concerning the 
metaphysical structure of man and its relation to a possible divine § % 
revelation in Geist in Welt and Hérer des Wortes. Transcendental | 
anthropology and the metaphysical conclusions drawn from its reflec- 7 
tion on the intellectual and volitional activity of the incarnate human § 
person also constitute one of the most obvious threads of unity running 
through the disparate series of occasional essays which make up the | 
three volumes of the Schriften zur Theologie.* The point of departure 
and method of reflection characteristic of contemporary Maréchalian- § 
ism dominate Rahner’s theological reflections on the gratuity of the 
supernatural, the dogmatic concept of concupiscence, the knowability 
of universal propositions expressing the demands of the natural law, 
and the need and possibility of a formal existential ethics and moral 
theology. It is from fundamental metaphysical and theological reflec- 
tions such as these, whose constant theme is the relation of the free, 
self-possessing human subject to God and to the world in the cognitive P 
and volitional activity which leads to his self-fulfilment, that Rahner 
works out to the ecclesiological considerations dealing with the relation 
between the free, individual person and the hierarchical society of the 
Church which have drawn so much attention in recent years. Further 
fruits of these reflections, particularly through the elucidation of the ) 
previously neglected categories of personal being, have enabled Rahner 
































3 The first edition of Geist in Welt was published in Innsbruck in 1939. 

4 Schriften zur Theologie (3 vols.; Einsiedeln, 1954, 1955, 1956). An English translation 
of Vol. 1 by Cornelius Ernst, O.P., has appeared: Theological Investigations 1(London- 
Baltimore, 1961). 
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to propose more satisfying, though tentative, solutions to a number of 
thorny problems connected with Christology. 

Although there is obviously much more to the theology of Rahner 
than the endeavor of a Catholic theologian to come to terms with the 
modern world on the basis of Maréchalian Thomism, one cannot deny 
that the Maréchalian Weltanschauung to which he gave expression 
in his earlier philosophical works has formed a unifying theoretical 
element in his theological synthesis. The subjects chosen for discussion, 
the methods of solution proposed, and the paths charted for future 
theological development have in large measure been determined by it. 
This is clearly understood, of course, by Rahner’s German and Austrian 
disciples, whose monographs have endeavored to work out in more 
detail the philosophical and theological synthesis outlined by him. It 
could not be as clearly understood in America, naturally enough, since 
the American reader was so often obliged to form his judgment of 
Rahner the theologian on the basis of an article or two, read in isola- 
tion from the general context of Rahner’s whole production. It would 
seem, therefore, that as interest in Rahner is definitely on the rise in 
the United States, there is room in an American review for an article 
outlining Rahner’s Maréchalian metaphysics of the human person and 
its relation to his theological speculation. Armed with this knowledge of 
the philosophical framework on which Rahner’s theological construc- 
tions are built, his future readers could then approach his individual 
essays better equipped to appreciate their full significance. 





MARECHALIAN METAPHYSICS OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


In Geist in Welt Rahner accepts as the starting point for his reflection 
on the possibility of metaphysics the starting point proposed by Hei- 
degger: the consciousness of man as he raises the most fundamental of 
all questions, that of the significance of being. As a Maréchalian 


| Thomist, however, it is his aim in reflecting upon this fundamental 


question to lay bare the a priori conditions of possibility for its ap- 
pearance in human consciousness. The absolutely unconditioned 
Pure Act of being, after all, is not one of the material objects of the 
spatiotemporal world made present to the human subject through the 
data of sensation; and experience supports St. Thomas’ insistence on 
the fact that man has no direct and proper objective knowledge of 
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entities other than those found in the material, sensible world with 
which the philosophy of nature concerns itself. Indeed, man is capable 
of the implicit self-reflection in which he knows himself as a spiritual 
subject only through the act of affirmation in which he predicates a 
universal quiddity of a material object given to him in sensible intui- 
tion. If, then, the human subject is essentially a “spirit in the world” 
(Geist in Welt), if the human subject is essentially a knower whose 
conscious possession of himself cannot be achieved in isolation from 
the act of affirmation through which he distinguishes himself as subject 
from the material objects of his judgment, how can he become aware 
of that unconditioned Absolute whose significance is at stake in the 
most fundamental of all questions, which is, as Heidegger has so well 
said, the conscious act in which man’s authentic structure reveals 
itself? Since this infinite Absolute cannot enter human consciousness 
as the content of objective knowledge given in sensible intuition or in 
the concept, it can only be present to man “unobjectively,” as a 
reality which, although it cannot be represented in objective, con- 
ceptual knowledge, is nonetheless grasped by the intellect as the real 
term of its a priori drive to self-perfection through intentional as- 
similation of realities other than itself. 

Objective judgments would be impossible if the infinite Absolute of 
being were not present to consciousness in this unobjective manner. 
For it is its reference to this absolutely unconditioned “horizon” which 
confers upon the “is” of every judgment the metaphysical necessity 
which places its affirmation under the laws of being; and it is against 
the same “horizon,” the infinite term of the a priori drive of the agent 
intellect, that the form of the sensible singular seen in the phantasm 
appears to the intellect as limited, and hence capable of indefinite 
repetition in other sensible singulars. For its unobjective grasp of the 
infinite Pure Act of being enables the intellect to see by contrast the 
limited character of the sensible form which grounds the capacity of 
the specific form to repeat itself indefinitely in other individuals; 
and thus the intellect is enabled to grasp the universal form in the 
sensible singular presented by the phantasm through a single operation 
which is at once its abstraction of the universal species and its con- 
version to the phantasm.® 


5 The theory of abstraction through a single operation of the intellect which is at once 
the abstraction of the species and the conversion to the phantasm is one of Rahner’s con- 
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If, then, through its objective judgments the human spirit is im- 
plicitly aware of itself as a being which is both intelligent and intel- 
ligible, it grasps in the same act the real Infinite which is the fulness of 
being, and therefore the fulness of intelligence and intelligibility as well. 
Metaphysics is seen then to be both possible and necessary, even for 
an intellect whose proper concepts are confined to the essences of 
sensible objects, because in every judgment the intellect transcends 
the world of space and time to touch at the term of its a priori drive 
the infinite unity, truth, and goodness of the unconditioned Absolute, 
in whose reality every finite object of its affirmation must participate. 
God, then, as the infinite, intelligent, and consequently free, creative 
source of all finite reality, is the transcendental condition of pos- 
sibility for the self-fulfilment of the human spirit through its knowledge 
of the world. 

From this it follows that between God and the human spirit personal 
relations are possible. Man’s will is free because, as an appetite specified 
by his intellect, it is in its turn a drive toward the infinite Absolute; 
and so none of the finite participants of God’s reality which are the 
objective terms of its desire can satiate it. God then appears once more 
as the “horizon,” the transcendental condition of possibility, of the 
free acts in which the human spirit, precisely as free person, tends to 
self-fulfilment. A free act of the will, however, is more than just a 
tendency toward an object. An act of the will is free because, unlike the 
act of an appetite which is wholly determined by the structure of a 
nature, it is always a self-determination of the spiritual agent, a free 
stand taken up by him before the objects of his act of acceptance or 
rejection. What is most precious and important in a free act is not 
what the agent brings into being in the external world by means of it. 
Rather it is the attitude which the agent imprints on his own spirit in 
its fulfilment. For, at its core, each free act consists in an opening or 
closing of the agent’s spirit to an object in the whole context of its 
presentation, a spiritual attitude of acceptance or rejection whose 
ground and source cannot be found in the determinism of his nature 
but only in the positive capacity to say “yes” or “no” to being which 
is rooted in the dynamic esse of a spiritual form intrinsically independ- 





tributions to the metaphysics of knowledge. It has now been incorporated into at least 
one manual published by a leading German faculty of philosophy. Cf. Walter Brugger, 
S.J., De anima humana (Pullach, 1958) pp. 135-39. 
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ent of matter. In the dynamism of every free act, therefore, the human 

agent, as self-determining person, takes up an attitude to the world of | 
objects which forms the field of exercise for his free decision. More than 
that, he takes up an attitude toward the absolute Person, the free, 
creative source of all reality, whose existence as the real term of the a 
priori dynamism of his will is the transcendental ground of possibility 
for every free choice. The free, spiritual agent is, according to his es- 
sential structure, a finite person taking a stand before the infinite | 
absolute Person. 









PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Furthermore, if the Absolute of being, truth, and goodness is 
personal, the innermost depths of that supreme reality can be known | 
by others only in the measure in which He chooses to reveal them in } 
some form of free communication, and in the measure in which a 
knowing subject can receive and understand the revelation com- 
municated to it by this personal God. Thus, the results of Rahner’s 
transcendental reflection on the conditions of possibility for human [ 
knowledge and volition make it evident that the relations between the i 
human person and the absolute divine Person are of such a nature that | 


a free revelation of God’s inner personal depths to man is possible, 
should God decide to give it. Nor is there any reason to place limits on 
the possible content of such a revelation, since an intellect which is an a 
priori drive to the infinite Absolute excludes no possible object from the 
analogous knowledge which it can have of the infinite term of its 
spiritual a priori by employing concepts whose content of representa- 
tion has been derived from the objects of man’s sense experience. 
Man’s metaphysical structure, therefore, Rahner tells us in Hérer 
des Wortes, makes him essentially the recipient of a possible divine 
revelation whose content must be determined by the divine will. 
Consequently, the function of a philosophy of religion can never be the 
a priori determination of the content of revelation; it can only be to 
determine the conditions of possibility for the communication to man | 
of a revelation whose objective content can be known only a posteriori, 
since it depends on a free decree of God. Its task, therefore, will be to 
bring these conditions of possibility to light by a closer study of the 
metaphysical structure of the human subject to whom any possible 
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revelation must be communicated. Hérer des Wortes, accordingly, is a 
continuation of the transcendental reflection on the a priori conditions 
of possibility for man’s conscious activity begun in Geist in Welt. In 
his first book Rahner had already shown that the knowledge of the 
subject which becomes aware of itself only through affirming a quid- 
ditative predicate of a sensible singular is possible only if both the 
affirming subject and the object of its affirmation are beings whose 
hylomorphic essence is composed with the accidents of quantity and 
quality. To become aware of oneself as a subject affirming a sensible 
object is to become aware of oneself as a being which has become 
intentionally another being, and one could have become intentionally 
another being only through becoming the patient in which its transient 
activity is received. In a reflection which we have not space to follow 
here, Rahner discovers that such transient activity demands in both 
agent and patient a hylomorphic essence modified by the accidents of 
quantity and quality. This enables him in Hérer des Wortes to uncover 
two further essential structures of the human subject. Man is es- 
sentially social and essentially historical. 

As a form received in matter, the human spirit is by its nature the 
limited essential act of one of the many individuals who constitute 
the human species, and who must communicate with each other 
through the material symbols of speech and cultural artifacts; for these 
are the signs which carry the personal revelation of their authors 
through the spatiotemporal world of sensible experience to the intel- 
lects of other incarnate persons. The necessity of society, language, and 
culture has as its ground, therefore, the essential structure which 
determines the nature of an incarnate person’s self-perfection through 
conscious activity. Furthermore, again as a form received in matter, 
the self-determining, free human subject must work out his self- 
perfection through acts of knowledge and free decision which, because 
of their extrinsic dependence on matter, share the successive character 
of events in the spatiotemporal world; while, at the same time, the 
intrinsic independence of matter enjoyed by the self-determining spirit 
gives to his choices their character of personal uniqueness and un- 
predictability. Man is not only a temporal and social being; he is es- 
sentially historical. 

If, then, God should determine to communicate His personal revela- 
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tion to man, He would be compelled to do so by means of some sensible 
symbol, a “word,” a spatiotemporal perceptible event, which will 
carry God’s message to man. If there is to be a revelation, it must bea 
unique, historical event. Thus philosophy brings man to the threshold 
of theology. For if man, by his essential structure, is potentially a 
“hearer of the word” of God, it is his duty to study his history at- 
tentively to see whether in fact God has spoken such a word. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRANSCENDENTAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Even in a rapid and perforce superficial sketch of Rahner’s meta- 
physics of knowledge and volition, such as the one given in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the methodological importance of transcendental 
anthropology in his whole system is very evident. The immutable 
metaphysical characteristics of man, material reality, and God cannot 
be determined by a facile process of abstraction, which can do little 
more than schematize the general characteristics of empirical data. 
It is very dangerous simply to assume, as too many Scholastics are 
inclined to do, that such a process of abstraction can be taken without 
more ado as a valid source of evidence concerning the necessary con- 
nection between empirically observed characteristics and the necessary 
and immutable essences of the sensible singulars of which they are 
affirmed. Immutable metaphysical characteristics are revealed by a 
transcendental reflection which discloses their existence as a priori 
conditions without which experience itself would be metaphysically 
impossible. The absolute universality of such characteristics has its 
ground in their unconditioned necessity for the conscious activity of 
the human spirit as such. There can be no doubt, then, that the 
structure of man and of the world disclosed in the reflections of tran- 
scendental anthropology is the structure of the necessary and change- 
less essences of things themselves. This epistemological principle, as we 
shall see, has a decisive influence on the method of inquiry pursued in 
Rahner’s theological studies. 

Of great importance, too, for the conduct of Rahner’s theological 
investigations has been the analysis of human experience derived 
from the transcendental anthropology of Geist in Welt and Horer des 
Wortes. Human experience contains far more than the objective 
judgment in which the human knower affirms a quidditative predicate 
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of a material sensible object; it contains man’s unobjective knowledge 
of his own personal reality and of the personal reality of the infinite 
creative source of being. Universal ideas make up an important element 
of the experience of the reflecting human subject. Sometimes they are 
mere schematizations of empirical data, but, if they are the result of a 
transcendental reflection on experience, they can manifest the neces- 
sary structure of finite and infinite reality. In the experience of an 
incarnate person, however, there are also found realities whose fulness 
eludes expression in the concept and the universal statement. None 
of the abstract formulations found in universal judgments exhausts the 
concrete reality of the sensible singular presented to the intellect by the 
phantasm and in which it sees the universal form. Furthermore, since 
man is a free spirit whose reality cannot be absorbed into the im- 
personal determinism of matter, the human subject is capable of 
experiencing a free encounter with God and finite persons the fulness 
of whose concrete content cannot be captured in abstract, general 
formulas. One of the most important elements in the constitution of 
man’s total experience of reality is, as we have already seen, the unique 
free attitude which he adopts toward the universe and its creative 
source in the dynamism of every free decision concerning the objects 
of the spatiotemporal world. In his considerations on the supernatural, 
on the natural law, on existential ethics, and on the role of the free 
individual in the hierarchical society of the Church, Rahner system- 
atically exploits these different levels of human experience, whose full 
significance could not come to light in a theology dependent on an 
objectivistic Thomism whose epistemology and metaphysics were 
derived from a study of inanimate nature rather than from a prolonged 
reflection on the consciousness of the human subject. 


INTELLECTUAL DYNAMISM AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL EXISTENTIAL 


Rahner’s philosophy of religion culminated, as we have seen, in his 
conception of the human spirit as a dynamic reality which can be 
called, by virtue of its essential structure, an obediential potency for 
the reception of a divine revealing word. It depends on God, however, 
whether the word is spoken or whether man is given no further knowl- 
edge of the personal Absolute beyond what is contained implicitly in 
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the exigencies of the human intellect and will. The whole development 
of Horer des Wortes is ordered to the delineation of the metaphysical 
structure which makes the human spirit an obediential potency for 
revelation; it is never suggested that man, in virtue of his created 
nature alone, has an exigence or right to receive a manifestation of 
God’s innermost personal life. There is no reason to be surprised, there- 
fore, that even before the unequivocal statements on the subject by 
Pius XII in Humani generis, Rahner took issue with the theologians of 
the Maréchalian or Augustinian schools who interpreted the a priori 
dynamism of the human spirit as a natural desire for the beatific 
vision.* In doing so, however, he saw no necessity to abandon the 
Maréchalian metaphysics of the human person which had formed the 
core of his philosophical reflections. He did, however, see the need to 
broaden his philosophical anthropology into a theological anthropology 
whose speculations would take into account the data of revelation. 
Transcendental reflection can distinguish between the merely 
contingent, empirical characteristics perceived by man in his experi- 
ence of his own person and the essential structure of his human nature 
which is the a priori condition of possibility for that experience itself. 
It is true that a yearning for an immediate encounter with the fulness 
of infinite personal being has been so interwoven with the experience 
of man’s drive to self-fulfilment in all ages and in all places that 
philosophers and theologians have identified this longing for a personal 
vision of God with the essential dynamism of created human nature. 
Since man is open to a revealing word from God, it would be well, 
however, to look and see whether revelation has anything to say about 
the subject. Revelation does have a word to say: it tells us that the 
beatific vision belongs to that supernatural order which is the effect of a 
special elevation of human nature to an end essentially beyond its 
created powers and exigencies. The word of God, accordingly, enables 
us to acquire an accurate awareness of the limitations of our human 
nature which man could not obtain by the workings of unaided human 
reason. The distinction between the essential dynamism of pure 
*“tber das Verhiltnis von Natur und Gnade,” Schriften sur Theologie 1, 323-45; 
Theological Investigations 1, 297-317. For a discussion of Rahner’s theology of the super- 
natural order, see J. P. Kenny, S.J., “Reflections on Human Nature and the Super- 


natural,” THEOLOGICAL Srupres 14 (1953) 280-87. See also L. Malevez, S.J., “La gra 
tuité du surnaturel,” Nouvelle revue théologique 75 (1953) 561-86, 673-89. 
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human nature and a desire for the beatific vision is a task for theologi- 
cal, not purely philosophical, anthropology. 

In the construction of his theological explanation of man’s elevation 
to the supernatural order, Rahner has drawn on the resources of 
Maréchalian and Heideggerian philosophy. As a true Maréchalian, 
convinced of the reality of intentional being, he is certain that God’s 
decree elevating man to a supernatural order would be a chimera and 
not a real decree, if it did not have as its effect the production of a 
corresponding ontological reality in the human spirit. No purely 
extrinsic theory of man’s elevation, which would leave man’s nature 
metaphysically unaltered by God’s positive decree ordering him to a 
supernatural end, will explain the supernatural satisfactorily. Because 
of God’s decree calling man to a supernatural end, therefore, even 
before the reception of the first elevating grace, a supernatural reality 
has been produced in the human soul. Due to that new reality, man’s 
whole spiritual dynamism is now ordered with all its energy to the 
beatific vision. What name is to be given to this supernatural entity? 
Itis not elevating grace, since it is possessed by every soul, even those 
of the damned in hell, for it is the metaphysical ground of their searing 
pain of loss. As an essential structure determining the meaning-giving 
end of man’s most authentic personal activity, it deserves the name 
Heidegger reserves for the fundamental structures of human con- 
sciousness: an existential. Due to God’s positive decree, every human 
soul, before the reception of sanctifying grace, is elevated to the 
supernatural order by the reception of a supernatural existential, an 
entity for which it has no exigency, but for which, as spirit, it is an 
obediential potency. 

His theory of the supernatural existential enables Rahner to preserve 
a great deal of Blondel’s fruitful insight that a study of the exigencies 
of human action must ultimately confront the philosopher with the 
possibility of an encounter with the God of revelation without com- 
promising the gratuity of the supernatural order as other Maréchalian 
theologians had seemed to do. In the dynamism of historical human 
nature, even though it be deprived of grace, there is always a longing 
for God which has its metaphysical ground in the supernatural exis- 
tential. Experience presents the philosopher with a drive which is 
supernatural; only a theological anthropology, with its more accurate 
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awareness of the limits of human nature, can recognize that drive as 
supernatural. 


THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE NATURAL LAW 


Rahner is thus able to draw a distinction between a philosophical 
concépt of human nature and a metaphysical one. In a philosophical 
concept those essential characteristics of man would be represented 
which human reason can discover without employing the resources of 
revelation. The metaphysical concept would contain only those 
characteristics which are essential elements of human nature. Both 
the contingent and the supernatural would be rigorously excluded. In 
the light of Rahner’s theory of the supernatural existential, it is clear 
that, in his opinion, a theological anthropology alone can furnish such 
a metaphysical concept of human nature. The exact determination of 
the content of this metaphysical concept of human nature, moreover, 
is a task of no small moment for the Christian moralist and for the 
Christian theologian, for it is the metaphysical essence of man which is 
the ground of the rights and obligations of the natural law.’ Unhappily, 
the facile generalization of experience indulged in all too frequently by 
our Christian moralists can never result in the abstraction of a truly 
metaphysical concept of human nature. In experience there is much 
that is contingent and much that is conditioned by the historical state 
in which man finds himself. Because a characteristic has been as- 
sociated with man up to the present, it does not follow that this 
characteristic is part of his changeless essence. The Christian moralist 
has the lesson of history to teach him that. It is part of the task of the 
Christian philosopher and theologian, therefore, to continue the 
transcendental reflections on the necessary a priori conditions of human 
experience as such which were initiated in Geist in Welt and Horer des 
Wortes.® It is not enough to know that man is necessarily and change- 
lessly a being who is spiritual, social, and historical. Much more must 
be learned about his metaphysical essence, if we are to ground the 
demands of natural-law morality. As a sign of what he hopes may be 
accomplished, Rahner himself attempts to establish by such a tran- 

7 “Bemerkung tiber das Naturgesetz und seine Erkennbarkeit,” Orientierung 19 (1955) 


239-43. 
8 Ibid. 
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sendental reflection on human experience that it belongs to the 
metaphysical essence of man to be a member of a species whose origin 
must be found in a single wedded pair.® Yet he is not entirely convinced 
that the method of transcendental reflection by itself will be able to 
constitute a metaphysical concept of human nature whose compre- 
hension is wide enough to ground in man’s absolutely changeless es- 
sence all the propositions of natural-law morality. Some way must be 
found, he believes, of joining empirical observation to the transcen- 
dental reflection on the conditions of possibility of human experience. 
It must be one of the chief preoccupations of Scholastic philosophers to 
discover whether in this way the results of empirical observation can 
share to some degree in the necessity which up to the present has been 
the exclusive property of propositions derived by the method of 
transcendental reflection.’° 


THEOLOGY OF CONCUPISCENCE 


The metaphysics of human knowledge which he worked out in 
Geist in Welt and the metaphysics of human freedom developed in 
Horer des Wortes made it possible for Rahner to provide an original 
and very satisfying answer to another problem connected with the 
relations between nature and grace: the content of the dogmatic 
concept of concupiscence." The Platonic type of thinking which would 
identify concupiscence with the sensible appetite whose drive to the 
things of earth resists the pull of a spiritual appetite which is by its 
nature a drive toward the things of heaven cannot be squared with 
the metaphysics of human knowledge and desire. The human spirit is 
not only a subsistent act; it is also the form of a body-soul composite. 
From the soul, as the radical specifying principle of being and activity, 
emanate both the sensible and intellectual faculties through which 
the total man comes into contact with his world. In the experience of 


*“Theologisches zum Monogenismus,”’ Schriften zur Theologie 1, 253-322, esp. 311-22; 
Theological Investigations 1, 229-96, esp. 286-96. 

” “Bemerkung iiber das Naturgesetz und seine Erkennbarkeit,” pp. 242-43. 

4 “Zum theologischen Begriff der Konkupiszenz,” Schriften zur Theologie 1, 377-413; 
Theological Investigations 1, 347-82. For an excellent discussion of Rahner’s theology of 
concupiscence, see J. P. Kenny, S.J., “The Problem of Concupiscence: A Recent Theory 
i Professor Karl Rahner,” Australasian Catholic Record 29 (1952) 290-304; 30 (1953) 

32. 
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the body-soul composite, therefore, there can be no such thing as 
purely sensible knowledge in which the intellect plays no part at all; 
in a knower who cannot think without conversion to the phantasm, 
and whose intellect has as its proper object the essences of material 
beings, there can be no such thing as purely spiritual knowledge. If 
man’s knowledge is never purely spiritual, it follows that his tendency 
toward the goods he knows can never be a purely spiritual desire, 
Sensible objects, therefore, are known and desired in a sensory-spiritual 
fashion; and spiritual objects are known and desired in a spiritual- 
sensory way. 

Nor can one square with the metaphysics of the will the theory which 
would identify concupiscence with the spontaneous desires of the will 
which in man’s present state necessarily precede the act of free election. 
Each free act of the will, as we have already seen, has as its essential 
core the act of self-determination by which the agent takes up a 
position toward a finite exterior object presented to him for his ac- 
ceptance or rejection. In the finite agent, the taking up of such an 
attitude necessarily involves a transition from potency to act. Sucha 
transition, however, in order to be possible, presupposes that the 
faculty through which such an attitude is taken up was not always in 
possession of the object. The object, therefore, must have been pre- 
sented to the will itself, and not just to the intellect; otherwise the will, 
which is an essentially different faculty, could not have made the 
transition from potency to act in relation to it. In a faculty, however, 
which is by its nature an active tendency toward an object (not just a 
faculty of passive receptivity like the intellect), the presentation of an 
object can only take place through a spontaneous movement of the 
faculty toward it. From this analysis it follows that the indeliberate 
acts which precede the act of free election belong to the necessary 
nature of the human will. They are an indispensable condition of 
possibility for any deliberate act of that faculty. Consequently, the 
essence of concupiscence cannot consist in the presence of these 
spontaneous motions of the will without which even Adam before his 
fall would have been incapable of eliciting a free act. 

The metaphysics of human freedom developed in Hérer des Wortes 
does more, however, than simply bring to light the inadequacy of these 
erroneous theories concerning the comprehension of the dogmatic 
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concept of concupiscence. It enables the theologian to determine ac- 
curately what the positive content of that concept must be. In the 
dynamism of every free act, as we have already seen, the agent takes 
up a free attitude toward the absolute Person, since no human good 
can be accepted or rejected except in virtue of the dynamism of the 
will toward this infinite fulness of goodness. Furthermore, from the 
analysis of the human person carried out in Geist in Welt and Hoérer des 
Wortes it is clear that the fundamental characteristic activity of the 
human person is self-possession through spiritual activity. Through his 
intellect the person possesses himself by means of the perfect reflection 
which in the judgment enables the subject to distinguish himself from 
the object of his affirmation. Through his will the subject possesses 
himself in the autodetermination of his own self contained in the free 
disposition of his person, the adoption of an attitude, in relation to the 
finite objects of the world and to God, the ultimate “horizon” made 
present to him through the dynamism of every choice. But just as there 
are many elements of the body-soul composite which cannot be 
captured in the person’s self-possession by means of his intellect, so 
too a large part of man’s affective dynamism, his sense desires and the 
spontaneous motions of his will which have their roots in his nature 
and in his acquired virtues and vices, refuse to be taken into the 
personal disposition of the agent, the free attitude adopted by him 
toward an object in a single act of free decision. This resistance of 
man’s spontaneous affectivity (which Rahner in this context calls his 
“nature”) to his “person” in his endeavor to dispose of himself com- 
pletely in the engagement to an object or a person effected through his 
free decision is the reality designated by the term “‘dogmatic concu- 
piscence.”” Dogmatic concupiscence is not necessarily an evil thing. It 
prevents a human being from making the total, irrevocable com- 
mitment of his whole being to evil of which the pure angelic spirit is 
capable; and it is the source of the instinctive resistance to an evil 
choice offered by the spontaneous movements of the will which check a 
Virtuous man on his course toward sin and summon him to repentance 
after he has fallen. In Adam, then, the gift of integrity consisted, not in 
the absence of the spontaneous movements of his affectivity, but rather 
in the lack of any resistance on their part to his total disposition of 
himself in an act of free decision. Its purpose was not to make sin less 
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difficult; for it actually carried with it the peril of a graver and more 
fully deliberate offense to God than the sin of which a man is capable 
when the force of his choice is weakened by the movements of con- 
cupiscence. Rather, its aim was to make Adam more fully that free, 
self-possessing source of action which is the human person, and to 
include the driving energy of his whole being in the unimpeded com- 
mitment for or against the absolute Person involved in his free choice 
of good or evil. If integrity, therefore, was the reason for the gravity of 
Adam’s sin, the concupiscence which followed it was the ground of 
possibility for his repentance. Its spontaneous resistance to his choice 
against his Creator deprived his will of that fixity in evil which is the 
mark of the fallen spirit. Offering an opening for the grace of contrition, 
the motions of concupiscence explain why Adam’s fallen nature was 
an obediential potency for redemption. 


SITUATION ETHICS 


Rahner’s metaphysics of the human subject has not only enabled him 
to deal successfully with the dogmatic problems of grace and nature; it 
has enabled him to engage in fruitful dialogue with the proponents of 
contemporary situation ethics.” Existential philosophy and con- 
temporary Protestant theology have joined forces to create an extreme 
form of situation ethics. No general rules, no universal laws of conduct, 
whether their claim to validity be based on the essential structure of 
human nature or on the data of revelation, are admitted by its ad- 
herents as obligatory norms for the free decisions of the individual 
human subject. In his most authentic depths, where his true freedom 
resides, each human subject is confronted with his incommunicable 
uniqueness. He finds himself alone before the call of God in the experi- 
ence of his unique situation. General norms may be a useful guide for 
his understanding of it, but he cannot hope to take refuge in them from 
his personal responsibility to answer in sincerity and faith the in- 
dividual call given to him by God in the exigencies of this unrepeatable 
situation. Transcendental anthropology makes it evident, however, 


12 “Uber die Frage einer formalen Existentialethik,” Schriften zur Theologie 2, 227-46. 
This is a noteworthy article, not only because of Rahner’s remarks on existential ethics, 
but also because of the connection which he makes between the metaphysics of the hu- 
man person and his reflections on the role of the free individual within the Church. 
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that man is not just an irreplaceable individual. He is a member of the 
human species, whose essential structure can be known, to some degree 
at least, through a philosophical reflection on the a priori conditions of 
possibility for man’s spiritual activity, and through the revealing word 
of God which, as Rahner’s philosophy of religion has made quite clear, 
can be given to man, not only in the incommunicable depths of his 
individual heart, but in an exterior historical event whose essential 
significance is accessible, in principle at least, to every member of the 
human species. General laws, drawn from reason and from revelation, 
can and do exist; and there is neither philosophical nor theological 
justification for a theory of morality which refuses out of hand to ac- 
cept the validity of the line of reasoning through which a man can 
know with certainty that his situation, for all its uniqueness, is one of 
the “cases” covered by a universal moral law. 

There is much to be said for situation ethics, however, for all of its 
extremism, because it is a timely reminder to the Christian moralist 
that up to the present he has been content all too often with an ethics 
and a moral theology of general laws alone. Although it reveals the 
falsity of their exaggerations, the essential structure of man’s nature 
supports the claim of the existentialist theologians that there are 
situations in which the subject is confronted with an obligatory ex- 
pression of the will of God whose ground is not a universal law but the 
demands of his unique and utterly personal situation. As a subsistent, 
immortal form, capable of a personal encounter with the infinite God, 
the human subject is more than merely a limited iteration of a specific 
form in a material composite. The Greek theory of the unimportance 
of the individual can never do justice either to the being or to the 
activity of the free, self-possessing source who reaches his full perfec- 
tion through an encounter with the absolute Thou in the dynamism of 
a responsible free decision about the individuals presented to him in 
unique situations. God is the God of individuals. There is no reason 
therefore, to believe that the attitude to be taken up toward God in 
every personal choice should be determined exclusively by the general 
specific structure of the agent’s action and be in no way affected by the 
unique context of an individual situation. Nor is there any reason to 
imagine that any one of several courses of action which must be called 
permissible as far as the general laws of morality are concerned is eo 
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ipso equally conformable to the will of God manifested in this con- 
crete situation, and that the choice of any one of them at all will express 
the attitude toward God and toward the world which this situation 
should bring into being in the agent as a result of his free decision, 
There is need, then, for the Catholic philosopher and the Catholic 
theologian to complement their reflections on the natural law by 
the development of a formal existential ethics; for, although obviously 
there can be no science of the individual moral choice in its unique 
singularity, one can penetrate more deeply into its nature in a manner 
analogous to the general formal metaphysics of the individual which is 
found in Scholastic ontology. Some of the topics which should be 
made the objects of investigation in such a formal existential ethics 
would be: the manner in which the moral conscience is aware of the 
individual action ; the interpenetration of knowledge and volition in the 
operation which gives rise to our understanding of another person; and 
the nature of man’s fundamental option in the stand toward the world 
which reveals itself as already taken up when he begins a conscious 
reflection on his moral life. Interesting as these considerations are for 
their own sake, they are even more interesting because of the direct 
connection which Rahner makes between them and his speculations on 
the nature of sin and on the role of the free individual in the Church. 

In the general run of theological manuals sin is dealt with as an 
offense against a universal law laid down by God. Would not the 
development of a formal existential ethics enable the theologian, 
without neglecting that aspect of sin, to go beyond it?" Sin’s character 
as a betrayal of God’s personal love and as an offense against a personal 
imperative grounded in the individual’s unicity could then receive 
more adequate treatment in our dogmatic theology. And would not 
such a formal existential ethics also furnish our dogmatic theology of 
the supernatural with the categories which it requires to do justice to 
the personal encounter with the personal God in the supernatural love 
which is charity? 


THE FREE PERSON IN THE CHURCH 


Ecclesiology would also benefit from a greater exploitation of the 
metaphysics of the human person." From his theological anthropology, 


8 Tbid., esp. p. 243. 4 Tbid., esp. pp. 244-46. 
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Rahner has established that man, according to his unalterable meta- 
physical structure, is a iree, incarnate spirit who must work out his 
destiny by sharing in the historical process of a spatiotemporal world. 
As a member of a species of incarnate persons, he is essentially social 
and can reach his self-fulfilment only through cultural contact with 
other persons in the societies of the family and the state. Elevated to 
the supernatural order by the supernatural existential, he is called to 
personal union with God in charity, and through God’s revealing word 
he knows that he can reach his supernatural end only through union 
with Christ in His Mystical Body, the external, social, historical 
reality which is the hierarchical Church. 

Yet, although the Church is a true society with a fixed structure of 
genuine hierarchical authority which touches its members “from 
without,” her rulers may never forget that a society is made up of 
persons, whose dignity consists in their inviolable freedom.'® In a 
society whose aim it is to bring its members to perfection, authority 
can never be unmindful of the fact that the perfection of a human act 
lies not in what is accomplished exteriorly but in the free attitude 
adopted by the agent who accomplishes it in the fulness of his personal 
liberty. Compulsion should not be substituted lightly for the op- 
portunity of personal choice.’* Furthermore, in a society whose raison 
éire is to bring its members to a personal encounter with God in 
charity, and in which the members are capable of perceiving a personal 
divine obligation whose ground is found, not in a general norm binding 
all the members of the society as such, but in the depths of their 
personal unicity, the workings of the charismatic spirit can never be 
absent.” The authorities of the Church would be doing violence to the 
nature of man and to the supernatural order if they were to endeavor to 
confine the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to the general pronounce- 
ments of an ecclesiastical bureaucracy." The very nature of man and of 
the Church demands that room be left for individual inspiration on the 
part of the individual layman within the society of the Church, or on 

 “Wiirde und Freiheit des Menschen,” Schriften zur Theologie 2, 247-77. 

* “Die Freiheit in der Kirche,” Schriften zur Theologie 2, 95-114, esp. 109-14. 

"“Uber das Laienapostolat,” Schriften zur Theologie 2, 339-73. Rahner develops this 
theme at greater length in a subsequent article, “Das Charismatische in der Kirche,” 


Stimmen der Zeit 160 (1957) 161-86. 
*“Wiirde und Freiheit des Menschen,” p. 274. 
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the part of the individual religious within the society of his institute, 
After all, the Church is not called holy merely because she is the 
custodian of universal norms of sanctity; she is holy, too, because she 
has always been the mother of the individually different saints.” 
From all this it follows that in the local and parochial apostolate 
“orders from the top” should not crush out those free groupings of 
individuals within the Church who are following the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit in works that have not been formally organized and 
technically incorporated into the legal structure of the parish or the 
diocese.?° And although the individuals within the Church would do 
violence to the nature of the society of which they are members if they 
were to disregard the legitimate directions of hierarchical authority, 
the wielders of that authority in turn should be attentive to the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in the individual consciences of the faithful and 
seek to profit from them by providing an adequate means of expression 
for a sane and ordered public opinion in the Church.”! 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 


The influence of Rahner’s metaphysics of the human person on his 
ecclesiology is not confined to the theology of the apostolate. The 
philosophy of human knowledge worked out in Geist in Welt provides 
an avenue of approach to the question of the development of dogma.” 
Man, as spirit in the world, always possesses a total personal experi- 
ence, composed of objective and unobjective knowledge, a concrete 
awareness and interpretation of his total world of persons and of things 
which is too rich to permit its rapid and easy explication in a series of 
conceptual judgments, expressing through clear, sharply-defined 
universal concepts the different aspects of reality which the intellect 
has seen in the concrete individual. It is through the psychology of 
progressive conceptualization of a knower’s total experience rather 

19 “Die Kirche der Heiligen,” Schriften zur Theologie 3, 111-26, esp. 122-26. 

* “Friedliche Erwigungen tiber das Pfarrprinzip,” Schriften sur Theologie 2, 299-337, 
esp. 320-23. 

1 “Offentliche Meinung in der Kirche,” Orientierung 15 (1951) 255-58. Public opinion 
in the Church is also the theme of Rahner’s Das freie Wort in der Kirche (Einsiedeln, 
1953). An English translation of this book has appeared under the title Free Speech in 
the Church (New York, 1959). 


® “Zur Frage der Dogmenentwicklung,” Schriften sur Theologie 1, 49-90, esp. 81-90; 
Theological Investigations 1, 39-77, esp. 68-77. 
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than through the logic of implicit deduction, which is operative only 
on the conceptual level, that the theologian should endeavor to explain 
the historical evolution of the Church’s teaching. On the basis of this 
psychology, he will be able to explain how the rich total experience of 
the concrete Christ possessed by the apostles has gradually been 
explicated in the consciousness of the Church in a growing body of 
conceptual formulizations evolved in the course of her existence under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PERSON AND CHRISTOLOGY 


The preoccupation of modern philosophers with the human subject 
as the free personal source of conscious action has raised a problem 
concerning the mediatorship of Christ whose solution cannot be found 
by a simple repetition of the traditional formula “‘one person in two 
natures.’””** For the modern philosophy of the person calls into question 
the very possibility of the assumption by the Logos of a human nature 
such that it would enable Christ to perform the functions of a veritable 
human mediator. To fulfil that office, Christ, as an authentic man, 
aware both of His humanity’s union with the Logos and of His 
creaturely status, must elicit from the depths of His human liberty the 
acts of adoration and obedience which express the perfect attitude of 
the free human subject toward God and toward the world. How is it 
possible for the human spiritual center of Christ to possess that perfect 
autonomy through which Christ, as the most perfect human being, 
stands freely vis-A-vis the Logos as a human mediator before His God, 
and still belong to the Logos as an element of the hypostatic union? 
If Christ, by reason of His human nature, has such an autonomous 
disposition of His whole being through an attitude of authentic liberty, 
then to the modern philosopher the human nature of Christ is a person 
and so cannot be assumed by the Person of the Logos.* To this modern 
difficulty a modern answer must be found; and Rahner finds it by 
applying to Christology the theology of God’s creative action. God 
alone, as the creative cause of being, has the capacity to constitute by 
His creative, dynamic presence the very autonomy of a being other 

® “Probleme der Christologie von heute,” Schriften zur Theologie 1, 169-222; Theologi 


cal Investigations 1, 149-200. 
% Ibid.: Schriften 1, esp. 178-82; Theol. Invest. 1, esp. 157-61. 
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than Himself. The metaphysics of the human spirit has also shown 
most clearly that the higher a reality is placed in the scale of perfection 
through its spiritual self-possession, the more profound and intimate 
is the presence in it of the divine Being. In fact, the human spirit jg 
through its essential dynamism an obediential potency for an even 
more intimate presence of the Divinity than that which its natural 
powers would make possible. Following such a line of reasoning, we 
can see how suitable it is that a divine Person who has created the most 
perfect human autonomy (which is by its very nature an obediential 
potency to transcend itself and touch the infinite in the immediate 
vision which is its supernatural end) should give to this creature in 
which is found the highest perfection of human liberty the divine 
presence which corresponds to it by assuming that perfect liberty to 
His own person in the hypostatic union.*® 

The awareness of Christ’s human consciousness of the union of His 
human nature to the Logos, Rahner believes, need not be explained in 
terms of any special grace communicating to His human intellect an 
objective knowledge of the Logos to whom it is united. From the 
metaphysics of knowledge worked out in Geist in Welt we know that a 
spiritual reality is both intelligent and intelligible. A reality such as 
the union of Christ’s spirit to the Logos is therefore intelligible and 
could not fail to enter into the unobjective knowledge which Christ 
possessed of His own human spirit as self-possessing source of conscious 
action. This unobjective awareness of its union to the Logos is given to 
Christ’s human intellect as an immediate ontological consequence of 
the hypostatic union.*® 


THEOLOGY OF THE SACRED HEART 


The solution of these two problems in Christology has encouraged 
Rahner to believe that great progress can be achieved in that branch of 
theology by a systematic exploitation of the theology of creation and of 
the resources placed at the theologian’s disposal by the existential 
reflection on human consciousness which is a prominent feature of 
modern philosophy.” If the hypostatic union is the summit of creation, 

% Ibid.: Schriften 1, esp. 182-86, 196-206; Theol. Invest. 1, esp. 162-65, 176-85. 

% Ibid.: Schriften 1, esp. 189-92; Theol. Invest. 1, esp. 168-71. 


™ Ibid.: Schriften 1, esp. 187, 192-93, 206-22; Theol. Invest. 1, esp. 166, 171-72, 185- 
200. 
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as we have seen, would it not be possible to gain a greater under- 
sanding of Christ by examining more carefully His relation to the 
total movement of creation in which, under the Old Alliance, His 
coming was prepared, and whose process He has made part of Himself 
through the Incarnation which has made Him the plenitude and end 
of temporal history? In Rahner’s outline of a theology of the Sacred 
Heart we have some indication of the use which he would make of the 
metaphysics of the person in the development of Christology.% Draw- 
ing on the resources of his reflections on human consciousness, Rahner 
ges the devotion to the Sacred Heart as an expression of divine 
worship which touches the Person of our Lord in the deepest center of 
His total being, in the union of His body, soul, and divinity. It is this 
deepest center of our Lord’s total being which gives its form to the 
basic attitude with which He faces the fallen world, an attitude of 
love, human and divine, freely given with His grace to sinners. This 
attitude which shines forth from the life and sufferings of the concrete 
Christ experienced by the Christian in his contemplation of the 
history of salvation provokes in his personal depths in turn the free 
attitude of agnition, the loving response to the concrete reality of 
Christ’s Person which men call devotion. 


AN EXPERIENTIAL THOMISM 


The outline of Rahner’s theology sketched out in the preceding 
pages—even though it is far from complete?*—makes it evident that 


%“‘Siehe dieses Herz’: Prolegomena zu einer Theologie der Herz-Jesu-Verehrung,”’ 
and the following article, “Einige Thesen zur Theologie der Herz-Jesu-Verehrung,”’ 
Schriften zur Theologie 3, 379-415. 

*Nothing has been said, for example, about Rahner’s theology of death, which is 
adumbrated in “Probleme der Christologie von heute,” pp. 215-17, and given fuller 
treatment in a subsequent article, “Zur Theologie des Todes,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie 79 (1957) 1-44, and in the book Zur Theologie des Todes (Freiburg, 1958). For 
an English translation of the ZkTh article, see Modern Catholic Thinkers, ed. A. Robert 
Caponigri (New York, 1960) pp. 138-76. For an outline of Rahner’s whole theological 
system, see the article “Uber den Versuch eines Aufrisses einer Dogmatik,” Schriften zur 
Theologie 1, 9-47; Theological Investigations 1, 1-37. Rahner’s theological productivity 
has been prodigious. A list of his writings on the philosophy of religion and on dogmatic, 
pastoral, and ascetical theology which was drawn up in 1954 contained 299 titles. Rah- 
ner’s activity has not diminished in the intervening seven years. Since the completion 
of this article an English translation of Zur Theologie des Todes has appeared: On the 
Theology of Death (New York, 1961). 
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his work is the product of an original and unified thought. His ap. 
proach to theology has been determined by the nature of the philo- 
sophical instrument which he fashioned for himself in Geist in Welt and 
Horer des Wories. That philosophy is authentically Thomistic, but, 
unlike the Thomism of a previous generation of philosophers and 
theologians, the focus of its reflections is primarily, almost exclusively, 
the interior life of the human subject. In the tradition of the exis- 
tentialist phenomenology which he learned to appreciate through his 
contact with Heidegger at Freiburg, Rahner’s philosophy draws upon 
the results of a careful discrimination of the various levels of human 
knowledge and affectivity together with their corresponding objects; 
and in the tradition of Maréchal, his philosophy employs as its primary 
method a transcendental reflection on the conditions of possibility for 
man’s spiritual activity. His system is, in other words, a philosophical 
anthropology. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DIFFICULTIES AGAINST RAHNER’S SYSTEM 


The affinity of his philosophical reflections to the preoccupations and 
methodology of contemporary German philosophy, and the remarkable 
fruitfulness of their results in the development of a theology which is 
at once traditional and compatible with the thought processes of 
contemporary non-Catholic religious speculation, have secured for 
Rahner a position of great prestige and influence among German Scho- 
lastics. In both their philosophical and their theological monographs, 
and in their manuals as well, the influence of his teaching and writing 
can often be discerned. More time, however, will have to elapse before 
the permanent results of his philosophical and theological system can 
be definitively determined. 

In both his exploitation of the various levels of human experience 
and his application of transcendental anthropology to the solution of 
philosophical and theological problems, Rahner has achieved im- 
mediate success and has pointed the way to further happy results 
which can be anticipated from a wider application of his method. Time 
alone can tell whether or not these happy results will actually come to 
pass. Although the discrimination of the various levels of experience 
has already borne good fruit in Rahner’s theology of the individual in 
the Church, the great result anticipated from that source, the con- 
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stitution of the urgently-needed formal existential ethics, remains a 
promise rather than a fait accompli. And whether or not it is in the 
power of transcendental anthropology to furnish sufficient information 
about man’s changeless essential structure to enable the ethician to 
gound on its results the universal judgments of our natural-law 
morality remains an open question. Except for the attempted a priori 
grounding of monogenism through transcendental anthropology and a 
brief sketch of a similar justification of the credibility of Christ’s 
revelationby the same method,** neither Rahner nor his disciples have 
gone very far beyond the basic structures of human nature outlined 
inGeist in Welt and H drer des Wortes. Nor has Rahner done anything to 
carry further his vague suggestion that transcendental deduction might 
be broadened in its scope by uniting it to some process of empirical 
abstraction. 

The most serious objection, however, which many American 
Thomists will present to the theology of Rahner is its great dependence 
on the a priori Thomism of Maréchal. For many of their number 
Maréchal’s philosophy is an object of extreme distrust. Neither the 
discovery of the absolute Infinite as the term of the a priori dynamism 
of the human spirit nor the deduction of man’s hylomorphic structure 
from the exigences of his knowledge appears to them to have been 
sufficiently grounded by the proponents of the Maréchalian system. 
To accept as the starting point of one’s philosophical reflection the 
content of human consciousenss as such and to determine the end of 
philosophical investigation as the discovery of the a priori conditions 
of possiblity for the data of consciousness is simply to initiate once 
more the critical reflection of Kant; and there is no reason to believe, 
in the opinion of many modern Thomists, that the logical result of such 
a critical reflection can be anything else than the adoption of the 
critical idealism of Kant himself.** To this objection Rahnercan reply 
oly by inviting his critic to examine carefully the philosophical 
reflection carried out in Geist in Welt. If the metaphysical conclusions 
teached in that book are justified by the philosophical method employed 
in it, then its author has won the right to proceed with his theological 


* “Probleme der Christologie von heute,” pp. 206-9. 

"For a clear and forceful summary of the difficulties connected with the Maréchalian 
starting point and method in philosophy, see Etienne Gilson, Réalisme thomiste et critique 
de la connaissance (Paris, 1939) pp. 130-55. 
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anthropology ; but if, on the other hand, they are not so justified, then, 
despite its individual successes in dealing with one problem or another, 
his theological anthropology as a systematic theological method will be 
doomed to failure. 

Rahner’s theological system, however, whatever be the ultimate 
judgment passed upon his anthropology, will remain as one of the 
great metaphysical theologies of our century. Its originality and 
boldness, its completely different character from earlier Thomistic 
syntheses, such as, for example, the synthesis of Cardinal Billot, is 
another proof of the remarkable vitality of Thomistic metaphysics, 
and of the capacity which Thomism possesses to enter into dialogue 
with modern thought while remaining faithful to its original genius. It 
is to be hoped that an opportune translation of Rahner’s major works 
will give to a larger number of American theologians, within and with- 
out the Church, the opportunity to come to grips with his rich and 
original metaphysical theology. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF JOHANN ADAM MOHLER 


PETER RIGA 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


) ARE few theologians who, 125 years after their death, are 
remembered outside of a few pages in some history of theology. 
Still less do we find their thought exercising a profound influence in 
current theology. Johann Adam Mohler, by any standard, is a magnifi- 
cent exception to this rule.! Without any exaggeration, we can place his 


1 There is, unfortunately, very little in the English language on the ecclesiology of the 
nineteenth century in general and Mohler in particular. We give here a select bibliog- 
raphy on Mohler’s ecclesiology: K. Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (London, 1929); R. 
Aubert, Le pontificat de Pie IX (Paris, 1952); S. Bolshakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity 
of the Church in the Works of Khomyakov and Moehler (London, 1946); P. Chaillet, ed., 
L’Eglise est une: Hommage @ Mohler (Paris, 1939); Y. Congar, Vraie et fausse réforme 
dans Péglise (Paris, 1950); J. Geiselmann, “Der Einfluss der Christologie des Konzils von 
Chalkedon auf die Theologie Johann Adam Méhlers,” in A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, Das 
Konsil von Chalkedon 3 (Wiirzburg, 1954) 341-420; id., Die theologische Anthropologie J ohann 
Adam Méhlers (Freiburg, 1955); G. Goyau, Moehler (Paris, 1937); E. Hocedez, Histoire 
de la théologie au xix* siécle 1 (Paris, 1949) 231-51; S. Jaki, Les tendances nouvelles de 
Pedésiologie (Rome, 1957); C. Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate 1 (New York, 
1956); J. King, The Necessity of the Church for Salvation in Selected Theological Writings 
of the Past Century (Washington, D.C., 1960); J. A. Méhler, Die Einheit in der Kirche 
oder das Prinzip des Katholizismus (Cologne, 1957); Symbolik oder Darstellung der dog- 
matischen Gegensdtze der Katholiken und Protestanten nach ihren iffentlichen Bekenntnis- 
schriften (Cologne-Olten, 1958); Symbolism or Exposition of the Differences between Catholics 
ond Protestants (New York, 1844); L’Unité dans Véglise (Paris, 1938); M. Nédoncelle 
dal., L’Ecclésiologie au xix* siécle (Paris, 1960); H. Nienaltowski, Johann Adam Mohler’s 
Theory of Doctrinal Development: Its Genesis and Formulation (Washington, D.C., 1960); 
0. Rousseau, The Progress of the Liturgy (Westminster, Md., 1951); G. Thils, Orientations 
de la théologie (Louvain, 1958); S. Tromp, Corpus Christi quod est ecclesia (New York, 
1960); E. Vermeil, Jean-Adam Mohler et V école catholique de Tubingue (Paris, 1913). 

Some selected articles are: G. Bardy, “L’Unité dans l’église,” Revue d’apologétique 67 
(1938) 367-71; P. Chaillet, “L’Esprit du christianisme et du catholicisme,” Revue des 
sciences phil. et théol. 26 (1937) 483-98, 713-26; “La tradition vivante,” ibid. 27 (1938) 
161-83; Y. Congar, “La pensée de Moehler et I’ecclésiologie orthodoxe,” Irénikon 12 
(1935) 321-29; id., “Sur l’évolution et l’interprétation de la pensée de Moehler,” Revue 
des sciences phil. et théol. 27 (1938) 205-12; J. Geiselmann, “J. A. Mohler und die Ent- 
wicklung seines Kirchenbegriffs,” Theologische Quartalschrift 112 (1931) 1-90; P. Godet, 
“Drey,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 4 (1911) 1825-28; L. Grandmaison, “L’Ecole 
catholique de Tubingue et les origines du modernisme,” Recherches de science religieuse 9 
(1919) 387-409; A. Kerkvoorde, “La théologie du corps mystique au xix* sitcle,” Nouvelle 
reoue théologique 77 (1945) 1025-38; S. Lésch, “Johann A. Méhler: In memoriam,” 
Theologische Quartalschrift 119 (1938) 1-2; A. Moons, “Die Heiligkeit der Kirche nach 
]. A. Mohler,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit 18 (1955) 81-94; D. Parodi, “L’Essence du 
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name among the greatest ecclesiologists of modern times. In many 
ways, too, he anticipated many of the theological advances of our om 
day: his notions on the universal priesthood of the faithful, on the 
relationship between the episcopacy and the papacy,? his deep ang 
abiding love and understanding of the liturgy.* But the great glory of 
Mohler shall always be his sublime conception of the Church in its 
internal and external structure. Few men have loved the Church as 
passionately and lovingly as he, and it was this deep and abiding love 
of the Church which drove him on to seek the depths of her mystery, 
In his short forty-two years of life, we can truthfully say that no one 
has had a greater part in the enthusiastic revival of ecclesiology in our 
era. In a sense, without Mohler it would be hard indeed to imagine the 
fruits of this revived ecclesiology which we enjoy today. It is he, above 
all, who was at the beginning of the long line of theologians of the last 
century who prepared this way which has culminated in the great 
Encyclical Mystici corporis of Pius XII.‘ It is with more than light 
humor that Congar says of the whole line of ecclesiologists of the 
nineteenth century: “Moehler genuit Passaglia; Passaglia genuit 
Schrader; Passaglia et Schrader genuerunt Scheeben et Franzelin.” 
And with what justifiable pride were his confreres able to erect the 
following inscription on his tomb: 
Johannes Adamus Moehler 


SS. Theologiae Doctor et Professor P.O. in Universitate 
Tubingensi et Monacensi, Capit. Cathedr. Wirceburg. 





romantisme,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale 18 (1931) 520-32; E. Przywara, 
“Corpus Christi mysticum: Eine Bilanz,” Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik 15 
(1940) 197-215; G. Rouzet, “L’Unité organique du catholicisme d’aprés Moebler,” 
Irénikon 12 (1935) 330-50; G. Thils, “J. A. Moehler: Le centenaire de Moehler,” Ephe- 
merides theologicae Lovanienses 15 (1938) 521-25; H. Tristram, “J. A. Moehler et J. 0. 
Newman,” Revue des sciences phil. et théol. 27 (1938) 184-204; N. von Arseniew, “Chom- 
jokou und Mohler,” Die Ostkirche (= separate volume of the quarterly Una sancta, 1921) 
pp. 89-92; A. von Schmid, “Der geistige Entwicklungsgang Johann Adam Mobhlers,” 
Historisches Jahrbuch 18 (1897) 322-56, 572-99; G. Voss, “Johann Adam Mohler and the 
Development of Dogma,’’ THEoLocicat Stunts 4 (1943) 420-44. 

2 Nédoncelle, op. cit., p. 193. 

3 Rousseau, op. cit., pp. 51-68. 

* AAS 35 (1943) 220-35. It is interesting to note how many of Mdéhler’s own develop- 
ments are present in this pontifical document. 

5 Y. Congar, “Affirmation de !’autorité,” in Nédoncelle, op. cit., p. 107. See also King, 
op. cit., p. xi. King, in our estimation, would have performed a greater service, had he 
included a section on Méhler’s ecclesiology. 
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ECCLESIOLOGY OF MOHLER 


Decanus Designatus, ordin. St. Michel. Pro Meritis Eques. 
Natus Igersheimii in Wuertemberga 
Pridie Non. Maias 1796 
Defensor Fidei 
Litterarum Decus Ecclesiae Solamen 
Obiit Monachii Pridie Idus April. 1838. 


INTRODUCTION 


A theologian is in many respects a product of his time, and his 
geculations are tempered by the milieu in which he lives. There are 
few who can rise above it and see the whole theological conspectus as it 
is. There is the added danger that in so doing he will differ from those of 
his time, rendering himself suspect to many of his own confreres. The 
result is that he will become either a stumbling block or a landmark for 
later theology. It is interesting to note in this respect the difference 
between a Mohler and a Dollinger. Both were historians of the Church; 
both lived in the nineteenth century; both confronted the same 
ecclesiological problems in the same type of milieu. But while Déllinger 
at the beginning of his studies professed a doctrine singularly more 
exact than Mohler with regard to the hierarchy, and we see, by a slow 
progression, his falling away from orthodoxy in his Pope and Counctl, 
Mohler on the contrary, by an exactly inverse movement in a much 
shorter life, taking as his point of departure the erroneous doctrines of 
Constance and Basel, advanced little by little to an almost perfect 
Roman doctrine.*® 

Moéhler’s theological and ecclesiological doctrine is intimately bound 
up with both the age in which he lived in Germany—one of romanti- 
cism—and the traditional Catholic legacy with regard to the Church. 
We shall examine both of these aspects as a preparation for the under- 
standing of Méhler’s own ecclesiology. 

Jean Leclercq and George de Lagarde’ have shown well the be- 
ginning of the seeds of the resultant teaching of ecclesiology in the 
nineteenth century. Without entering into the gross exaggerations 

*Goyau, Moehler, p. 37. 

‘Jean Leclercq, Jean de Paris et l’ecclésiologie du xiii* siecle (Paris, 1942); Georges de 
Lagarde, La naissance de l’esprit laique au déclin du moyen dge 1 (Louvain, 1956). The 
latter work is extremely important in showing the slow separation not only of Church 
and state, but also of the whole of society from theological influence. In our present study 


this is important in the development of an ecclesiology which was apologetic and juridical 
against the encroachments of secular power. 
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condemned by Pius XII in his Encyclical Humani generis,5 we can 
truthfully say in the words of Congar that ecclesiology from the 
thirteenth century on was built like the Second Temple of the Jews, 
sword in hand.’ The sword was directed toward the disputes of in. 
fringements on the Church by the state and her consequent struggle 
for her freedom and independence. The struggle was started as far 
back as Gregory VII and the connected problems of lay investiture." 
The result during the later Scholastic period was that the conception 
of the Church was formulated essentially as a juridical societas with 
its own rights, in opposition or rather in contrast with the socielas 
civilis. For the first time in history the religious body, in this case the 
Church, begins to formulate this separation and independence vis+- 
vis the secular power. Certainly, the notions were already in vogue as 
far back as St. Ambrose" and St. Augustine” as well as the famous 
“duo sunt” formula of Pope Gelasius of 494."* The real formulation of 
this, however, was left to the medieval canonists, with the resultant 
struggles between Church and state throughout the Middle Ages. 
Thus begins the separation of the tract of ecclesiology from the other 
tracts of theology, to become one of apologetic and defensive tone in 
the face of secular and civil encroachments.“ In later centuries we 
have the added difficulties of conciliarism and the exaggerated ele- 
ments of the “spiritual Church” of Occam, Wyclif, and Huss in oppo- 
sition to the external and hierarchical element in the Church. This in 
turn led to further emphasis in ecclesiology on external elements in 
the Church. If one wishes proof of the excessive emphasis on the ex- 
ternal aspects of the Church due to both heresies and conciliarism, we 
may consult one of the greatest ecclesiologists of the fifteenth century, 
Turrecremata and his famous Summa de ecclesia.'® Its sections are 

8 AAS 42 (1950) 563. 

® Congar, “La pensée du Moehler et |’ecclésiologie orthodoxe,” p. 324. 

10 Cf. A. Fliche, La réforme grégorienne (3 vols.; Louvain, 1924-37); de Lagarde, op 
cit. 1, 37-46. 

it Ambrose, Epist. 12, 4 (PL 16, 1003-1004). 

12 Augustine, De civitate Dei 5, 19 (PL 41, 166). 

% Cf. Hincmar, De institutione Carolomanni 1 (PL 125, 1007). 

4 It is noteworthy to observe that St. Thomas did not treat the Church outside of the 
total context of its relationship to the other Christian mysteries in the Summa, Por 


secunda; cf. Congar, Esquisses du mystére de l église (Paris, 1941) pp. 59-71. 
15 Rome, 1489. 
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divided into: (1) The Universal Church; (2) The Roman Church; (3) 
The Primacy of the Roman Pontiff; (4) Ecumenical Councils; (5) 
Shismatics and Heretics. Not one word on the interior and spiritual 
dement of the Church. The result, then, of this whole movement was 
am excessive emphasis on the hierarchical and external aspects of the 
Church.1* Even the titles of these first treatises De ecclesia betray 
their one-sided emphasis.” 

The earlier errors of Huss and Wyclif, coupled with a need of true 
reform in the Church “in capite et in membris,” led to the revolt of 
the sixteenth century. Once again for the Reformers, the external is 
relegated not only to the secondary and nonessential but to sinfulness 
itself. The ecclesiological elaborations since this period have been 
dominated by polemics between the Church and the Reform. Abun- 
dant evidence of this can be found in such eminent ecclesiologists as 
Stapleton (1598) and Bellarmine (1621). After this period, ecclesiology 
takes on a strictly apologetical point of view in defense of the hier- 
archy, clergy, sacraments, etc.—in short, the visible aspect of the 
Church."* It became, in the words of Congar, a true “hierarchiology’’!® 
instead of a total ecclesiology. 

Starting in this same period, we have further errors which only 
served to harden the above tendency: Gallicanism, Jansenism, Fe- 
bronianism, Josephism, and finally, in Germany, Episcopalianism. All 
these errors had in common the denial of the Church in one or other 
element of her hierarchical structure or teaching authority. These 
could be combated only by emphasis on the Church as an independent 
society, with a divinely constituted hierarchy and teaching authority. 

Against all these errors and encroachments, ecclesiologists tended 
to define the Church as being not only a spiritual institution but also 
a society properly speaking, visible, institutionally unequal and 
hierarchical, independent, having its own spiritual finality—having 


“For abundant bibliography cf. S. Jaki, Les tendances nouvelles de V’ecclésiologie, pp. 
+17; Congar, “Affirmation de l’autorité,” in Nédoncelle, op. cit., pp. 76-98. 

"James of Viterbo, De regimine christiano (1301); Giles of Rome, De potestate regia 
a papali (1301); Bartholomew of Lucques, De regimine principum; H. Noel, De potestate 
papae (1309); etc. 

* Jaki, op. cit., p. 11; G. Thils, Les notes de V’ église dans l’apologétique catholique depuis 
la réforme (Gembloux, 1937). 
” Congar, “Affirmation de l’autorité,” p. 113. 
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authority on earth to judge in a visible and judicial way. The author. 
ity of the bishops, but above all the authority formally instituted by 
God of the Sovereign Pontiff, vicar of Jesus Christ, is heavily empha- 
sized throughout this period.” 

These remarks, then, must be kept firmly in mind when discussing 
the ecclesiology of Mohler. It will be in reaction to this definition of 
the Church*—which he finds incomplete—that he will elaborate his 
own ecclesiology. It was necessary for Méhler to rediscover the av- 
thentic and complete concept of the Church,” a concept which had 
been lost partly through anti-Protestant, antistatist polemics, partly 
through the Aufkidrung which we shall see in our next section.” His 
Einheit was to contribute greatly in overcoming this post-Tridentine 
ecclesiology by putting into focus the deeper mystical aspects of the 
Church.” This will be Méhler’s continuous task throughout his two 
great works, Die Einheit and Symbolik. 


ROMANTICISM?5 


We must now examine some of the immediate background in which 
Mohler was to elaborate his ecclesiology. The eighteenth century had 
seen the almost complete victory of rationalism in the form of the 
Aufkiérung and the individualism which was a necessary by-product 
of the rationalistic spirit. There were no true mysteries. There was 
only what reason could penetrate. This rationalistic and individualistic 
spirit made its way into Germany through France and its great 
hommes de l’esprit philosophique. 

Romanticism, in short, was a reaction to this lifeless and logical 
mode of thought. The romanticists reawakened interest in the 


% Jbid., p. 90. Abundant bibliography can be found in these well-documented pages. 

% Even such a faithful theologian as Franzelin saw, as late as the Council of the Vati- 
can, papal infallibility as being polemic in nature: “Hoc quoque sensu verissime dici po- 
test conciliarium decretorium forma polemica” (Mansi 1, 339B). 

® Méhler rebukes Katerkamp for having conceived the history of the Church as if 
“the hierarchy was the central point around which all evolves.”” Mohler objects by saying 
that “it is the Holy Spirit who is in the Church the perpetual principle who conducts all 
according to the ends of Providence; all the rest is a means, organs of the Spirit” (Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift 5 [1823] 497-502, as quoted in P. Chaillet, “La tradition vivante,” 
pp. 165-66). 

% Rouzet, art. cit., p. 339. * Tbid., p. 338. 

* See appropriate articles cited at the beginning of this paper, particularly D. Parodi, 
art. cit., p. 526. 
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Church’s past—her history, her founding Fathers, and even her 
liturgy. With its social ideas or, even better, its communal character 
of Christianity, the ancient idea of the living community of the 
Church was rediscovered.** Romanticism may be compared to the 
continuous flow of a river in which each continuous generation plunges, 
takes part, and is by that very fact a continuous unity or union of 
those who are contemporary with those in the past. This grotesque 
image is but an image, but it shows very well that the rationalistic 
workings of individualism were definitely on the way out. Thus ro- 
manticism restored the sense of tradition to German thought; for far 
from surpassing the life of the individual, it conferred on him the 
harmonious realization that he was a part of mankind—in union with 
all men.” This notion will be of supreme importance in the Catholic 
teaching of Moéhler and will play a fundamental role in his revived 
ecclesiology. This romantic period, with its many exaggerations and 
dangers of immanentism, was in a true sense a steppingstone for a 
new concept of the Church in Mohler. It is quite noticeable how, 
through the influence of this milieu, the whole school of Tiibingen 
was deeply infused with the living notion of tradition and the Church 
as a living organism, as well as a love for the writings of the Fathers. 
These notions will have a fundamental influence on the ecclesiology of 
Mohler. Chaillet was able to say of Drey, one of Méhler’s teachers: 
“All Drey’s studies on the Church, its organic unity, its living tradi- 
tion, its progressive development, and its communal life vivified by 
the Holy Spirit, were the fruit of his careful reading of the Bible and 
the Fathers, and of his truly spiritual study of history.”** We have 
Mohler’s own testimony to this effect when he wrote to his old friend 
Lipp, future Bishop of Rottenburg: “It was through the study of the 
Fathers that he had discovered a living Christianity, youthful and 
complete,’’ 

There can be no doubt that these different currents all had their 
deep impression on the young Méhler. When he was only nineteen 

* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 57. 

"H. Brinkmann, Die Idee des Lebens in der deutschen Romantik, cited by Geiselmann, 
“Aspects de ’'unité et de l'amour,” in L’Eglise est une: Hommage @ Mohler, p. 162. 

* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 58. 


* P. Chaillet, “L’Esprit du christianisme et du catholicisme,” p. 449. 
*P. Chaillet, L’Unité dans I église (Paris, 1938) p. xxv. 
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he studied under such a master as Drey, and in 1823 occurred his go- 
called “experience at Berlin”* and his experience with his Protestant 
teachers there. What captivates the whole group of thinkers of this 
movement is the notion of “organism” (Geist) which is both living 
and continuous. In Méhler it is certainly not the suprarational ek. 
ment of Hegel or even of Schleiermacher but becomes the personalized 
Spirit—the Holy Spirit of Love, who forms and guides the Church. 
In the words of Rouzet, how painful it must have been to see his 
Protestant teachers living this interior reality of the Church falsely, 
while so many of his fellow Catholics lived their own reality so little 

Mohler’s Einheit is the result of this movement and its influence on 
his thought. By a slow purification of this first intuition, Mohler will 
develop an orthodox ecclesiology more complete than those of past 
centuries. We remain, however, unconvinced that the principal influ- 
ence in this regard was that of his masters of Berlin. We believe that 
the principal source of his primal intuition as to the true essence of 
the Church and its final orthodox development in the Symbolik was 
his own Catholic teachers and predecessors, Drey and Sailer. It will 
be worth our while to examine each of these men. 


SAILER*® 


Sailer, by nature, was destined to be more of a spiritual director 
than an experienced theologian. By nature, Sailer was drawn to the 
deep mystery of God’s union with men through the Spirit in the 
Church. Respected as a deeply spiritual figure by Catholics and 
Protestants alike, Goyau was able to say of him that with Sailer 
German religiosity learned once again how to pray.™ His whole theol- 
ogy, then, was founded on a deep mystical plane, on the immediate 
experience of divine light, love, and Christ’s life in us.*® 

Sailer’s main problem, however, was to establish the essential link 
between the objective, visible Church as come down to us from Christ 

* Rouzet, art. cit., p. 332. ® Tbid., pp. 331-32. 

* For bibliographical material cf. Chaillet, “L’Esprit,” pp. 449-60. See also corre 
sponding articles in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique and Lexikon fiir Theologie wad 
Kirche. These men have also been collected in one larger volume by Geiselmann, Geist 
des Christentums und des Katholizismus: Ausgewihlte Schriften katholischer Theologie im 
Zeitalter des deutschen Idealismus und der Romantik (Mainz, 1940). 

* G. Goyau, L’ Allemagne religieuse: Le catholicisme (1800-1848) 1 (Paris, 1905) 294. 

% Chaillet, “L’Esprit,” p. 486. 
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Himself and this mystical, interior experience of Christ within the 
context of this visible Church. The danger of separation of these two 
aspects was evident from certain theologians of his time, such as Boos 
and Gossner. But Sailer wanted no part of this separation. He re- 
mained always faithful to fundamental orthodoxy in insisting on the 
link between the visible and the invisible Church, even though quite 
obscurely. There can be, however, little doubt as to his complete 
orthodoxy as gathered from his own words: “I repeat it: I regard 
every foundation of a sect, every separation from the Church—and I 
mean the Roman Catholic Church—as (1) unintelligent in the supreme 
degree, (2) most culpable, for if we separate ourselves from doctrine, 
from the sacraments of the Church, from the hierarchy, from the 
center of unity, we would be isolated by that very fact from the 
sources of the spiritual life.’’** 

Thus, for Sailer, there is no such thing as a “spiritual Church” dis- 
tinct from the visible Church. To be separated from the one is to be 
deprived of all benefits of the other. But, for Sailer, the essential 
did not reside in the hierarchy and the external structure of the 
Church. One must have both, yes; one and the other are necessary, 
yes; but that does not mean that Sailer put them on an equal footing. 
On the contrary, the visible exists for the invisible; the visible is the 
continuation of Christ in the eternal design of the Father to save men 
in the Holy Spirit. ““No happiness without love; no love without elec- 
tion; no election without faith; no faith without preaching; no preach- 
ing without a mission; no mission without the Lord of the Church.”” 
Combining his ecclesiology of tradition and the union of the invisible 
and visible Church which was to have so much of an effect on Méh- 
ler’s own ecclesiology, he says: 


The Church of Christ is not founded on Scripture: it was before Scripture. It 
rests on the oral tradition, the living tradition. The apostles were the living wit- 
nesses; their living word was planted in the garden of God... the content of 
apostolic Christianity was therefore that of a living tradition. The deposit of 
apostolic faith becomes the rule of (the) Catholic faith, and this rule remains 
living in the consciousness of the Church. The living word of the Church has re- 
placed the living word of the Apostles .... The Scriptures were thus only a mo- 





* Goyau, op. cit. (supra n. 34) 1, 300, and parallel texts in Geiselmann, Geist des Chris- 
lentums und des Katholizismus. 
" Goyau, ibid. 1, 288. 
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authority on earth to judge in a visible and judicial way. The author. 
ity of the bishops, but above all the authority formally instituted by 
God of the Sovereign Pontiff, vicar of Jesus Christ, is heavily empha- 
sized throughout this period.” 

These remarks, then, must be kept firmly in mind when discussing 
the ecclesiology of Mohler. It will be in reaction to this definition of 
the Church*—which he finds incomplete—that he will elaborate his 
own ecclesiology. It was necessary for Mohler to rediscover the av- 
thentic and complete concept of the Church,” a concept which had 
been lost partly through anti-Protestant, antistatist polemics, partly 
through the Aufkldérung which we shall see in our next section.” His 
Einheit was to contribute greatly in overcoming this post-Tridentine 
ecclesiology by putting into focus the deeper mystical aspects of the 
Church.* This will be Méhler’s continuous task throughout his two 
great works, Die Einheit and Symbolik. 


ROMANTICISM?5 


We must now examine some of the immediate background in which 
Mohler was to elaborate his ecclesiology. The eighteenth century had 
seen the almost complete victory of rationalism in the form of the 
Aufklérung and the individualism which was a necessary by-product 
of the rationalistic spirit. There were no true mysteries. There was 
only what reason could penetrate. This rationalistic and individualistic 
spirit made its way into Germany through France and its great 
hommes de l’esprit philosophique. 

Romanticism, in short, was a reaction to this lifeless and logical 
mode of thought. The romanticists reawakened interest in the 


2% Ibid., p. 90. Abundant bibliography can be found in these well-documented pages. 

21 Even such a faithful theologian as Franzelin saw, as late as the Council of the Vati- 
can, papal infallibility as being polemic in nature: “Hoc quoque sensu verissime dici pe 
test conciliarium decretorium forma polemica” (Mansi 1, 339B). 

® Mohler rebukes Katerkamp for having conceived the history of the Church as if 
“the hierarchy was the central point around which all evolves.” Mohler objects by saying 
that “it is the Holy Spirit who is in the Church the perpetual principle who conducts all 
according to the ends of Providence; all the rest is a means, organs of the Spirit” (Theo 
logische Quartalschrift 5 [1823] 497-502, as quoted in P. Chaillet, “La tradition vivante,” 
pp. 165-66). 

% Rouzet, art. cit., p. 339. * Tbid., p. 338. 

25 See appropriate articles cited at the beginning of this paper, particularly D. Parodi, 
art. cit., p. 526. 
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Church’s past—her history, her founding Fathers, and even her 
liturgy. With its social ideas or, even better, its communal character 
of Christianity, the ancient idea of the living community of the 
Church was rediscovered.2* Romanticism may be compared to the 
continuous flow of a river in which each continuous generation plunges, 
takes part, and is by that very fact a continuous unity or union of 
those who are contemporary with those in the past. This grotesque 
image is but an image, but it shows very well that the rationalistic 
workings of individualism were definitely on the way out. Thus ro- 
manticism restored the sense of tradition to German thought; for far 
from surpassing the life of the individual, it conferred on him the 
harmonious realization that he was a part of mankind—in union with 
all men.” This notion will be of supreme importance in the Catholic 
teaching of Méhler and will play a fundamental role in his revived 
ecclesiology. This romantic period, with its many exaggerations and 
dangers of immanentism, was in a true sense a steppingstone for a 
new concept of the Church in Mohler. It is quite noticeable how, 
through the influence of this milieu,* the whole school of Tiibingen 
was deeply infused with the living notion of tradition and the Church 
as a living organism, as well as a love for the writings of the Fathers. 
These notions will have a fundamental influence on the ecclesiology of 
Mohler. Chaillet was able to say of Drey, one of Mohler’s teachers: 
“All Drey’s studies on the Church, its organic unity, its living tradi- 
tion, its progressive development, and its communal life vivified by 
the Holy Spirit, were the fruit of his careful reading of the Bible and 
the Fathers, and of his truly spiritual study of history.’”*® We have 
Mohler’s own testimony to this effect when he wrote to his old friend 
Lipp, future Bishop of Rottenburg: “It was through the study of the 
Fathers that he had discovered a living Christianity, youthful and 
complete.”’#° 

There can be no doubt that these different currents all had their 
deep impression on the young Méhler. When he was only nineteen 

* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 57. 

“H. Brinkmann, Die Idee des Lebens in der deutschen Romantik, cited by Geiselmann, 
“Aspects de l’unité et de l’amour,” in L’Eglise est une: Hommage a Mohler, p. 162. 

* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 58. 


* P. Chaillet, “L’Esprit du christianisme et du catholicisme,” p. 449. 
*”P. Chaillet, L’Unité dans I église (Paris, 1938) p. xxv. 
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he studied under such a master as Drey, and in 1823 occurred his g0- 
called “experience at Berlin’’*! and his experience with his Protestant 
teachers there. What captivates the whole group of thinkers of this 
movement is the notion of “organism” (Geist) which is both living 
and continuous. In Mohler it is certainly not the suprarational ele- 
ment of Hegel or even of Schleiermacher but becomes the personalized 
Spirit—the Holy Spirit of Love, who forms and guides the Church. 
In the words of Rouzet, how painful it must have been to see his 
Protestant teachers living this interior reality of the Church falsely, 
while so many of his fellow Catholics lived their own reality so little! 

Mohler’s Einheit is the result of this movement and its influence on 
his thought. By a slow purification of this first intuition, Mohler will 
develop an orthodox ecclesiology more complete than those of past 
centuries. We remain, however, unconvinced that the principal influ- 
ence in this regard was that of his masters of Berlin. We believe that 
the principal source of his primal intuition as to the true essence of 
the Church and its final orthodox development in the Symbolik was 
his own Catholic teachers and predecessors, Drey and Sailer. It will 
be worth our while to examine each of these men. 


SAILER*® 


Sailer, by nature, was destined to be more of a spiritual director 
than an experienced theologian. By nature, Sailer was drawn to the 
deep mystery of God’s union with men through the Spirit in the 
Church. Respected as a deeply spiritual figure by Catholics and 
Protestants alike, Goyau was able to say of him that with Sailer 
German religiosity learned once again how to pray.™ His whole theol- 
ogy, then, was founded on a deep mystical plane, on the immediate 
experience of divine light, love, and Christ’s life in us.** 

Sailer’s main problem, however, was to establish the essential link 
between the objective, visible Church as come down to us from Christ 

*| Rouzet, art. cit., p. 332. ® Tbid., pp. 331-32. 

% For bibliographical material cf. Chaillet, “L’Esprit,” pp. 449-60. See also corre 
sponding articles in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique and Lexikon fiir Theologie uni 
Kirche. These men have also been collected in one larger volume by Geiselmann, Geis! 
des Christentums und des Katholizismus: Ausgewahlte Schriften katholischer Theologie im 
Zeitalter des deutschen Idealismus und der Romantik (Mainz, 1940). 

* G. Goyau, L’ Allemagne religieuse: Le catholicisme (1800-1848) 1 (Paris, 1905) 294. 

6 Chaillet, ““L’Esprit,” p. 486. 
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Himself and this mystical, interior experience of Christ within the 
context of this visible Church. The danger of separation of these two 
aspects was evident from certain theologians of his time, such as Boos 
and Gossner. But Sailer wanted no part of this separation. He re- 
mained always faithful to fundamental orthodoxy in insisting on the 
link between the visible and the invisible Church, even though quite 
obscurely. There can be, however, little doubt as to his complete 
orthodoxy as gathered from his own words: “I repeat it: I regard 
every foundation of a sect, every separation from the Church—and I 
mean the Roman Catholic Church—as (1) unintelligent in the supreme 
degree, (2) most culpable, for if we separate ourselves from doctrine, 
from the sacraments of the Church, from the hierarchy, from the 
center of unity, we would be isolated by that very fact from the 
sources of the spiritual life.’’** 

Thus, for Sailer, there is no such thing as a “spiritual Church’’ dis- 
tinct from the visible Church. To be separated from the one is to be 
deprived of all benefits of the other. But, for Sailer, the essential 
did not reside in the hierarchy and the external structure of the 
Church. One must have both, yes; one and the other are necessary, 
yes; but that does not mean that Sailer put them on an equal footing. 
On the contrary, the visible exists for the invisible; the visible is the 
continuation of Christ in the eternal design of the Father to save men 
in the Holy Spirit. “No happiness without love; no love without elec- 
tion; no election without faith; no faith without preaching; no preach- 
ing without a mission; no mission without the Lord of the Church.” 
Combining his ecclesiology of tradition and the union of the invisible 
and visible Church which was to have so much of an effect on Méh- 
ler’s own ecclesiology, he says: 


The Church of Christ is not founded on Scripture: it was before Scripture. It 
rests on the oral tradition, the living tradition. The apostles were the living wit- 
nesses; their living word was planted in the garden of God... the content of 
apostolic Christianity was therefore that of a living tradition. The deposit of 
apostolic faith becomes the rule of (the) Catholic faith, and this rule remains 
living in the consciousness of the Church. The living word of the Church has re- 
placed the living word of the Apostles .... The Scriptures were thus only a mo- 





* Goyau, op. cit. (supra n. 34) 1, 300, and parallel texts in Geiselmann, Geist des Chris- 
tentums und des Katholizismus. 
" Goyau, ibid. 1, 288. 
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ment of the living tradition, fixed in mute letters; the written testimony is posterior 
to the living testimony, and it is the living word of the Church which gives it a 
living sense... thus the exegesis of Scripture independent of this tradition and 
authority can be only sterile interpretation.... It is the Church, the divine- 
human organism, which continues through time the apostolic tradition.* 


Sailer remains, then, fundamentally orthodox, but his weakness is 
to express in adequate terms the relationship between the visible, 
hierarchical organism and the internal, mystical element of the 
Church. This weakness will also become evident in Mohler but, as we 
shall see, it is solved by the time he has completed his last major work, 


Symbolik. 
DREY*® 


Drey’s ecclesiology will develop in much the same lines as that of 
Sailer and with the same difficulties: the problem of the continuation 
and permanence of tradition and the relationship between the visible 
and invisible elements in the Church. 

The mystical and internal elements in the Church, says Drey, have 
been badly understood by theologians since the Middle Ages. The 
real damage arrived with nominalism and thereby, little by little, the 
sense of the supernatural in the Church was lost. Theology then de- 
veloped separated from mysticism, with the result that Protestantism 
abandoned the living and concrete tradition of the Church. Drey thus 
blamed theologians of his day for abandoning what was essential in 
the Church and concentrating too much on the externals of authority. 
A legalism and Kantian moralism contaminated their works, leaving 
aside the historical and mystical symbolism of Christianity. The 
Church, for Drey, was not a system of ideas but essentially a living 
and sacred history, a participation in the eternal plan of which she is 
the organic development, a transhistorical reality.“ 


It [Catholicism] has always recognized .. . the proper necessity of the Church, 
the only authentic incarnation of Christianity.... It is neither reflexion nor 
reasoning which has led Catholicism to this conviction. It has always been moved 
by a living intuition . . . the consciousness of itself in Catholicism is the conscious- 





% Text quoted in Grundlehren der Religion (1805), found in Geiselmann, op. cit., p. 492. 

39 Chaillet, “L’Esprit,” pp. 719-22; see also Drey’s article, “Geist und Wesen des 
Katholizismus,” Theologische Quartalschrift 1 (1819) 237-82. 

 Chaillet, ““L’Esprit,” p. 719. 
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ness of its perfect identity with primitive Christianity, identity resting on the 
unchangeable base of an uninterrupted and objective tradition . . . this is the true 
sense of the Catholic paraddsis. .. . 


But Drey did not separate the invisible and visible Church. For 
him, they formed but one unity—a living, visible community whose 
invisible unity in the Spirit is assured by the necessary mediation of a 
visible center of unity, the papacy. Thus, the visible and invisible 
Church is always the unity of the same organism.*! 

The influence, then, of Sailer and Drey on Mohler will be para- 
mount. Thus, Chaillet concludes that “the return to the live forces 
of revelation [by Sailer and Drey] has raised up, little by little, a more 
mystical, more organic, and more dynamic conception of the Church. 
With a very sure sense of unity, by working to spread a theology 
which answered to the new demands of souls, these theologians had 
the humble assurance of answering to the call of the Spirit.’ Their 
searching for the organic unity of Christian doctrine and tradition, 
their mystical conception of the internal structure of the Church, and 
their endeavor at reconciling the visible and invisible Church into 
one living organism will mark, more than the romantic Protestant in- 
fluences, the evolution of Méhler’s ecclesiology. It remains now to 
enter into the study of that thought. We shall divide it into three 
main sections, which represent the fundamental notions of Méhler’s 
ecclesiology: (1) pneumatology in the Church; (2) the visible and in- 
visible elements in the Church; and (3) the hierarchy. 


PNEUMATOLOGY IN THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF MOHLER 


We have chosen the title “Pneumatology’”—the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit—to signify what is certainly one of the basic notions of 
the Church in the thought of Mohler: “the Spirit of God whose action 
in the Church continues in an uninterrupted manner.’ It is essential 
to understand the role of the Holy Spirit in the Church, since it is He 
who gives the Church its direction and inspiration—in short, its 
depth and mystical content. He forms the inner core of the Church: 
“This Spirit, which penetrates and animates all the faithful, ought by 
that very fact to unite them in a great community and produce a 


“ “Ein lebendiges und ununterbrochenes Ganzes durch die ganze christliche Zeit.” 
® Chaillet, “L’Esprit,” p. 726.  Theologische Quartalschrift 6 (1824) 105. 
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spiritual society, a unity of all the faithful.”” And, commenting on the 
text of St. Peter, “Ecce unus erit Spiritus et unum corpus,” Méhler 
says: “This expresses well that Jesus Christ animates by the Holy 
Spirit the faithful who are held together by Him and united in one 
whole in such a way that the unique Spirit of the faithful is the opera- 
tion of the unique Spirit of God.’ 

One of Mohler’s favorite themes is that Christianity—the Church— 
cannot be understood unless it is vitally lived. This is as true for the 
simple faithful as it is for the learned theologian. Again and again 
Mohler insists in the Einheit: no one can know Christ except through 
the Church. We can come to know other men and ideas by thought 
and by study; not so with the Church. We will understand the Church 
only if we live in her and cultivate her in us. Only then will we have 
the necessary competence to study her.*® This is so because of the 
essential internal structure from which flows life and unity: the Holy 
Spirit of God. Since the Church is the community of the faithful in so 
far as it realizes the Spirit of love, the Spirit of God, it must be the 
Spirit who is the center of it all. This community of the people is 
carried by the same faith and by the same love, forming one sublime 
whole where each member works for the service of the others and 
where the bishop is the servant of all.‘ But behind all this there is 
the Holy Spirit, who inhabits and governs the community from the 
interior and in sovereign fashion. His action is over all juridical con- 
ventions and cannot be predetermined. He breathes where He will, 
giving grace where He will. “There where the Church is, there is 
Christ, for there is the Spirit.” “The Holy Spirit works in 
the Church,” continues Méhler, “because Catholic mysticism has 
always recognized all that the profoundest meditation could ever 
imagine on the subject of our union and our existence in God. This 
mysticism is the very basis of the Catholic Church.’ 

Unity within the Church is also the product of the unique Spirit. 
The Church is one because the divine Spirit who dwells in her is one. 
This Spirit who works in her is the principle of unity: “Since the word 

“ Finheit (cf. supra n. 1) pp. 4-5; text reconstructed according to Geiselmann. 

45 Cf. Goyau, op. cit. (supra n. 34) p. 21. 

46 J. Geiselmann, “La définition de l’église chez J. A. Mohler,” in Nédoncelle, op. cit., 


p. 146. 
7 Quoted by Rouzet, art. cit., p. 468. % Einheit, p. 237. 
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of Christ, together with His Spirit, found its way into a circle of men 
and was received by them, it has taken shape, put on flesh and blood 
which is regarded by Catholics as the essential form of the Christian 
religion itself.’’*° In a true sense, says Méhler—at least in the Einheit— 
it is the Spirit who creates the Church. ‘‘We say that the active force 
communicated to the faithful by the Holy Spirit . . . creates the visible 
body of the Church and that the visible body conceives and supports 
the elevating force which is connected to it. . . .””*° 

The presence of the Spirit within the Church is not simply of an 
accidental or transitory nature. He abides with her all days: having 
been sent just once on Pentecost Sunday, His presence with her is a 
continuous action, a continuous and essential abiding. For just as in 
Christ the divinity of the Logos was united in an essential way with a 
human nature, so too in the man who has received the gift of grace the 
divinity of the Spirit is united, not only in action but in His very 
essence, with man after the example of the Church, where the Spirit is 
present not only in action but also ousiddds. Only the character of 
union distinguishes the terms of the analogy: it is hypostatic in the 
first case, it is accidental in the second.* 

This brings up the problem of the evolution of the notion of Spirit 
in the works of Méhler. Certain notions of the pneumatology in the 
Einheit are even disturbing. It would seem from reading some of the 
texts already cited that Méhler succumbs to a certain type of deism, 
a notion of the Spirit which is too external and mechanical. “It would 
seem that the Holy Spirit runs the Church in the same way that a 
charioteer leads his horses.”* A further critique could be made in 
saying that it is the Holy Spirit, not Christ, who institutes the Church. 

Whereas in his courses of canon law (1822-23) he is not at all satis- 
fied with the juridical definition of the Church as the status ecclesiae 
and societas inaequalis, here in his Einheit (1825) he has made men 
too passive and the Spirit Himself ignorant of the functions and struc- 
ture of the Church. Méhler was correct in stating that the exterior 
and visible Church is, in a sense, born and develops in an organic way 

“ Symbolik (cf. supra n. 1) p. 390: “welche somit als die wesentliche Form der christ- 
lichen Religion selbst. . . .” 

5° Pinheit, pp. 178-79. 5! Jbid., p. 8. 52 Geiselmann, “La définition,” p. 153 


CE. Theologische Quartalschrift for this whole period, specifically 5 (1823) 487, and 6 
(1824) }105,°271. 
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from pneumatology and that this interior element is primordial; but 
he runs dangerously close to a sort of ecclesiological monophysitism, 
a confusion of the divine and human. Little room is left for the notion 
of Christ’s action in the Church. It was this which led Mohler in 1835, 
in composing his last great work, Symbolik, to place Christ in the place 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The Symbolik is the final result of the evolution of Méhler’s ec- 
clesiology. It is here that we find the balanced view of the exact nature 
of the Spirit in the totality of the ecclesiological structure. In the 
Symbolik the Church is no longer simply the new life born of the Holy 
Spirit, but a community which is more balanced in the reality of sin 
and evil in her members. According to the Einheit, the Church is the 
totality of believers who have the plenitude of the Spirit ;** according 
to the Symbolik, the Church is the visible community of believers, 
founded by Jesus Christ in a body which now becomes His extension 
in time and space.** Therefore, we note a transition of thought which 
put Méhler on the more perfect road of orthodoxy: what was said in 
the Einheit about the Holy Spirit as the invisible principle of the 
Church, the Symbolik transposes to Christ, Son of God made visible 
by His extension, the Church. But this does not mean that the action 
of the Spirit has been banished from His Church. He continues to act 
in the Church—but as the envoy of Christ, as the Spirit of Christ. In 
the Einheit, the Holy Spirit represented the pure divine essence and 
action in the Church; in the Symbolik, having become the Spirit of the 
Son, He must adapt Himself to the instrumentality of the Incarnation. 
In other words, His role in the Church will be to form “other Christs,” 
to guide the Church along the ways of the Incarnate Son of God, since 
the Church in the Symbolik is the extension of the Incarnation of 
Christ. In the sacraments, in preaching, the Holy Spirit transmits to 
us what was merited by Christ, the pure doctrine of Christ, by a 
visible human intermediary, the Church. 

But the fundamental intuition of Méhler remains the same: it is the 
Spirit present in the Church which forms all, guides all, inspires all 
toward the only-begotten Son of God. He is, as Pius XII would say, 
the “soul” of the Church. “It is He, Jesus Christ, who founded the 
community of the faithful....It is He who has poured the Holy 


* Einheit, pp. 8-9. 55 Symbolik, p. 389. 
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Spirit into our hearts... .”°* And Méhler continues: “The Father 
sends the Son, and He the Holy Spirit. It is thus that God has come 
down to us. We come to Him in the inverse way: the Holy Spirit 
conducts us to the Son, and He leads us to the Father.” 


THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE ELEMENTS IN THE CHURCH 

This was certainly one of the most difficult questions to solve in 
Mohler’s ecclesiology. It was the crux problematis of all of Mohler’s 
teachers and predecessors, and proved to be one of the problems which 
Mohler solved only towards the end of his career when writing his 
Symbolik. What is most interesting in Méhler’s thought is a constant 
evolution towards orthodoxy in the three “periods” of his thought. 
Geiselmann has shown how the thought of Mohler evolves along these 
lines. First, his very notion of the Church can be divided into three 
distinct periods. (1) His first concept of the Church was during his 
teaching of canon law. It was a juridical concept, in line with the 
canonical conception of the societas inaequalis;5® to use his own ex- 
pression, “the concept of the Church falls under the more general 
concept of society.’’®° (2) In the second period, marked by the com- 
position of his Einheit, Mohler saw that this definition was too juridical, 
too formalistic. Through his detailed examination of the Church 
Fathers and early Christianity itself, he saw that this definition was 
at variance with that of the Fathers, since they conceived of the Church 
as “something one and real, with the Holy Spirit as its life principle, 
transcending all human categories, a work of God, the continuation 
of Christ.”’*! We have already seen how the interior element of the 
Holy Spirit was emphasized in this definition of the Church. What is 
important, however, is that Mohler sees that the canonical and juridi- 
cal definition of the Church which he had in his earlier years has to 
be enlarged to include the interior, invisible element in the Church. 
(3) Mohler progressed further in his thought. By the study of these 
same Fathers and early Christianity, Mohler finally evolves in his 
Symbolik to the conception of the Church as the continuation of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. The interior element, the mystical 

8 Finheit, pp. 2 and 16. 5% Thid., p. 16. 

* Geiselmann, “Aspects de l’unité et de l’amour,”’ p. 162. 5° Cf. supra p. 575. 


® Geiselmann, “Aspects de l’unité et de l’amour,” p. 129. 61 Jbid., p. 135. 
® Tbid., p. 193. 
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essence of the Church, is kept but is now applied differently. Christ 
wished to be propagated through space and time by a divine-human 
organization: His representation to humanity through all ages through 
the action of His own Spirit, which has now become the Spirit of 
Christ, whose function is to lead to Christ. “The eternal unity of the 
Father and the Son in love is the source of Christ’s mission, of the 
authority and law which keep the Church alive and produce her 
unity.’ 

We have seen, therefore, the evolution of Méhler’s conception of 
the Church itself. But the difficult question still remains as to the 
interaction of this “one unique organic body.” For Méhler, there was 
no such thing as a separation or independence of these aspects. They 
were, in a very real way, two aspects of the same reality, to the point 
that in the Symbolik one cannot have the one without the other. 
Arguing against the Protestant conception of an invisible Church, he 
says: “Under a historical point of view, we know nothing about the 
Christ except the Church. ... We cannot learn to know Him except 
in and through the Church.’ Visible and invisible, the Church is the 
unity of those who believe, but of those who believe by the Spirit in 
Him whose Spirit they have received in the visible Church.® The 
community, visible in essence, becomes the place of the Spirit, where 
alone we can hear the truth of Christ.** Mohler is very insistent on the 
unity of these two aspects: “His word can nevermore be separated 
from the Church, nor the Church from His word.”® 

The fundamental meaning of the visibility of the Church is the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. Just as the Incarnation was designed 
as an appeal to the whole man, so too with the Church. She must be 
visible and appealing as He was visible and appealing. “The divine 
truth, in one word, must be embodied in Jesus Christ and thereby be 
embodied forth in an outward and living phenomenon and accordingly 
become a deciding authority in order to seize deeply on the whole 

% As quoted ibid. “ Finheit, p. 17. 65 Rouzet, art. cit., p. 463. 

86 Cf. Einheit, p. 178: “But just as the Divine Spirit, by the communication of whom 
the Christian spirit is formed, cannot and ought not to disappear, He [the Spirit] cannot 
evermore abandon the body, and it is thus that He is brought till the end of the world. 
Thus, it is in [the Church] that the faith is propagated exclusively.” 


87 Symbolik, p. 391: “Sein Wort ist von der Kirche und seine Kirche vom Wort nim- 
mermehr ablisbar.” 
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man.”® And Mohler continues in an argumentum e contrario: “If we 
adopt the idea of an invisible Church, then neither the Incarnation of 
the Son of God nor His miracles nor in general any positive outward 
revelation can be conceived because they compromise authoritative 
proofs—outward, visible manifestations of eternal ideas.”’** Once again 
Mohler insists on the visibility of the Church as a continuation of 
Christ’s own Incarnation and as modeled on it: “Thus, as Christ in 
His life represented under a typical visible form the higher order of the 
world, so does the Church in like manner. . . . If the Church be not an 
authority representing Christ, then all again relapses into darkness, 
uncertainty, doubt, distraction.’”° 

Mohler has no patience with those like Luther who wished to make a 
division between the Church and Christ. (Luther would put conscience 
ahead of the Church.) “‘No less false is that idealism which separates 
the authority of the Church from the authority of Christ.” Religion 
and the Church must be joined, and this for the reason that God be- 
came man.” 

Mohler insists on the unity between these two elements in the 
Church almost to the point of obsession. So intimate is this union that 
to destroy one is to destroy the other: “Could Satan succeed in an- 
nihilating the Christian Church, then the Christian religion would be 
at the same time annihilated and Christ Himself would be vanquished 
by Him.” 

It is true that most of the quotations which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the profound sense and orthodoxy of Méhler are 
taken from the Symbolik. The Einheit was too preoccupied with the 
mystical element within the Church to devote much space to the 
external structure. But even if criticism must be made here, we must 
keep firmly in mind that in the three stages of Méhler’s ecclesiological 
evolution the Einheit represents only the middle period and not his 
definitive thought as expressed in the Symbolik. The final result of his 


% Tbid., p. 397. 69 Tbid. 7 Tbid., p. 389. 

" Ibid., p. 401. Méhler even came to the conclusion that the Church (its hierarchy) 
must be the light for the Catholic both in scientific research and in spiritual guidance. 
When Bautain had difficulties with his own bishop in certain doctrinal and disciplinary 
matters, Méhler wrote him that for a Catholic only full submission would suffice. Cf. 
Hocedez, op. cit. 1, 238. 

™ “Weil Gott Mensch geworden ist.” 73 Symbolik, p. 402. 
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thought in the Symbolik permits Mohler to join the invisible and visible 
elements in perfect harmony and unification of the institution of 
authority born of the Holy Spirit. This exterior society which offers us 
the goods of salvation by her teaching and her preaching, “by means 
of the durable and uninterrupted apostolate ordained by Christ,” is 
the Church, an institution which is at the same time visible and in- 
visible, divine and human, which is organized in hierarchical form, 
and which in its teaching and its sacerdotal and pastoral functions 
continues the prophetical, sacerdotal, and royal mission of Christ 
Himself. According to Geiselmann,” this conception of the Church— 
the union of visible and invisible—came to Moéhler via the notions of 
the Christology of Chalcedon, where the divine and human, visible 
and invisible elements were defined to be united in the one Person of 
the Word, but “in duabus naturis inconfuse, immutabiliter, indivise, 
inseparabiliter agnoscendum.’”* Henceforth in Mohler’s ecclesiology, 
in analogy with this fundamental concept, it is the God-man, in whom 
the divine and human are intimately united without mixture, who 
forms the constructive analogical principle from which the notion of 
the Church is to be constructed. In the words of Geiselmann: 


It is these men, who belong to the Lord in their Spirit and life and who live 
their faith, that Méhler sees as the living columns of truth.... Now, however, 
Mohler will place them in their precise place in the Church considered as the con- 
tinued and living authority of Christ ... these men raised up by the Holy Spirit 
and the exterior, juridical society. ... The Church as an institution must be on 
guard to discard any danger... it alone has received the mission to transmit 
truth and salvation, which are given to us in Christ.”® 


In conclusion, let us say that Mohler corrects his own thought in its 
establishment of relations between the visible and invisible elements 
of the Church. Unilateralism of the invisible element of the Spirit in 
the Einheit is counterbalanced and equilibrated by his Symbolik. Here 
he puts back the visible, hierarchical, and institutional aspects of the 
Church in their necessary function with the invisible and mystical 
element by the notion of the Incarnation. In his Symbolik the inverse 
is brought out from that of the Einheit. In this latter it is the visible 


™ Geiselmann, “‘La définition,” p. 162. 75 DB 148. 
76 Geiselmann, “La définition,” p. 168. See references to Symbolik, p. 404. 
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which is the result of the invisible; in the former, the final thought of 
Mohler, it is the invisible which is the result of the visible.” 

It remains that Mohler never had occasion to syncretize well these 
two aspects which he saw so clearly. But those aspects which he does 
develop suffice to make him the great initiator of modern ecclesiological 
renewal. In the Einheit we have the first ex professo elaboration of the 
vital concept of the internal and mystical structure of the Church in 
modern times. The Symbolik brings out the danger of an unilateral 
vitalism. But one thing is sure, even if Méhler did not succeed entirely 
in uniting the two essential aspects of the same organic reality: there 
is no vague interruption or separation between them in the Church. 
His profound endeavor was to bring them together and show their 
own proper interdependency. We see this clearly in the chapter added 
to the second edition of the Symbolik where Méhler expressly mentions 
this problem. It is indeed marvelous to see how profoundly ecclesial 
Mohler was, and how far ahead of his own time were his efforts in this 
regard. This can be especially noted in contrast to so many ecclesiolo- 
gists who, until the promulgation of Pius XII’s Mystici corporis, were 
ready to admit a distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church. This “original intuition” of Méhler has proven to be one of 
the deepest as well as one of the most orthodox aspects of his ec- 
clesiology. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE HIERARCHY IN THE CHURCH 


It remains for us to investigate the meaning of the hierarchy in the 
ecclesiology of Méhler. Here as well as in his other notions on the 
Church the idea of the hierarchy was subject to evolution of thought.” 
There were the three characteristic stages in his thought on this sub- 
ject: the period of the young teacher of canon law, the middle period of 
the Einheit, and the culminating period of the Symbolik. Our analysis 
will try to uncover Modhler’s essential thought on this subject through 
the stages of its development in his ecclesiology. It will be seen that 
Mohler’s thought is, once again, in evolution towards ever more perfect 
orthodoxy, and not like that of his successor and compatriot Déllinger, 

™ Congar, ‘“La pensée de Moehler et |’ecclésiologie orthodoxe,”’ p. 322. 


% Geiselmann, “La définition,” pp. 169-95; Goyau, Moehler, pp. 31-37; Hocedez, 
op. cit. 1, 237-41. 
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who evolves in the opposite direction.” His evolution, as Goyau so 
well observed, is fundamentally more and more Catholic and was the 
result of his continuous effort, once again, to establish the relationship 
of the invisible and visible elements of the one vital organism which is 
the Church. 

As we have seen, Méhler’s evolution of thought started on a singu- 
larly unorthodox conception. He himself was to admit this when he 
said: 

I was a long time in doubt as to knowing whether the primacy [of the pope] is 
of the essence of the Catholic Church; I was even disposed to deny it; for the or- 
ganic union of all the parts [of the Church] in one whole—which the very idea of 
the Catholic Church demands and which is her own self—appeared to be fully 
attained in the episcopacy; from the other side, it is evident that the history of the 
first three centuries of the Church is not so rich in materials as to be able to dissipate 
all doubts in this regard.™ 


These and similar texts in his courses of canon law as well as in his 
Einheit have given rise to many answers by theologians. Moéhler’s 
refusal to re-edit the Einheit, saying that he had written some things 
there which he might well have left out, has also led to speculation as 
to Mohler’s true ideas on the position of the hierarchy in the Church." 
There seem to be three main opinions on this evolution by theologians. 
(1) Following A. Schmid, some would say that Moéhler professed a 
form of Episcopalianism in the Einheit. The bishops are here the ex- 
pression and creation of the community and not of divine origin. The 
papal authority is not posited as of divine origin but only of historical 
necessity. In the Symbolik Mohler would have progressed to a form 
of Presbyterianism where Gallicanism is definitely eliminated. This is 
the opinion of F. Vigener as well.® 

2) A second opinion was offered by M. Vermeil. According to him, 
Mohler and other Germanic theologians attempt a whole new revival 
of theology and pastoral science. Their influence passes on to England 
through Newman and finally into France, to culminate in the Modern- 

7 Supra p. 565. % Einheit, p. 16. 

81 Congar, “Sur |’évolution et l’interprétation de la pensée de Moehler,” pp. 205-6. 

® A. von Schmid, art. cit. 

8 “Gallikanismus und episkopalistische Strémungen im deutschen Katholizismus 


zwischen Tridentinum und Vaticanum,” Historische Zeitschrift 3 (1918) 495-581. 
“E. Vermeil, op. cit. 
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ist movement. In other words, Méhler would be at the root of Mod- 
ernism, making the hierarchy nothing more than a human institution. 
This view was combated vigorously by L. Grandmaison and other 
reputable theologians. 

3) A third opinion was offered somewhat later by the German 
theologian, K. Eschweiler.** According to him, Méhler’s theology and 
ecclesiology would represent a confrontation of German ideology and 
Catholic theology, borrowing from the former and purifying it at the 
same time. Schleiermacher’s thought would be represented by the 
element of the Holy Spirit in the Eimheit, in which case the hierarchy 
would be nothing but the expression of the Christian community of 
love.8¢ 

All these analyses have in common one fundamental error: the failure 
to recognize the total evolution of Méhler’s thought on the hierarchy. 
It is of extreme importance to follow Méhler’s own development to- 
wards an ever-increasing Catholic conception, if we are to understand 
fully his thought on this important matter. 

The first stage of thought is represented in his course of canon law 
(summer session of 1824 and 1825). Here he considers the Church from 
the point of view of a human society. “A church in the general sense 
is an association of men who confess the same religion, in order to 
spread and consolidate among themselves in common a religiosity and 
a moral which is conformed to that church.’ The primacy as the 
external center becomes necessary because the original and fervent 
love of the primitive community has become cool. 

It is absolutely incontestable that the Roman Church was considered as the 
first from the most ancient times... . Rome was not considered yet as the center 
of the Church .... In the measure that this internal tie [of love] became cool, in 
the measure that the egoism of the bishops increased, in the measure that heresies 
and schisms gained ground, we see the Church more and more constrained to 
group itself around an external center. It is from this moment that we see the 
testimonies of the Fathers of the Church multiply under the form of a precise 
indication that the bishop of Rome is the successor of Peter and that as [Peter] 
was, as it were, the center in the midst of the apostles, the bishop of Rome was in 
his turn in the midst of the bishops, their successors. 

% K. Eschweiler, Johann Adam Mohlers Kirchenbegriff (Braunsberg, 1930). 

% For a rebuttal in detail of each of these opinions, cf. Geiselmann, Geist des Chris- 


tentums und des Katholizismus. 
* Tbid., p. 86. 
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The bishopric is conceived in this stage of Méhler’s thought as an 
essential relation between the presbylerium and the episcopus.® Not 
only are the bishops and the pope of divine right, but also the members 
of the local hierarchy, the presbyters. Citing New Testament texts 
where presbyter and episcopus mean the same thing, Méhler concludes 
that they are all of divine origin in jurisdiction, the later-formed 
episcopus being the primus inter pares. Together they hold jurisdic- 
tion from divine institution, but the exercise of that jurisdiction is 
reserved to the bishop.** 

The primacy of the bishop of Rome is destined to safeguard the 
unity of the Church. This is a true primacy of both honor and juris- 
diction, since it is the duty of the center of the Church to guard against 
heresy and schism. But in the management of the affairs of the whole 
Church, universal laws, etc., this falls on the assembly of the whole 
body of bishops. This is so true that the decisions of a council are 
invalid unless they are accepted by the whole of the episcopal body. 
The pope, then, is subordinate to the assembly of bishops, even though 
he has the presidency of that assembly. Méhler, then, at this point of 
his evolution of thought suffers from a real conciliarism. 

The second stage of thought is to be sought in the Eimheit, where the 
hierarchy has evolved in an entirely new direction. As we have seen, 
in the Einheit the Church begins with the coming of the Holy Spirit 
to form the community of love. Méhler has gone from a static con- 
ception of the Church in his course of canon law to a dynamic con- 
ception in the Einheit. In this latter conception, it is this love which 
is the principle of the episcopacy and the primacy as well as its origin. 
In each community the bishop is engendered as a visible and incarnate 
image of this internal love. “In the perfect community the bishop is 
the product of the love of the faithful, men rendered free by the 
Spirit.’’*° The hierarchy is of divine institution, for they are the neces- 
sary organs of the love of the Holy Spirit. “He [the bishop] is. . . the 
father, the spouse of the Church, the organ of Jesus Christ, who vivifies 
all.”*! Separation from him is separation from the Church: “The 

8 Theologische Quartalschrift 5 (1823) 263-99. 

89 Tbid., p. 273; professing the Scholastic opinion that “episcopatus non est ordo sed 


solummodo extensio ordinis sacerdotalis.” 
9 Finheit, p. 190. % Tbid., p. 188. 
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bishop is the personification of love which reigns in the community, 
and the center of all; whoever is united to him is in communion with 
all, and whoever is separated from him is separated from the com- 
munity of all and separated from the Church.’ 

The primacy of Rome is the incarnated image of the charity of the 
whole Church and is tied to the Church of Rome, since she is the 
centrum unitatis. 

The evolution of Méhler’s ideas on the hierarchy bears a marked 
improvement over his course of canon law. Here the hierarchy is of 
divine origin, willed by the Holy Spirit. But the weakness of the theory 
is that it seems as if the hierarchical body is engendered by the body 
of the faithful. Furthermore, the relationship of authority is almost 
totally lost in the mystical conception of the Church. Besides, the 
human element in the Church is not emphasized, and the result is a 
misunderstanding of the community of juridical authority. 

The final stage of thought is represented by the Symbolik. Here, as 
we have seen, the human element has been well distinguished from the 
divine. After Méhler made this initial jump (for the consciousness of 
sinful members in the Church forced this conclusion on him), he was 
able to distinguish more clearly the character of the visible authorita- 
tive hierarchy in the Church over the rest of the ecclesiastical body. 

At this point Méhler has abandoned completely the theory of 
conciliarism. ““This narrow doctrine, which we can consider as dépassé, 
would menace the Church with imminent ruin if one were to develop 
it to its logical consequences.” He taxes the partisans of Josephism 
as “canonists who lack a sense of the Church.” But the essential 
transformation in the Symbolik comes, as we have said, from the fact 
that it is now the visible aspect in the Church which produces the 
invisible. The Church is now totally dependent on the authoritative 
body of the hierarchy. 

The relation, now, between the primacy and the episcopacy is de- 
fined in the sense that the pope is the center of the episcopacy and its 
head, with recognized rights and obligations. ‘“‘What a helpless, shape- 
less mass, incapable of all combined action, would the Catholic Church 
not have been... had she been possessed of no head, no supreme 


® Tbid., p. 187. % Symbolik, chaps. 5 and 43. 
* Theologische Quartalschrift 11 (1829) 566. 
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bishop, revered by all!’’ And Mohler continues in the line of the divine 
institution of the papacy: “Had not the Church possessed a head 
instituted by Christ, and had not this head, by acknowledged rights 
and obligations, been enabled to exert an influence over each of its 
parts. ...”*' The Episcopalianism has definitely been overcome. In 
the Symbolik, therefore, we have the final form of Méhler’s doctrine. 
The hierarchy—bishops and popes alone—are of divine origin; they 
are constituted in the Church to rule that community by the direct 
command of Christ and as such come “from above” the community, 
not “from below” as the product of the love of that community. 
Finally, the individual bishops as well as their entire assembly are 
subordinated to the Pope. 


CONCLUSION 


Mohler has given us a brilliant and balanced synthesis of the two 
essential aspects of the Mystical Body of Christ. The Church is a 
mystery. She is certainly visible in her institutions, her cult, her 
hierarchy, and her monuments; but she is, above all, a mysterious 
communication of divine life to humanity and the world, an intimate 
communion of souls with God and with each other in Christ—the 
two essential characteristics of the same living and organic reality 
which is the Church. Méhler tried to give us such a synthesis—im- 
perfect, perhaps, in many respects, but perfect in one: that one can 
never be separated from the other. To define the totality of the Church, 
both of these characteristics must be taken into account. The truth 
lies in the synthesis of the two. In the words of Y. Congar, to sacrifice 
the invisible to the visible is a form of Nestorianism; to sacrifice visible 
to the invisible, a form of Monophysitism. 

It will be to the everlasting glory of Méhler’s ecclesiology that the 
fruits of a revived ecclesiology in our own day by such men as de 
Lubac, Journet, Adam, Vonier, Mersch, and Congar are due in no 
small degree to him. And one who compares MGhler’s fully developed 
ecclesiology with the Encyclical of Pius XII, Mystici corporis, will 
find many areas of concord and agreement. In a sense, many of Méh- 
ler’s own ideas were given apostolic approval by that pontifical docu- 
ment. Not that they were just Méhler’s ideas; Mohler, after all, did 


8 Symbolik, chaps. 5 and 43. 
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nothing but bring to the fore the tremendous teaching of the Scripture 
and the Fathers of the Church. He has opened up for us a theology of 
the Church of great profundity and of great beauty, which later 
theologians developed to a more perfect degree. 

No more fitting conclusion could be given the idea of Méhler’s 
ecclesiology than the master’s own words regarding the mystery of 
the Church in his Symbolik: “It is with the profoundest love, reverence, 
and devotion that the Catholic embraces the Church. The very thought 
of resisting her, of setting himself up in opposition to her will, is one 
against which his inmost feelings revolt, to which his whole nature is 
abhorrent.” And again: “No more beautiful object presents itself to 
the imagination of the Catholic... than the image of the harmonious 
interworkings of countless spirits who, though scattered over the whole 
globe . . . yet preserving still their various peculiarities, constitute one 
great brotherhood (Bruderbund) for the advancement of each other’s 
spiritual existence ... and are become one body.’’®* 


% Tbid., chaps. 5 and 37. 











TWO VIEWS OF THE MASS: MEDIEVAL LINGUISTIC 
AMBIGUITIES 


ANTHONY A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


bs PURPOSE of this article is to give a summary sketch and evalua- 
tion of some of the main Catholic theological explanations of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice from the time of St. Thomas and, in the second 
part, to relate the findings of this inquiry to the important question, 
just now so topical, whether there is any sound basis for the Anglican 
claim that the thirty-first of their Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
was, on its negative side, directed less against the traditional orthodox 
doctrine of the Mass than against a rather confused and unsatis- 
factory popular theology of the Mass current in the late Middle Ages. 

Both for priests and people “it is the Mass that matters,” and it is 
rather surprising how comparatively rarely sermons are preached 
upon “this sacrament of our redemption,” as it happens to be called 
in the Secret for this day' on which I unlimber my typewriter. One 
reason for this rarity may be the almost bewilderingly rich variety of 
theories about the Mass which have now prevailed for some con- 
siderable time. The preacher may even be uncertain which theory he 
favors himself; and even if he confidently holds one view, he may well 
feel diffident about combining in a sermon (which has its own kind of 
literary and emotional unity) both the Church’s authoritative teaching 
and a particular theological explanation of it—especially as he knows 
that, whichever theory he chooses to enlarge upon to excite and 
satisfy devotion, there will be a considerable weight of theological 
opinion against it. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


In Session 22 (Sept. 17, 1562) the Council of Trent defined that at 
the Last Supper our Lord left to His Church a visible sacrifice by 
which the bloody sacrifice He was about to offer once for all upon the 
cross for the world’s ransom (a) should be represented, (b) its solemn 
memorial (memoria) should endure forever, and (c) its saving power 


1 March 7, being the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Tuesday after the third 
Sunday in Lent. 
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(salutaris virtus) should be applied unto the remission of our daily 
sins. To these ends Jesus Christ, intimating that He was made a priest 
forever in the succession of Melchisedech, offered to His heavenly 
Father His body and blood under the symbols of bread and wine and 
commanded His apostles and their successors in the priesthood to 
continue this offering (sacrifice?: offerrent). Thereby He instituted a 
new Passover festival and a new Passover Lamb: “seipsum ab ecclesia 
per sacerdotes sub signis visibilibus immolandum in memoriam tran- 
situs sui ex hoc mundo ad Patrem, quando per sui sanguinis effusionem 
nos redemit.” In the same session the Council taught that the Mass 
is a genuine sacrifice, properly so called. Moreover, it is a propitiatory 
sacrifice, for in it the same Christ is contained and bloodlessly immo- 
lated who offered Himself once for all in the bloody sacrifice of the 
cross; and God, appeased by the Sacrifice of the Mass, grants the 
grace of repentance. Further, in the Mass both priest and victim are 
the same as on Calvary; only the manner of offering is different. 
Finally, the Mass is not a mere commemoration (mudam com- 
memorationem) of Calvary, but is truly propitiatory.? 

The first impression left by a reading of the Tridentine decrees is 
that the Council defined the question fairly stringently and left little 
room for speculation. But that, as we all know, has not proved to be 
the case. For the Council’s teaching is presumably compatible with 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, and it has at least been judged compatible 
with the numerous theories which have flourished freely since. Notable 
among these theories are that of Fr. Maurice de la Taille, the “mystery- 
presence” theory attributed to Dom Odo Casel, those recent theories 
which place the main emphasis on the persevering dispositions of 
Christ’s sacrificial will, and even the “quasi destruction” theories of 
St. Robert Bellarmine and Cardinal de Lugo—although most of us 
would probably subscribe to Masure’s severe strictures on this last 
type of theory. Nevertheless, I believe that the Fathers of Trent 
would have been surprised if they had foreseen how very variously 
their teaching about the Mass was to be interpreted in succeeding 
centuries. And yet, paradoxically, this variety of theories is partly 
traceable to the language of the Council, which later theologians have 
found to be not free from ambiguity. For my part, although I think 


* Cf. DB 938, 940, 948, 950. 
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that the Council’s language about immolation and oblation is not 
perfectly clear, I can find no such ambiguity in its teaching as would 
justify the quite remarkably different ways in which it has been 
interpreted. As I read it, it simply restates and defines the doctrine of 
the Mass which was taught in the first Christian centuries and was 
repeated by St. Thomas, whose Eucharistic teaching summed and 
systematized the tradition of the Fathers and of the early Schoolmen, 


ST. THOMAS SAYS YES AND NO 


Indeed, St. Thomas, I suggest, provides the clue to the correct 
interpretation of the teaching of the Council of Trent. In a very 
important passage, which I suspect has played a large part in the 
subsequent history of the theology of the Mass, St. Thomas asks the 
question “whether Christ is immolated in the Mass” and gives an 
answer that is extremely interesting.* His answer may be summarized: 
“Yes, and that in two ways. First, the Mass is a sort of representation 
or portrayal (imago quaedam repraesentativa) of the passion of Christ, 
and therefore may reasonably and rightly be called a sacrifice. For 
when we are shown two statues representing Sallust and Cicero, we 
rightly say of the one, ‘This is Sallust,’ and of the other, “That is 
Cicero.’ For it is linguistically correct to apply to imagines the predi- 
cates which belong to their originals. Secondly, with reference to the 
effect of the Passion; for in the Mass we partake of the fruits of the 
Lord’s passion, and so opus nostrae redemptionis exercetur.” 

What is remarkable about this passage is that, drawing inspiration 
from a passage of St. Augustine about imagines, St. Thomas, in 
affirming the Mass to be a vera immolatio, virtually confesses to using 
language in a way which, although idiomatically correct, would, if 
pressed as a literal statement, be highly misleading. And let us admit 
straightway that St. Thomas was right. In his usage, as in ordinary 
usage, im:molare, in the case of a living victim, means “to slay.”’ And 
it is certain, on the one hand, that the Mass is a true sacrifice, and 
equally certain, on the other, that in the Mass Christ is not slain. 
We may perhaps venture to say that in this matter traditional lin- 
guistic orthodoxy demands the use of language in a slightly Pick- 
wickian sense. 


3 Sum. theol. 3, q. 83, a. 1. 
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That, at least, is the way we naturally read the passage today, 
conditioned as we are in our ways of thinking and speaking by the 
Reformation and post-Reformation controversies and _ theorizing. 
We think of the question, “Is Christ (really, literally) slain in the 
Mass?” as a real question that could conceivably be asked (even if 
only by heretics) and answered. Consequently, since immolare through- 
out this article of St. Thomas clearly means “to slay” (not just ‘‘to 
offer”), we interpret his answer as “Yes, but meaning No.” For St. 
Thomas’ answer is that in the Eucharist Christ is slain, and that 
duplict ratione; but it turns out that neither of the ways or senses 
mentioned by him, nor both together, warrant our saying, in ordinary 
language, that Christ is (really) slain. To that question, in our ordinary 
speech conventions, the answer (if we have to give a yes or no answer) 
is “No.” 

But this, although important and illuminating, is probably slightly 
to misread the passage. For in the High Middle Ages the question 
whether Christ is literally slain in the Mass would not normally be 
asked in respectable theological circles. Probably, therefore, we should 
read St. Thomas’ answer rather thus: “Of course, Christ is not literally 
slain or crucified in the Mass (if that is really your question)—God 
forbid! But in sacramental language—and I presume that you are 
speaking sacramentally—the answer is ‘Yes,’ since in the Mass Christ’s 
historical death on the cross is shown forth, and we partake of the 
fruits of that death.” Now, from the literalist standpoint this second 
consideration was felt to be quite irrelevant, since it clearly goes no 
distance at all to warrant the proposition that Christ is literally slain 
in the Mass; but in the characteristically existentialist approach of 
sacramental theory and language it is highly relevant. Consequently, 
the two considerations, when taken closely together, fully justify us in 
calling the Mass a sacramental immolation of Christ. 

I believe that much subsequent thinking and puzzlement about the 
theology of the Mass is due to a failure to notice that it is for just 
these two reasons (though the real presence of Christ is also relevant) 
that St. Thomas says (repeating traditional sacramental language) 
that Christ is immolated in the Mass. He does not say that He is 
immolated because He is offered (as He is, literally), nor does he 
equate immolation with offering in this context. 








THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


THE HEILSGESCHICHTE 


The New Covenant stands in sharp contrast with the Old. The 
Old Dispensation was a time of waiting and hope, of expectation and 
desire, of promise and prophecy. The New Covenant is a time of 
possession, joy, and fulfilment: no longer a time of shadows and 
figures, but of substance and performance. It is the fulness of time. 
This is marked by a change of tense: no longer “He will come,” but 
“He has come: we have found Him of whom Moses in the Law and 
also the Prophets wrote.’ Even after Christ’s ascension the time of 
the New Covenant continues. We must not, therefore, depreciate the 
sacraments or the time of the Church. We must not think of this 
present stretch in the history of salvation in any Protestant way asa 
mere “time between the times,” no more than a parenthesis period 
during which the Church looks wistfully back to her Lord’s first 
coming and forward to His return. Nor may the sacraments be re- 
garded as mere memorials of that past and pledges of that future. 

But neither should we misconceive the nature of this “fulness” of 
which “we have all received.”’* It is, for instance, true, and an im- 
portant truth, that some of the key words in sacramental theory— 
notably, imago (Gk., eikén), repraesentare, memoriale or commemoratio 
(Gk., anamnésis)—have a richness of meaning far beyond their 
English counterparts. But it is equally important not to exaggerate 
this, nor to suppose that in the sacraments the mysteries of our Lord’s 
life on earth are literally renewed and are present in their physical 
actuality. Such inflationary theories deviate from the truth by excess, 
just as the Protestant type of theory deviates by defect, and sin no 
less against St. Augustine’s warning: “Distingue tempora.”’ Imperiling 
the Christian understanding of time and of the history of salvation 
(Heilsgeschichte), such theories risk making the time of the Church 
and of the sacraments (which has its own peculiar glory) a mere 
duplicate of Christ’s natural life on earth, and so of stultifying both. 
Such thinking derogates from the ephapax’ of the New Testament, 
the once-for-all character of the saving act of Christ. 


‘Eph 1:10. 9 * Lk 7:34; Jn 1:45. 
# Jn 1:16. 7Cf. Rom 6:10; Heb 7:27; 9:12; 10:10. 
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LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS AND THE HEILSGESCHICHTE 


Yet the temptation to think in this way is no fiction. I remember 
myself having to preach upon the Mass shortly after my ordination 
and being uncomfortably conscious that the conservative Thomist- 
Tridentine theory which I had been taught by an admirable theologian 
hardly measured up to the sublimity of my theme and the expecta- 
tions of my congregation. So I sought inspiration from a senior mis- 
sioner who was something of a theologian, and accepted with gratitude 
and enthusiasm his comment: “I always explain the Mass as a ‘re- 
calling’ of Calvary.” This was illumination indeed; only a little hyphen 
and the whole theology was transformed. I had a viable idea for my 
sermon. But, alas, the little hyphen does transform the theory; and 
awe and bad theology compensate ill for lack of understanding. 
Commemoratio does not mean a re-calling, but a recalling, and the 
richness and pregnancy of this commemoration of Calvary in the 
Mass consists rather in the fact that the glorious ‘Hero of Calvary,” 
He who is forever the Crucified and Risen One, is there really present 
amidst the Church which His passion and resurrection called into 
being, and there dispenses to His bride, with hands that still bear the 
scars of their piercing, the fruits of His passion. 

Similarly with the little hyphen in “re-present.”” Nowhere, I think, 
in St. Thomas’s discussion of the Eucharist, nor generally in patristic 
literature, does repraesentare bear this meaning in relation to the 
Passion. Even in classical Latin, when repraeseniare means “bring 
back,” it is commonly the thought or imagination or memory of the 
object, not the thing itself, that is revived.® 

It is true that in Christian literature an imago or (particularly) 
eikin is commonly thought of as being more than a mere mirror image, 
as, rather, either containing or partaking of the reality of which it is 
the image. But what is universally true of an eikdn is only that it is 
thought of as reproducing, in some manner or degree, the nature, 
features, or qualities of its original. The degree, however, of an eikdn’s 
participation, and the level of reality of its subject, depends upon the 
matter in which it is received (or of which it consists). And the range 
of variation is very great. Thus, Christ is several times in the New 


* Cf. Lewis and Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1958) s.». 
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Testament spoken of as the eikdn of God, and Adam bore a son, Seth, 
after his own image and likeness. But, on the other hand, Adam was 
made in the image of God, and the coin which the Pharisees brought 
to our Lord bore the image of Caesar.* It would appear, therefore, 
that we must first establish our sacramental theory and thence de. 
termine the precise force of eikén and imago in the context of sacra- 
mental language, rather than the other way around. 

Just as eikén means far more than a bare symbol, so also repraesen- 
tare is a pregnant word in sacramental theology. In the case of both 
words, we should distinguish between their use in relation to a mystery 
of our Lord’s life (and it is particularly the Passion that is relevant) 
and their use in relation to the grace-effect (res) as mediated in the 
sacrament by the saving power of the Passion and Resurrection. 
Clearly, both the grace-effect and the radiant energy of the Passion 
and Resurrection are literally realized or re-presented, as, for instance, 
in baptism. But I will be brave and hazard the negative generalization 
that there is no single passage in any first-class source which un- 
ambiguously speaks of the Passion-event, more specifically the his- 
torical slaying of Christ on Calvary, as being literally re-presented— 
and still less, of course, as being repeated.” I take it that when in the 
liturgy, as in the Secret of the feast of Christ the King or of Sts. 
Chrysanthus and Daria (October 25), there is mention of the “im- 
molation” of a victim, either immolare is being used as a synonym of 
offerre or it is being used, in a loosely rhetorical sense, of the com- 
memorative sacrifice in which both the victim and the fruits of Calvary 
are really contained. Similarly, St. Cyril of Jerusalem (or possibly his 
successor John) speaks almost as if Christ lay slain upon the altar: 
Christon esphagiasmenon ... prospheromen;“ and no doubt there are 
other similar passages in the Fathers. But this passage can, and 
should, be translated: “We offer Christ who has been (i.e., was once) 
slain,’ or “We offer the Crucified One.” 

Finally, a word about the formula immolatio mystica. This is an 
attractive phrase when used to express St. Thomas’ clearly defined 

*2 Cor 4:4; Col 1:15; Gn 1:26; 5:3; Mt 22:20. 

10 Not so brave; cf. Pius XI, Mediator Dei: “At the altar a real shedding of His blood 


is impossible” (A AS 39 [1947] 548). 
1 Cat. myst. 5, 10. The phrase establishes a link with Ap 5:6, 12. 
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concept of the Eucharistic sacrifice, but it is less desirable when it is 
used with overtones deliberately calculated to suggest, without defi- 
nitely asserting, either the “re-presentation” theory or some theory 
midway between the traditional and the re-presentation theories. 
Such a midway theory appears to be liable to the following objections: 
(1) it is undefinable; (2) it becomes objectionable in proportion as it 
is inflated and approaches the re-presentation theory (cf. infra). 

St. Thomas was sound on the Heilsgeschichte. He repeatedly em- 
phasizes the pastness and once-for-allness of the mysteries of our 
Lord’s earthly life, and he duly “distinguishes the times.” In a notable 
passage he distinguishes between the wmbrae of the Old Testament, 
the imagines of the New Covenant, and the reality, or “the things 
themselves” (veritas), the vision of which belongs to future glory.” 

By His death and resurrection Christ conquered sin and death, and 
won for the world newness of life. His ascension inaugurated a new 
phase in the history of salvation. In this phase Christ, while with- 
drawing His visible presence, continues, through His Holy Spirit, His 
redeeming activity in the Church by the sacraments. There, by the 
virtue of His passion, He perennially renews this newness of life for 
every generation of His redeemed. It is the saving and sanctifying 
power of His passion and resurrection that is perpetuated forever. 
“Passio autem eius,” says St. Thomas, quoting Heb 10:14, “non 
habuit temporalem virtutem et transitoriam, sed sempiternam.’’” 
But as for the Passion itself, “temporaliter transivit, inducens nos in 
quietem sabbati spiritualis.”’“ 


2 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 101, a. 2. Though his terminology was different, St. Augustine 
was also sound on the Heilsgeschichte; he distinguished between (1) the promises, figures, 
or foreshadowings of the Old Covenant, (2) the fulfilment or reality (veritas) in Christ, 
and (3) the commemoration or remembrance (memoria) in the time of the Church: “huius 
sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum Christi per victimas similitudinum promittebatur; 
in passione Christi per ipsam veritatem reddebatur; post ascensum Christi per sacra- 
mentum memoriae celebratur” (Contra Faustum 20, 21, according to the Paris [1836-39], 
Venice [1729-34], Lyons [1664], and Basel [1542] editions; the Migne text (PL 42, 385) 
in the Paris 1900 edition (but not the 1865 version) garbles the passage and “‘confuses 
the times” by jumbling together the second and third clauses: “in passione Christi per 
sacramentum memoriae celebratur’’). 

8 Sum. theol. 3, q. 52, a. 8 c. 

™ Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 100, a. 5, ad 2m. Both Thomas and Augustine distinguish four 
“times” —for in “the fulness of time” there are three moments: (1) the OT prefigurement, 
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LESS SATISFACTORY THEORIES 


In St. Thomas’ doctrine, then, we have all the elements and distinc- 
tions necessary for a satisfactory theology of the Mass; and I believe 
that “deviationist” theories have sprung either from an unreasonable 
discontent with his doctrine or from a neglect of his distinctions. For 
St. Thomas, the Mass is a true sacrifice, and he defines it as a sacrifice 
commemorative and representative of the Passion—a commemora- 
tion, moreover, in which Christus passus (but not patiens) is actually 
present, the fruits of Calvary are applied, and God is appeased. 

Some theologians (including perhaps the justly renowned Dom 
Odo Casel) elaborated the “mystery-presence” theory, according to 
which in the Mass the passion and death of Christ are really present 
in all their physical reality, though in a timeless moment. That is, the 
Mass is not a repetition of Calvary, it simply is Calvary brought to 
our present in a mysterious manner that transcends space and time. 
The objections to this view are that (1) it offends against the Heils- 
geschichte, being incompatible with the Christian view of time and 
history; (2) it misconceives the sacramental economy by failing to 
distinguish between the salvation-event and its (really present) 
subject or “hero” and fruits; (3) it is incompatible precisely with this 
real presence of Christ taken together with the sequence of the Creed: 
“was crucified... rose... ascended...sits (i.e., is in glory)”: just 
because Christ is really present, He must be the glorified Christ—and 





(2) the NT fulfilment, which bases and inaugurates (3) the time of the Holy Spirit, in 
which the Church lives by the sacraments and already enjoys an effective foretaste of 
(4) the time of the final consummation and the spiritual sabbath. Cf. Augustine: (The 
OT sacrifices are the) “praedicamenta venturi unius verissimi sacrificii quod pro peccatis 
omnium credentium offerri oporteret....Hebraei...prophetiam celebrabant futurae 
victimae, quam Christus obtulit. Unde iam christiani peracti eiusdem sacrificii memoriam 
celebrant, sacrosancta oblatione et participatione corporis et sanguinis Christi” (Contra 
Faustum 20, 18 [PL 42, 382-83]). The sacraments and their symbolism have reference to 
these three moments. Cf. the “O sacrum convivium” and the Corpus Christi and Bene- 
diction prayer “Deus qui nobis.”” While sacraments produce the grace-effect they sym- 
bolize, not all their symbolism is performatory. In an important passage (Sum. theol. 3, 
q. 60, a. 3) St. Thomas relates the symbolism of the sacraments in general to the three 
times or moments: “Unde sacramentum est et signum rememorativum eius quod prae- 
cessit, scilicet passionis Christi [the cause of our sanctification]; et demonstrativum eius 
quod in nobis efficitur per Christi passionem, scilicet gratiae; et prognosticum, id est 
praenuntiativum, futurae gloriae.” In q. 78, a. 3, he applies this to the form in the con- 
secration of the chalice. 
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the crucified Christ can hardly be really present as well, except in the 
sense of the Crucified (and Risen) One; (4) (and this perhaps explains 
the origin of the theory) it unwarrantably extends to every aspect of 
the Eucharist a theory (the Thomist-Billot theory) originally framed 
to explain the manner of the glorified Christ’s existence in the sacra- 
ment. 

Like St. Thomas, de la Taille recognized that an immolation is 
necessary to the idea of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and, on the other 
hand, that the historical sacrifice of Calvary cannot be repeated or 
perpetuated. He failed, however, to see that a commemorative sacrifice, 
with a symbolic or sacramental iumolation, an imago repraesentativa, 
is sufficient, and alone appropriate, in the time of the Church. 

In consequence of pitching his theoretical (or verbal) requirements 
too high, he elaborated, in a great book, a theory in which neither the 
Last Supper nor the Mass nor even Calvary itself is, by his own 
definition, a sacrifice. 

The theory which emphasizes almost exclusively the enduring 
nature of Christ’s interior dispositions and sacrificial will, while it is 
saying something important, confuses the issue and distorts the pat- 
tern of Eucharistic theory. Since the Mass is the central act of Chris- 
tian worship and the Passion-Resurrection group of events is the 
center of the world’s history (and of the biblical Heilsgeschichte), the 
Mass consists essentially in some relation to these events. The question 
is: what relation? When the emphasis on dispositions is linked to the 
concrete biblical image of the Passover Lamb of the new Passover and 
the “Lamb standing as slain” of the Apocalypse, the theory makes a 
genuine contribution. But it is less satisfactory when it either plays 
down the past historical reference or, neglecting the distinction 
marked by Phil 2:7-11, obscures the glorified state of Him who comes 
in the Eucharist. For the best brief “word” or “device” of the Mass 
is the phrase from the Easter sequence: Dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus. 
Historically, this “‘sacrificial will” theory appears to have originated 
as a result of imaginary problems, and more particularly as a reaction 
against immolationist theories. Finally, the sort of emphasis it puts 
on dispositions is more appropriate to priest and people in their 
offering of the Church’s sacrifice. 

Both the theory of the Mass and the linguistic usus fidelium imply 
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that the notion of sacrifice is doubly analogical. When we view th 
Mass as a relative sacrifice, the ratio formalis of sacrifice includes the 
concept of immolation, and this concept is verified differently in the 
historical sacrifice and in its imago repraesentativa. This is the analogy 
of original and image. But it is only in this relation to Calvary that 
Calvary is the model, so that immolation belongs to the idea of sacri- 
fice. In the Mass as the absolute, present sacrifice of the Church, there 
is oblation without immolation. This is the analogy of synecdoche. 

It is important to observe that when I praise St. Thomas, I prais 
him, not for verbally affirming that Christ is immolated in the Mass, 
but for (virtually) denying it; not for asserting that the Mass is “one 
and the same sacrifice with that of the cross,’”’ but for denying it. The 
latter passage is worth quoting: “Sacrificium autem quod quotidie in 
ecclesia offertur non est aliud a sacrificio quod ipse Christus obtulit, 
sed eius commemoratio.’® “Its commemoration, and therefore the 
same!” This is a surprising use of language, to say the least. The 
editorial note in the manual Leonine edition provides an instructive 
commentary. It may be paraphrased: “Both the original sacrifice and 
its memorial are true sacrifices. They are ‘one and the same’ in respect 
of the victim, the principal offerer, and also guantum ad virtutem a 
valorem. They differ in manner, and as original and representation 
differ, and in that the Mass applies the satisfaction which the cross 
made.” This is an excellent statement, except that the assertion of 
identity in respect of valor needs qualification. But how ambiguous 
and misleading it is to speak tout court of Calvary and the Mass being 
“one and the same sacrifice,” when all these qualifications and distinc 
tions, some of which go very deep indeed, have to be made to make 
the phrase true! 

St. Thomas was a polite and peaceful man who would not readily 
quarrel with phrases consecrated by tradition and authority. And 
already by his time these two phrases were contained (with the ap 
propriate qualifications) in Peter the Lombard’s Book of Sentences, 
which was used by medieval professors of theology as a sort of class 
textbook.’* So St. Thomas, instead of protesting against the unsatis- 


15 Sum. theol. 3, q. 22, a. 3, ad 2m. Cf. 3, q. 73, a. 4, ad 3m: “Hoc sacramentum dicitu 
‘sacrificium’ in quantum repraesentat ipsam passionem Christi.” 
16 Sent. 4, d. 12, c. 5. 
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factory and dangerous ambiguity of the traditional language, adopted 
the phrases, while emphasizing that Christ is mot actually immolated 
(slain) in the Mass, and that the Mass is mot (in the obvious sense of 
the phrase) the same sacrifice as Calvary. 

But, plain as St. Thomas made his real meaning, his refusal to 
protest against the misleading character of the traditional expressions 
appears to have had important consequences. For, clear as the real 
doctrine remained at the highest levels and in the limpid atmosphere 
of the schools, such linguistic ambiguities can hardly have failed to 
create confusion at the lower theological levels, and even more in the 
popular mind and the devotional thinking of pew and pulpit. And 
unfortunately, there was a time not so far away when precisely these 
questions—whether it could properly be said that Christ is immolated 
in the Mass, or that the Mass is the same sacrifice as Calvary—would 
be very actual questions indeed. These were merely linguistic con- 
fusions, doubtless, yet confusions on which Western Christianity was 
to be split asunder and (humanly speaking) all but founder. And not 
altogether owing to the perversity of the Reformers; for right up to 
our own day these same ambiguities have led even Catholic theologians 
to toy with “re-presentation” theories. 

We also praise St. Thomas for distinguishing between “sacrifice” or 
“immolate” and “offer” in this context, and for refusing to save the 
two phrases just discussed at the price of introducing an additional 
ambiguity through the equating of sacrifice with offering (which is 
but one element in sacrifice). 


ST. THOMAS AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


It has been suggested above that the teaching of the Council of 
Trent upon the Mass is objectively free from ambiguity in the sense 
that it is possible, by a careful study of it, to ascertain that it is sub- 
stantially the same as the teaching of St. Thomas. Yet it would appear, 
in the light of Catholic post-Tridentine theological speculation about 
the Mass, that the Council’s choice of terminology has in fact some- 
times misled theologians. The reason probably lies in the Council’s 
departure, in certain points, from the terminology of St. Thomas. 
The Council abstained—probably on account of the Reformers’ liking 
for the word “commemoration’”—from the distinction, which goes 
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back at least to the Early Middle Ages, between the historical and the 
commemorative sacrifice, and used instead a distinction between the 
bloody and the bloodless sacrifice. Secondly, it blurred the Thomistic 
distinction between immolation and oblation by using tmmolare and 
offerre practically as synonyms (St. Thomas could hardly have used 
the phrase incruente immolatur of a human victim). The change of 
usage here comes out most clearly in the phrase sola offerendi ration 
diversa (and what a world of difference is signified by that little word 
“only’’!), which corresponds to St. Thomas’ distinction between the 
bloody immolatio and its sacramental imago repraesentativa. For (1) the 
difference that it is natural to describe in English as a difference of 
offering has already been signalized in the same sentence (sacerdotum 
ministerio); (2) the Council proceeds immediately to specify the 
different rationem offerendi by distinguishing between the oblationis 
crueniae and incruentam. 

Finally (and this change also had its reverberations in subsequent 
history) there is, by comparison with St. Thomas, a linguistic differ- 
ence of emphasis where the Council, in its third canon, insists that 
the Mass is not a “mere commemoration” (nudam commemorationem) 
of Calvary—where, however, the operative word is nudam, for the 
following words, non autem propitiatorium, show that what the Council 
had in mind was any denial that the Sacrifice of the Mass is propiti- 
atory. For in the Mass Christ comes in the saving power of His pas- 
sion, which made Him a Victim, and in the glory of His resurrection, 
which made Him an acceptable Victim. 

BEING FAIR TO THE ANGLICANS 

We now approach the very actual question, whether there is any 
solid basis for the Anglican claim, advanced by many of the Trac 
tarians, later by J. B. Mozley, and quite recently by F. C. N. Hicks 
and E. L. Mascall, that in the period leading up to the Reformation 
there was so much confusion about the theology of the Mass, and the 
traditional Catholic teaching had become so obscured, that the 
Anglican Reformers genuinely misconceived the character of medieval 
Catholic worship.” What they rejected, therefore, it is claimed, was 

Cf. J. B. Mozley, Lectures and Other Theological Papers (London, 1883); F. C. N. 


Hicks, The Fullness of Sacrifice (London, 1953); E. L. Mascall, Christ, the Christian and 
the Church (London, 1946) and The Recovery of Unity (London, 1958). 
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not the Eucharistic sacrifice itself, but certain extreme notions of it 
together with superstitious and unedifying practices connected with 
it. The contention is that at a time when the whole question of sacri- 
fice, and particularly the question of the relation of the Mass to Cal- 
vary, was confused by ambiguous formulas, the Reformers justifiably 
returned to the expressions of the primitive Church and, pending the 
clarification of the theology of the Eucharistic sacrifice, took refuge 
in the more apophatic formulas. 

It should already be clear that there is certainly some basis for this 
claim, even though the degree of its justification is a further question. 
The first part of this article has shown that at least from the time of 
St. Thomas there were, in connection with the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
quite profound ambiguities of language. The Church’s official teaching, 
needless to say, never wavered in orthodoxy, but then there was little 
strictly official teaching on the subject before the Reformation; 
Denzinger shows no official documents relating to the Eucharistic 
sacrifice before the thirteenth century, and then the doctrine was 
couched in rather general terms. 

Most spectacular among the anomalies cited above (and Part 1 
needs to be read to appreciate the force and edge of the argument of 
this second part) is the really startling linguistic ambiguity revealed 
in the passage where St. Thomas, asking whether Christ is immolated 
(slain) in the Mass, answers “‘Yes,”’ but immediately goes on to explain 
that in the ordinary, literal sense of the question the answer is “‘No.” 
Later doctors continued this linguistic usage, and while they generally 
added the proper explanations and qualifications, it is easy to see 
that the use of a formula which, taken in its natural sense, carries a 
meaning so repugnant to a healthy and enlightened Christian feeling, 
could lead to most regrettable results. It invited misunderstanding, 
and the theologians would not always be there to supply the proper 
interpretation. 

Again, there was the other current phrase, no less charged with 
dynamite at a time when, owing to the translations of Tyndale and 
Coverdale, the New Testament was coming to be more widely read 
and the implications of the Heilsgeschichte more widely appreciated. 
This phrase also, “The Mass is one and the same sacrifice with that 
of the cross,” is perfectly orthodox when properly explained, but, if 
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taken in its natural sense, is offensive to pious ears. For the most 
conspicuous feature of the sacrifice of the cross is the crucifixion. If 
orthodoxy had expressed itself, not in the misleading language of 
identity, but by the rich, apophatic, and accurate concept of koindnia 
(participation, fellowship, communion) and had explained that we— 
not perpetuate but—experience and appropriate Christ’s sacrifice, 
would there ever have been a Reformation? 

Thirdly, and probably stemming from these two ambiguities, there 
is the line of thought, discussed above, which constructs maximizing, 
inflationary theories of the Mass by interpreting memoria as “a re- 
calling” and repraesentare as “‘re-present”—and the verbally slight 
change implies a rather radically new view. The most natural way for 
this theory to arise is as follows: Attempting an orthodox explanation 
of the formula that ‘Christ is immolated in the Mass,” it is natural 
to say that He is immolated sacramentally, or im sacramento, or, using 
the Greek equivalent, “in a mystery.’”’ Now, in sound theology, all 
these (equivalent) phrases modify the verb internally, so that the 
requisite distinction between the historical event of the crucifixion 
and its saving power and fruits is duly made. But the last two of them 
can be confusing; for “in” is ambiguous. We say that we saw Peter 
in a looking glass, or in our mind’s eye, or in the library; or even that 
he went off in a huff. Now it is tempting to interpret immolatur in 
mysterio in the third sense, then make a verbal connection with the 
mysteries of our Lord’s earthly life, next establish a link with an 
inflated concept of imago, and finally conclude that the phrase (of 
St. Augustine) immolatur in mysterio means that the Calvary-event 
is, in some literal sense, though outside space and time, actually con- 
tained “in the sacrament’’—all the more so since in actual fact Christ 
Himself is so contained. Perhaps this was why St. Thomas (at least in 
the article discussed above) did not adopt Peter Lombard’s phrase 
immolatur in sacramento. Certainly, it is remarkable that even today 
Catholic theologians sometimes speak of the Mass as “the perpetuation 
of Calvary” (and I confess that I have in the past been guilty of this 
inaccurate expression myself), even after we have been alerted by the 
protests of the Reformation against such language. 

These, then, are the “two theories” of my title: the sober Thomist- 
Tridentine theory and any form of the “re-presentation” theory. 
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And it is important to recognize that there is a very great difference, 
at least in certain respects, between the two theories. 

What, then, of the Anglican P. G. Medd’s contention that the 
Thirty-first Article’s rejection of “sacrifices of Masses” is to be ex- 
plained not as a rejection of basic Eucharistic orthodoxy, but as a 
revulsion against any notion that Christ is somehow slain in the Mass?!* 
Or of Dr. Mascall’s view that certain aspects of Eucharistic doctrine 
had, by the Late Middle Ages, become so confused, especially in the 
popular mind, that the sixteenth-century controversy was largely a 
“battle in the dark’’? 

It is more than ever important at the present time to study this 
question dispassionately, setting aside, so far as is humanly possible, 
all natural partisanship. This, if ever, is a time for truth. At the outset, 
then, it must be allowed that it would be hard to conceive any the- 
ological situation more fertile in the possibility of genuine confusions 
and misunderstandings than the situation sketched above. For there 
we find, not merely a marked difference, but a contradiction, between 
orthodox thought and orthodox formulas, or between the canonized 
formulas and the natural expression, in ordinary speech, of the truths 
which they sought to convey. 

These formulas were, of course, perfectly orthodox in themselves, 
as we have seen. St. Thomas himself spoke of the identity of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice of the cross; Pope Leo XIII 
spoke of it in a letter to the Scottish Bishops in 1898: 


That very same sacrifice [of the cross] is continued by the Eucharistic sacrifice 
...Nor is it in any way another expiation, but the very same, that is present in 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. The sacrifice consummated once upon the cross. . . is 
made perpetual in the Holy Eucharist, which brings not merely a figure or empty 
commemoration (nudam commemorationem) of the reality, but the reality itself, 
although under a different appearance.!* 


But it is equally clear that this expression could easily be misleading, 
and consequently it is interesting to notice that the same formula was 
used by Gabriel Biel, whose influence was so great in the Late Middle 
Ages, and was a commonplace by the end of the fifteenth century, as 

18 Cf. Medd’s essay, ‘“The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” in The Church and the World, edited 


by O. Shipley (London, 1866). 
'? Letter to the Bishops of Scotland, 1898; Leonis XIII acta 18, 110-11. 
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Fr. Clark shows in his recent book.” Orthodox as the phrase is, it 
urgently needs qualification and explanation; were these always 
supplied in popular theology? It is significant that even so intelligent 
a man as J. B. Mozley was genuinely mistaken about the true meaning 
of this phrase when he declared that popular belief before the Reforma- 
tion led towards ‘“‘the extreme and monstrous conclusion that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the very same with that upon the Cross.’”#! 

Was the situation further complicated by the rise, in the period 
preceding the Reformation, of the theory familiar in modern times as 
the “re-presentation” theory? Here again, Fr. Clark’s book shows 
that it was. While saluting, however, the publication of this book, it 
would be disingenuous not to say frankly that, in the judgment of the 
present writer, the interesting material it contains, so far from leading 
to the conclusion which the author draws from it, points in the di- 
ametrically opposite direction. I venture this remark with respect, 
in the knowledge that Fr. Clark is too good a scholar not to agree that 
magis amica veritas, and in the not unfounded hope (for, after all, et in 
Arcadia ego) that he may even reconsider the question. 

It would appear, therefore, that in the course of the Middle Ages 
there did emerge—though perhaps not at the higher theological 
levels—one development of the greatest importance in respect of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. Namely, St. Thomas’ admirable theology of the 
Mass underwent a subtle transformation—just as, given the ter- 
minological situation, could almost have been predicted—and became 
the very different ‘“‘re-presentation” theory. Just such a type of theory, 
Fr. Clark tells us, was actually one of the two dominant theories of 
the Mass in the Late Middle Ages.” According to this general type of 
theory, the Mass is not a mere representation of Calvary, but “its 
actual re-presentation. ... As by transubstantiation there is brought 
about another ‘real presence in place’ of Christ’s one glorious body in 
heaven, so by the sacramental separation of the species in the twofold 

2° Francis Clark, Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation (London and Westminster, 
Md., 1960) p. 85. Cf. pp. 243-47, where Fr. Clark himself champions the “identity” of 
the Mass and the cross, and attributes this doctrine to the Council of Trent (DB 940, 
950); but Trent here speaks of the same priest and victim, not of the same sacrifice. 

1 Op. cit., p. 216. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 264-65. Of course, “re-presentation” in the quite different sense of a 
reoffering or pleading of Calvary would be unexceptionable. 
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Eucharistic consecration there is brought about another ‘real presence 
in time’ of Christ’s one redemptive sacrifice of Calvary.’ This theory, 
therefore, clearly teaches that in the Mass Christ is, quite literally, 
crucified, that in the Mass there is a “bloody mactation.” This theory 
of the literal identity of the Mass and the cross does not, of course, 
teach a mew slaying of Christ; nevertheless, a sound Christian instinct 
rejects it. Moreover, the theory leaves no room for a proper theology 
of the Resurrection; indeed, it impairs the all-important function of 
the Risen Christ in the sacramental economy of salvation. There is 
also the practical objection that it would be extremely difficult to 
make the less-educated faithful grasp and remember the subtle dis- 
tinction between the numerical identity of the Mass and the cross, 
which the theory asserts, and a specific identity, which would make 
the Mass a repetition of Calvary. In any case, the Reformers objected 
to any “bloody mactation” of Christ in the Mass. The admission, 
therefore, that such a theory was current in the Late Middle Ages 
virtually concedes the substance of the Anglican contention in its 
moderate form. 

The position may be illustrated from the words of Cranmer: “The 
papists...do say that they make no new sacrifice, nor none other 
sacrifice than Christ made... but they say that they make the self- 
same sacrifice for sin that Christ himself made . . . then followeth it of 
necessity that they every day slay Christ and shed His blood... .”™ 
Cranmer had grasped the distinction between specific and numerical 
identity, but he still did not like the theory. And the rejection of this 
theory of re-presentation, perpetuation, or renewal, particularly on 
these grounds, is, in itself, far from implying a rejection of the moder- 
ate, or conservative, Catholic theory of the Mass. 

The evidence, then, shows that the Mass was commonly declared 
to be substantially identical with the sacrifice of the cross (even 
though saving clauses were almost invariably added by the top 
theologians) and that it was often explained as being a perpetuation 
or re-presentation of the one sacrifice. The Catholics were careful to 
point out that re-presentation is not the same as repetition, but some 

% Op. cit., pp. 256-57. 


™ Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine: An Answer unto a Crafty and Sophistical 
Cavillation by Stephen Gardiner 5 (Works [Parker Society] 1, 348). 
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of the extant controversies suggest that when they explained this 
distinction to the Reformers—as they regularly did when challenged— 
the latter thought the re-presentation theory not only unacceptable, 
but also so improbable that they sincerely considered the distinction 
a quibble. In the theology of the Mass, the English Reformers seem 
to have thought themselves faced with a straight choice, sometimes 
between a mere commemoration of Calvary and a repetition of Cal- 
vary, sometimes between the denial (as they denied) that Christ is 
slain in the Mass and its affirmation (as it is affirmed in the literal 
re-presentation theory). And the denial of the perpetuation, in any 
sense, of the Calvary-event does not, in itself, imply the denial of the 
perpetuation of the saving power of Calvary in the Eucharist. This is 
the attitude expressed by Thomas Becon, Cranmer’s chaplain: “The 
papists cannot be content with this doctrine, that the supper of the 
Lord . . . should be a memorial or remembrance of that sacrifice which 
Christ himself offered on the cross; but they will have it the selfsame 
sacrifice, of the same virtue, strength, efficacy, might and power, to 
save the souls both of the quick and dead.’ 

It should be remarked that the line of thought developed in my last 
paragraphs does not depend, for its validity, on the re-presentation 
theory being really objectionable (and in view of the distinguished 
theological authority it has enjoyed one would hesitate to assert this), 
but only on the fact that it seemed to the Reformers to be objection- 
able and to imperil the gospel and the “once-for-allness”’ of the Passion 
and the Redemption. The comment of Becon just cited brings out 
another source of confusion, namely, the common assertion that the 
Mass is of “equal value” with the cross; this orthodox formula is 
somewhat ambiguous, and it is intelligible how, in its “strong’’ sense, 
it could give sincere offense to orthodox Christians. 

Another possible source of genuine confusion lay in the fact that in 
English up to the sixteenth century “to offer” and “offering” were 
synonyms of “sacrifice.’”’ Opfer was similarly ambiguous in German. 
This ambiguity is illustrated by the controversy between Zwingli, 
the Swiss Reformer, and the Catholic apologists. Zwingli, reasonably 
equating sacrificing with putting to death, argued that, in spite of 
their protestations, the Catholic conception of the Mass logically 

% Becon, Catechism and Other Pieces, P. S., p. 246. 
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implied the slaying of Christ: “As if any victim can be slain before 
God without also being offered to Him, or offered without being 
slain.”? The corresponding ambiguity in English is perhaps relevant 
to the interpretation of the much-debated Anglican Thirty-first 
Article: “The Offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemp- 
tion... . Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was com- 
monly said, that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead . . . were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.”’ 

Even so famous a theologian as Peter Lombard could use careless 
language and speak of the sacrifice of Calvary being “repeated” in 
the Mass,” and the immensely influential Gabriel Biel could speak of 
the Mass as being “‘not merely the memorial of that great, unique and 
perfect sacrifice offered once on the cross, but the very same sacrifice, 
always the selfsame.’’* All theologians of repute, of course, regularly 
added, either in the immediate or remote context, the necessary 
qualifications, but it is hard not to suspect that this great emphasis 
on the “identity” of the Mass and Calvary must have spread some 
uncertainty and confusion, even some exaggerated notions, in the 
popular mind. 

It is, of course, perfectly clear that there is no question at all of the 
medieval Church having committed herself to unsound, or even 
merely dangerous, doctrine. Why, then, should there be such an ex- 
treme reluctance, especially in English-speaking countries, to admit 
that there may be a good deal in the Anglican contention that the 
bitter dispute about the Mass in sixteenth-century England was, in 
greater or less degree, due to the fact that several current Catholic 
theological formulations were, though essentially sound, somewhat 
vague and misleading? And yet, at any such suggestion, we immedi- 
ately stand to arms and assume that it cannot be true and that it is a 
priori necessary to deny it—just as if the infallibility of the pope or 
the essential soundness of Catholic Eucharistic doctrine were being 
denied. But here there is no such great principle at stake. To admit 
that the moderate Anglican apologists are right in their claim on this 

%6 Zwingli, Opera omnia (Zurich, 1832) p. 101. 

27 Sent. 4, d. 12, c. 5 (quoted by Clark, pp. 75-76)—apparently the passage most fre- 


quently quoted by medieval theologians. 
°*8 Expositio sacri canonis missae, lectio 85, lit. F. 
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point is not at all to admit that medieval official Catholic teaching 
was wrong. We admit very readily the disedifying state of the papal 
court in the Borgia period; we know that (if a theological parallel is 
sought) in the Arian controversy half the bishops of the East, including 
several saints and one doctor of the Church, were for a time in the 
wrong camp. No scandal on anything approaching that scale is pos- 
tulated here, but only that an anomalous ambiguity in certain the- 
ological slogans, and in a matter which had not yet been clarified by 
Roman or conciliar definition, led to the scandalizing of certain 
Christians who were apt to be as much shocked by maximizing in 
Eucharistic doctrine as we rightly are by minimizing, and who, mis- 
takenly but in good faith, thought that this particular form of max- 
imizing imperiled certain principles of Christian theology which they 
devoutly cherished. 

Do not our instinctive reactions in this matter show that we are not 
entirely free from that “war psychology” which the Pope has bidden 
us to shake off? We perhaps too easily regard as enemies those who 
in fact are our friends and fellow Christians. Half unconsciously we 
regard the Anglicans as rivals, and half unconsciously we too easily 
assume that to concede, in whatever measure, their claim on this 
point is to compromise our essential position. But that is not so. The 
admission that is in question in this article would neither convict the 
Church of having erred in doctrine nor exculpate the Anglicans from 
having, under whatever provocation, wilfully seceded from Catholic 
unity. I incline to think that the interpretation here outlined alone 
makes sense of the historical evidence, which else is strangely puzzling. 
It is not really probable that the Reformers, though too easily dis- 
obedient, were in general exceptionally stupid or wicked men. The 
probability is that they were very much like their successors today: 
men not without intelligence, and of high integrity—men, in fact, 
very much like ourselves. In any case, I emphasize that the inter- 
pretation here put forward makes no arrogant claim to have said the 
last word on this very complex subject; it is offered salvo meliore 
iudicio, for the consideration of theologians and historians more 
learned than myself. 

Finally, if, as I believe, fairness to the Anglicans requires that no 
less be said than has been said above, yet an impartial objectivity 
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probably also requires the recognition that most of the English Re- 
formers of the first half of the sixteenth century in many respects fell 
far short of Catholic orthodoxy. Many of these theologians, including 
Cranmer, adopted the extreme Continental Protestant theory of 
justification by faith and held a correspondingly low view of the 
sacramental principle. Several of them repudiated even moderate and 
unambiguous Catholic statements of Eucharistic doctrine. Here all 
that can be suggested in extenuation is that part of the sad and tragic 
story lay in the fact that perhaps large-scale Catholic clarification at 
all levels came somewhat late, and by then both sides, embittered 
and entrenched, were reluctant to parley. What it is more important 
to observe is that, on the crucial question of sacramental doctrine, 
the official Anglican formularies of Elizabeth’s reign (or at least the 
Thirty-nine Articles), so far from expressing Cranmer’s view, affirm 
of the “two sacraments of the Gospel’ that they “be not only badges 
or tokens... but rather... effectual signs of grace” (Art. 25), while 
Article 28 defines the Eucharist as “a sacrament of our Redemption by 
Christ’s death” —a definition which echoes a phrase on the first page 
of this article. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL MORAL 


Few principles or virtues have been invoked as often and with so much 
danger of abuse as epikeia. Is it simply a principle of interpretation of law or 
is it a virtue? It has been described in both ways, sometimes even by the 
same author.' E. Hamel, S.J.,? gives a very convincing presentation of 
reasons for considering it a virtue, a part of justice guided by gnome, which 
inclines the will to act contrary to the letter of a positive law when so 
directed by a higher law, especially by the natural law. Ordinarily, epikeia is 
invoked to justify an exception to a positive law, but considered as a virtue 
it could be said at times to denominate an obligation stricter than the posi- 
tive law. Fr. Hamel does not press this point, and it would seem to be an 
extension beyond the ordinary use of the word. Certainly there can be 
obligations of the natural law which are stricter than the corresponding 
positive law. For example, the fifth commandment gravely obliges one to 
drive an automobile in a way that respects the life and safety of people, 
even where the positive traffic law might not be considered to oblige in 
conscience at all. 

That exceptions from one law can be the result of the obligation of a 
higher law is shown by Fr. Hamel from examples in the New Testament in 
which our Lord justified the apostles for violating the Sabbath regulations 
to get necessary food. The Pharisees were berated by our Lord for not seeing 
the possible conflict of a positive law, even a religious one, with a higher law 
of God: e.g., excusing men from the obligation of supporting their parents to 
give an offering to the Temple. 

The proper application of epikeia can provide the flexibility of law to fit 
given circumstances which the proponents of situational ethics desire so 
greatly. Of course, there will still remain certain negative precepts of the 
natural law which admit no exceptions in any circumstances, and may even 
justly demand heroism in their fulfilment. 

Ever more is being written about the need for a new approach to moral 
theology.’ René Carpentier, S.J., has added three articles on the primacy of 


Epitor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from January to June, 1961. 

1E.g., D. Priimmer, O.P., Handbook of Moral Theology (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1956) nos. 105, 472. 

2 “La vertu d’épikie,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 13 (Jan.—Apr., 1961) 35-56. 

3 Cf. “Notes on Moral Theology,” THEOLoGIcAL StuprEs 21 (1960) 581-82. 
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charity and love in Christian morality,‘ and an Italian journal has reviewed 
the various attempts at renovation.® One concrete example of a new applica- 
tion of charity (new to me, at least) was an attempt to show that Friday 
abstinence should be motivated by fraternal charity.® 

Two articles in the Liguorian give some down-to-earth applications of the 
virtue of charity towards neighbor, one on ‘‘Charity at Home,’” the other 
on “Witnessing an Accident.’® Charity would seem to demand that one 
give aid to any injured or in need in an accident, and also that one agree to 
act as witness in court to help arrive at justice—especially if one is a sole 
witness. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


MRA seems to be making another major effort to gain followers in this 
country and in Latin America. Full-page ads in a number of large-city 
newspapers® apparently try to attract Catholic support by giving an im- 
pression that there is strong Catholic approval of MRA and no Catholic 
opposition. For approval are cited Dr. Bernardus Kaelin, former abbot 
primate of the Benedictines, and several Catholic priests and prominent 
Catholic laymen. In the two such ads of which I have copies, no other 
religious affiliation is mentioned. At least two writers have seen such propa- 
ganda as deliberately misleading and contrary to MRA’s profession of 
“absolute honesty.” “Current Comment” in America” recalls Bishop Noa’s 
forbidding Catholics to attend meetings of MRA at its main American 
assembly and training center at Mackinac Island in Michigan." Similarly, 
in Argentina, a Jesuit writer charges violation of absolute honesty in citing 
Cardinal Cushing in a Spanish-language booklet in a context that would 


‘“Le primat de l’amour dans la vie morale: Problémes et réponses,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique 83 (Jan., 1961) 3-24; ‘Le primat de la charité en morale surnaturelle,” ibid. 
(Mar., 1961) pp. 255-70; “Le primat de l’amour-charité comme méthode de théologie 
morale,” ibid. (May, 1961) pp. 492-509. 

5 Ambrogio Valsecchi, “Verso un rinnovamento della teologia morale,” Scuola cattolica 
89 (Mar.—Apr., 1961) 125-43. 

A. Guillaume, “Abstinence du vendredi et charité fraternelle, 
théologique 83 (May, 1961) 510-21. 

7 By Louis Mather, C.SS.R., Liguortan 49 (Mar., 1961) 23-25. 

® By L. G. Miller, C.SS.R., ibid. (Feb., 1961) p. 24. 

*E.g., San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 15, 1961; San Francisco News-Call-Bulletin, June 
5, 1961. 

10““MRA and a Benedictine Abbot,” America 104 (Feb. 4, 1961) 583. 

4 In the Notes, THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 21 (1960) 584, I mentioned this as MRA head- 
quarters. I meant to say American headquarters and more properly should have said one 
of the principal international assembly centers of the movement. 
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seem to indicate that he approved Catholics’ joining the movement, while 
saying nothing of the frequent warnings against Catholic participation 
issued by Catholic bishops and theologians throughout the world.” The 
same author also recalls the monitum of the Holy Office, first issued to 
bishops in 1951, and again with further comment to various bishops in 
1955." 

That such propaganda has an effect on even Catholic journalists would 
seem to be apparent from an article and editorial comment in a recent issue 
of Jubilee. The article begins with the statement: ‘‘The warm endorsement 
given by European Catholic leaders, clerical and lay, to Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, a movement which has traditionally been cold-shouldered in the 
United States by their counterparts, has created a puzzling situation.” 
The editorial comment, by Pauline Holman, pretends to give the pro and 
con of MRA,'* but evidently Pauline has not read much of the abundance of 
Catholic literature on MRA, for she can find nothing con except possibly 
the practice of public confession of faults. 

This seems a somewhat amazing statement in what purports to be an 
intelligent Catholic magazine. Although the staff might be excused for not 
having read articles on the subject which have appeared in practically every 
theological and ecclesiastical journal in the world, and even might be excused 
for not having seen the full treatment of the question in Social Order'® or in 
the English translation of Bishop Suenen’s book,” it seems strange that they 
would not have seen the rather full accounts in diocesan journals in the 
years past.’® And even a quick reference to the Catholic Periodical Index in 
any volume since 1950 would have shown at least some of the more than 
fifty entries on MRA in that period. In none of the articles which I have 
read have I found any Catholic objection to the public confession of faults. 
In fact, a related phenomenon in Alcoholics Anonymous is frequently men- 
tioned without adverse criticism. The only mention of an objection against 
this practice which I have seen, was in an account in Time™ in which it was 
stated that Princeton had objected to the practice among its students in 
1926. 


12 Pedro Miguel Fuentes, S.J., ““Rearme moral y catolicismo,” Estudios 50 (May, 1961) 
171-79. 

13 Canon Law Digest 4, 384-85. 

1 George Shuster, “Moral Re-Armament,” Jubilee 9 (July, 1961) 30-35. 

15 “Moral Re-Armament—Pro & Con,” ibid., pp. 34-35. 

16 Edward Duff, S.J., “Verdict on MRA,” Social Order 6 (1956) 274-90. 

The Right View of Moral Re-Armament (London: Burns and Oates, 1954). 

18 E.g., NCWC News Service release, Los Angeles Tidings, Aug. 26, 1955, p. 3. 

9 Feb. 14, 1955. 
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On the other hand, practically every article on the subject does judge that, 
in spite of contrary claims, MRA is a religious movement favoring indiffer- 
entism, based on a number of Protestant doctrines at variance with Catholic 
beliefs. Most also mention the warning of the Holy Office mentioned above. 
And many of the articles mention the condemnations, warnings, and pro- 
hibitions of many bishops against Catholics’ participating in the movement, 
in Germany, Belgium, Italy, India, the Philippines, England and Wales, 
and the United States. 

This is not to say that one cannot admire and praise the zeal and enthusi- 
asm of the followers of MRA, just as one can also praise the great practical 
charity of the Salvation Army or the youth work of the YMCA—although 
the amount of self-praise indulged in by the MRA would seem to absolve 
all others of any such duty. 

That one may praise the work of the YMCA is an opinion expressed by 
William J. Whalen in an article in the Priest.2° But beyond that, he does not 
see how a Catholic can co-operate with the movement even by contributing 
towards its work, except perhaps as part of a business or company contribu- 
tion. Most theologians, I believe, would not be quite as strict but would 
stand by earlier opinions that Catholics should not join the “Y” or even use 
its facilities, unless no comparable sports or social facilities are available, 
and there is no participation in religious activities, no danger to one’s faith, 
and no scandal.” Bishops are acting within their authority if they forbid 
even this co-operation, as did the bishops in the Philippines in 1954.” 


SERVILE WORK 


Three recent articles have again treated in a rather complete way the 
question of the nature of servile work as forbidden by Church law.” All 
three described the various theories, treated before in these Notes,“ and 


*” “Catholics in the YMCA?” Priest 17 (May, 1961) 407-14. 

" Cf. Letter of the Holy Office to bishops of the U.S., Nov. 5, 1920, Canon Law Digest 
1, 607-9; S. Woywod, O.F.M., “Interpretation of the Decree of the Holy Office on the 
YMCA and Kindred Societies,’ Homiletic and Pastoral Review 22 (1921-22) 290-91; 
V. T. Schaaf, O. F. M., “Catholics in the YMCA and the YWCA,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review 96 (1937) 537-39; J. J. Danagher, C.M., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 53 (1952-53) 
153-56. 

2 Canon Law Digest 4, 366-70. 

% Aurelio Yanguas, S.J., “Las obrasserviles,” Estudios eclesidsticos 36 (Jan.—June, 1951) 
145-64; G. B. Guzzetti, ‘“Problemi del giorno del Signore,” Scuola cattolica 89 (Mar.—Apr., 
1961) 9-21; Miguel-Angel de Espinal, O.F.M.Cap., “Nocién de obra servil en orden al 
descanso dominical: Exposici6n histérico-doctrinal,”’ Archivo teolégico Granadino 21 (1958) 
5-197. 

“Cf THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 584-85. 
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the two briefer articles suggested the nee? ‘or the Church to revise its law, 
at least by clearly defining servile work rr. Guzzetti inclines toward the 
definition most frequently found in American catechetical works, namely, 
work that is more of the body than of the mind, but he admits the probabil- 
ity of the other opinions. 

In view of the amount of literature on the subject, it is strange to finda 
Catholic writer, in this case Pius J. Lutkus, a missionary of Our Lady of 
LaSalette, ignoring or denying the opinions which differ from his, not even 
conceding them any probability.”® In answer to his own question, “Can we 
say that this question is disputed, i.e., the definition of servile work?” he 
responds, ‘‘I would definitely answer no.” According to him, “‘it is all a 
matter of an established custom.’””’ And for his controlling custom he seems 
to demand a universal custom to make a given work licit, but not necessarily 
universal to make it illicit. The usage of some good Catholics cannot be a 
norm, because “‘it does not follow that because some few individuals have 
been acting so in a certain locality, custom has been established. The people 
as a whole must have the same understanding.’ Take knitting, for example. 
“The very fact that people ask about knitting indicates that there does not 
seem to be a general understanding that it is licit.’” 

Fr. Lutkus recognizes that the Code does not define servile work, and so 
“we have then to go to the traditional teaching of canonists and moral 
theologians for the definition.”*° He seems to think that all varying opinions 
express merely what their authors would like to see the Church define, not 
what is licit or illicit now. If some seem to allow gardening for recreation, 
they are missing the point: ““The work is either servile or not ... if legal 
custom makes it servile, it is servile!’ 

Among other things which Fr. Lutkus seems to have overlooked is that 
for custom to have the binding force of law in creating a new obligation, it 
has to have been consciously begun with the intention of binding oneself 
while realizing that one is not already so bound. Perhaps he is rather taking 
custom as a norm of interpretation. But are there not also great differences 
of custom? Does not the asking of questions about knitting show a differ- 
ence of custom? And what about the teaching of canonists and moral 
theologians? If so many judge the matter doubtful (even St. Thomas held 
for service to others as the norm*), it seems strange that Fr. Lutkus can be 
so sure in favor of his very severe interpretation. 

25 “The Definition of Servile Work,”’ American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (June, 1961) 
398-405. 

% Ibid. p.405.  ™Ibid.,p. 402.  * Ibid., p. 400. 

* Ibid., p. 402. 80 Tbid., p. 403. 31 Jbid., p. 405; exclamation point in original. 

3 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 122, a. 4, ad 3m. 
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At least liberal on interpreting the necessity which can excuse servile 
work is an answer by F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., as to whether the precept is 
obligatory also on holydays of obligation.* I would prefer to answer con- 
fessional questions with an exhortation to avoid work which can be done 
just as well on another day. 


CIVIL LAW AND PUBLIC MORALITY 


In the last issue of these Notes, John J. Lynch, S.J., treated two questions 
of “moral law and civil legislation,” Sunday closing laws and laws forbidding 
contraception.* In the period covered by the present survey, several articles 
have appeared on other matters of public morality, especially on abortion 
and immoral literature and movies. 

On the question of civil law and abortion, coincidentally two Martins 
take up opposing positions. Joseph Martin opposed proposals for “‘liberaliz- 
ing” the abortion laws in Germany,* while in this country John Bartlow 
Martin wrote a three-part article in the Saturday Evening Post** which 
amounted to a plea to free non-Catholics from legislation imposing Catholic 
morality on all. While he mentions explicitly that Catholics consider abor- 
tion to be murder, he does not say why he thinks it is not murder or why he 
thinks that laws against murder are a result of the domination of Catholic 
morality. To me it seems like another clear example of situational ethics 
using the principle that the end justifies the means. 

According to a news item,” the non-Catholic governor of New Hampshire 


% “Servile Work on Holydays,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 144 (May, 1961) 350-51. 

* THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 22 (June, 1961) 235-38. New England is not the only place 
with laws against contraceptives. The German penal law forbidding morally offensive 
advertising or display of prophylactics against venereal diseases under fine and imprison- 
ment up to one year is discussed by Joseph Martin, “Amoralische Rechtsprechung in 
Sachen Empfangnisverhiitungsmitteln,” Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 
1(1960) 162-67. The German law (Strafgesetzbuch, § 184, Abs. 1, Nr. 3a): “Wer in einer 
Sitte oder Anstand verletzenden Weise Mittel, Gegenstinde oder Verfahren, die zur 
Verhiitung von Geschlechtskrankheiten dienen, dffentlich ankiindigt, anpreist oder solche 
Mittel oder Gegenstiainde an einem dem Publikum zuginglichen Orte ausstellt, wird mit 
Gefingnis bis zu einem Jahre und mit Geldstrafe oder mit einer dieser Strafen bestraft.” 
Martin says that the courts interpret the law very broadly, allowing even vending machines 
for health’s sake. He thinks this very harmful to the common good. For related matters, 
cf. also Norman St. John-Stevas, Life, Death and the Law: Law and Christian Morals in 
England and the United States (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1961). 

5 Joseph Martin, “Juristen zur Schwangerschaftsunterbrechung,” Freiburger Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und Theologie 7 (1961) 168-70. 

% “Abortion,” Saturday Evening Post, May 20, May 27, June 3, 1961. Cf. also 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 17 (1956) 562; 21 (1960) 234-36, 595-96. 

7 As reported in an NC release, Los Angeles Tidings, Apr. 7, 1961. 
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risked his political future by vetoing a bill which would legalize therapeutic 
abortions. Leaders of five Protestant denominations are said to have en- 
dorsed the bill. Perhaps they eased their consciences by speaking of inter- 
rupting a pregnancy or emptying a uterus, without considering that it 
meant killing a baby. 

Even more has been written during the first half of the year on immoral 
movies and literature and on the need for some sort of regulation. In Italy 
the matter of immoral movies was especially agitated. Articles in Civili 
cattolica, Palestra del clero, and Perfice munus all deplored the state of Italian 
movies and expressed the opinion that something should be done.® A revi- 
sion of existing civil legislation for stricter control is under consideration.* 

On the ecclesiastical side, the Conference of Italian Bishops, alarmed “by 
the growing immorality of a large part of present movie production,” which 
“constitutes a grave danger for all and especially for the younger genera- 
tions,” and admitting that Italy “seems to be striving for a sad first place 
in the number of morally negative films,’“° reminds the faithful of “their 
duty in conscience to follow... the moral designations furnished by the 
Catholic Cinematographic Center.’ 

Judging from one commentary, the Bishops’ statement aroused some 
adverse criticism in the Italian secular press. One paper accused the Bishops’ 
conference of trying to impose the decalogue on esthetics in opposition to the 
“great superiority even in morals of modern esthetics, emancipated from 
didactic principles with respect to uncertain Catholic doctrine.” 

This may provide a clue to the widespread opposition to all forms of 
censorship, even of the advisory type: that some resent what they consider 
the imposition of Catholic teaching on the population at large; or, in general, 
that they so exaggerate liberty that they do not want anyone trying to telj 


% Gino Concetti, “Il punto sul cinema,” Palestra del clero 40 (Jan. 1, 1961) 17-20 
Domenico Squillaci, “Cinema,” ibid. (Jan. 15, 1961) pp. 114-18; Antonio Covi, S.J» 
“La censura degli spettacoli,” Perfice munus 36 (May, 1961) 253-58; E. Beragli, S.J. 
“Verso la nuova legge di revisione cinematografica,”’ Civilid cattolica 112, 2 (May 20, 1961) 
372-78; (June 17, 1961) 598-612. 

*® Beragli, art. cit.; Gino Concetti, ‘“‘Considerazioni morali sulla relazione del Procuratore 
Generale di Cassasione,”’ Palesira del clero 40 (Mar. 1, 1961) 240-46. 

“©La Conferenza Episcopale Italiana, “La moralita dello spettacolo,” ibid. 40 (Apr. 
1, 1961) 345-50; citation, p. 345. 

41 Tbid., p. 349. Also strict on the obligation to follow the ratings of the CCC is Domenico 
Squillaci, art. cit., p. 117: “All have a grave obligation to avoid films rated ‘advised against’ 
(sconsigliabili) or ‘excluded’ (esclusi), because they present a probable or morally certain 
proximate danger of sin.” 

# Gino Concetti, “I problemi morali del cinema nella dichiarazione dei Vescovi,”’ Palesira 
del clero 40 (Apr. 15, 1961) 401-6; citation, p. 406. 
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them what to do or think. A writer in the Priest suggests that such opposition 
may be due, at least in part, to Communist influence.“ It would be in line 
with Communist aims to foster such movements, but in my opinion it is due 
rather to other factors: in some, an extreme liberalism which wants no re- 
straints of any kind; in others, a mistaken idea of what is right and wrong in 
sexual matters; in still others, the view that what a person sees or reads has 
little or no influence on his overt acts. 

That the state has a right to control movies and literature where these 
have a harmful effect on the common good has always been the common 
teaching of both Church and state.“ To what extent and how the state 
should exercise this right is open to debate and is a question rather for 
sociologists and jurists. The related questions of what is moral or immoral 
and what influence movies and books have on human actions is of more 
direct interest to moral theology. 

In a seminar held by the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists and published in 
the January and April issues of their Bulletin, a psychiatrist and a lawyer*® 
marshal a great amount of evidence to show that obscene materials do have 
appreciable effects and that the effects are bad. Between them they con- 
sider most of the books and studies quoted by anticensorship forces and show 
that they are either mistaken in their premises or incomplete in their evi- 
dence or both. As an example of a book failing in both respects, both writers 
mention Pornography and the Law by Drs. Eberhard and Phyllis Kron- 
hausen.‘* Psychiatrist Hoffman cites the Kronhausens’ false moral premise 
that man has a right to use his body and sexual organs in complete freedom 
as long as this does not involve violence, constraint, or fraud against another 
person.” And lawyer Ball points out that the same authors reason incor- 
rectly from what evidence they offer and overlook important scientific 
studies giving evidence against their thesis, such as Seduction of the Innocent 
by Dr. Frederick Wertham.* 


*® Paul Hayes, “Why Filthy Literature?” Priest 17 (Feb., 1961) 131, 134, 137. 

“ The position of the state was confirmed, at least negatively, i.e., that government 
regulation is not against the Constitution, by Supreme Court decisions: on regulation of 
movies, Jan. 23, 1961, as reported in NC release, Tidings, Jan. 27, 1961; on obscene litera- 
ture in decisions of 1957 and 1959. For the Church’s position, see the statement of the U.S. 
bishops in 1957. For previous comment, see THEOLOGICAL Stupres 17 (1956) 555; 19 
(1958) 175-76, 555-56. For a more recent article, see D. F. Miller, C.SS.R., “Is Censor- 
ship Necessary in Your Life?” Liguorian 49 (May, 1961) 1-7. 

*S Carl Hoffman, ‘A Psychiatric View of Obscene Literature,” Bulletin of the Guild of 
Catholic Psychiatrists 8 (Jan., 1961) 3-13; William B. Ball, “Legal Aspects of Obscene 
Literature,” ibid. (Apr., 1961) pp. 79-87. Cf. also Victor T. Suren, “Obscene Literature: 
A Theological Opinion,” ibid. pp. 73-77. 

“© New York: Ballantine, 1960. 4 Hoffman, art. cit., p. 12. 

* New York: Rinehart, 1953-54; cited by Ball, art. cit., p. 85. 
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Coming to similar conclusions as Dr. Wertham and the above-mentioned 
seminar, and with considerable evidence of the extent of so-called hard-core 
pornography, is James Jackson Kilpatrick’s The Smut Peddlers.” This book, 
according to one of the editors of the Priest, ‘cannot be put into the hands 
of every reader but surely every educator and parent and clergyman should 
be aware of the book’s basic facts.’”’®° 

The debate on obscenity, morally, sociologically, and juridically, rages 
more on the question of erotic scenes in movies and novels than on the hard- 
core pornography. All Catholic moralists agree that, outside of legitimate 
activity between husband and wife, the intention to arouse sexual excite- 
ment is immoral, whether this be on the part of author, producer, actor, 
reader, or viewer. This is Catholic teaching of God’s law. But unfortunately 
many authors, producers, actors, jurists, and others follow the same morality 
as the Kronhausens, cited above: sexual activity is a man’s own business 
and is not wrong unless it leads to violence against an unwilling person. 

But even granting the Catholic doctrine on purity, there is still room for 
debate. To what extent are erotic scenes, by word or picture, justifiable asa 
part of a whole book or movie? The principle of the indirect voluntary 
(“double effect”) can be applied, but all its conditions must be fulfilled. One 
may not intend the evil effect—here sexual excitement—either as an end in 
itself or as a means to something else. To intend to convey a strong impres- 
sion or message by arousing sexual excitement is immoral. This in itself 
might tend to cause suspicion of the novels of authors who feel that a little 
private sexual excitement is a legitimate recreation. If there is no intention 
of arousing sexual excitement, but such may result, then the reason for 
including the scene must be proportionate to the evil effect, and the evil 
should be kept to a minimum. So, if the same story or moral or lesson can 
be put over without matter which will cause sexual excitement, it would be 
wrong to use such matter. 

To try to judge a book or movie objectively on these principles involves 
also the question of who might be aroused by the matter. Obviously, neither 
the abnormally oversexed or undersexed should be the norm, but rather the 
middle group which would be considered normally sexed.®! These principles 


Garden City: Doubleday, 1960. 

50 G. J. Gustafson, S.S., “The Smut Peddlers,” Priest 17 (Mar., 1961) 203-7; (Apr., 
1961) 299-302. 

5t Alejandro Roldan, S.J., ““Tipologia y moralidad p&blica,” Razén y fe 163 (Jan., 1961) 
37-48. 
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apply to all forms of communication, movies, novels, newspapers, and even 
billboard advertising. All have been treated to a varying degree recently.” 

In spite of all the difficulties in agreeing on what is or is not obscene or 
unchaste, and on what effect it may or may not have on public actions, at 
least one state, California, has strengthened its laws against pornographic 
literature, increasing the penalties and the categories of those liable to such 
penalties. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Research in a field which should be of great interest for its implications in 
other matters forms the basis for an article by J. F. Groner, O.P., on the 
development of the doctrine of St. Thomas on drunkenness.™ It seems that 
the Angelic Doctor first considered drunkenness to be only a venial sin, as an 
excess against temperance—too much of a good thing. Later he came to 
realize its gravity against the proper use of one’s own body in the violent 
deprivation of the use of reason. Just as preventing a man from entering his 
own house even temporarily is a violation of justice, so also violently depriv- 
ing a man of the use of his rational faculties is against justice—and with this 
big difference, that the owner has complete dominion over his house, but 
man has not complete dominion over his own person. Hence, he may not 
consent to or cause a violent deprivation of his own faculties, unless it is 
justified by the principle of totality, i.e., where it will serve for the immediate 
good of the body.®® Drunkenness differs from natural sleep because the 
latter is merely the withdrawal of or abstention from use and does not 
deprive one of the possibility of use. 

I would have explained this last point by saying that sleep in proper 
amount is also necessary for the good of the body and so is in accord with 
the principle of totality. In any case, I find the doctrine especially interesting 
as applicable to the deliberate knocking out of an opponent in boxing.*® 

@ F.g., F. Getlein and H. C. Gardiner, S.J., Movies, Morals and Art (New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1961); M. J. Costelloe, S.J., “Sex in Contemporary Literature,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 61 (Oct., 1960) 19-28; (Nov., 1960) 145-54; and letter to editor, ibid. 
(Apr., 1961) pp. 624, 626, 628, 670; Giuseppe de Rosa, S.J., “Un problema urgente: La 
moralizazione della cronaca,” Civilid cattolica 112, 2 (Apr. 1, 1961) 3-17; Pietro Biennati, 
“Tl problema morale della stampa di affissione,” Perfice munus 36 (May, 1961) 250-52. 

% Assembly Bill #* 1979, effective Sept. 15, 1961. 

% “Zur Lehrentwicklung iiber die moralische Qualifizierung der Trunkenheit bei Thomas 
von Aquin,” Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 7 (1961) 284-96. 

5§ Or perhaps the good of others in organic transplantation and legitimate experimen- 


tation. 
8 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 16 (1955) 248-50. 
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On the somewhat related question of hypnosis, a few new items have 
appeared since those mentioned in the June issue of these Notes.” As might 
be expected, a Sunday-supplement article played it up as a miracle worker,# 
while articles in two scientific journals re-emphasized the dangers of hyp. 
nosis, even when exercised by physicians, if they are not trained in psychia- 
try. A report by the Committee on Mental Health of the California Medical 
Association and articles by two members of the Committee warned that the 
improper use of hypnosis can lead to psychosis and even to suicide. The 
Committee and the general assembly of the California Medical Association 
recommended legislation to prohibit the use of hypnosis for entertainment.” 
Dr. John R. Cavanagh also warns of the dangers of hypnosis and expresses 
the opinion that “hypnosis has very little real value as a therapeutic agent. 
Almost everything which it does can be done more simply and less danger- 
ously by other means.’’* Nevertheless, he admits that the dangers can be 
exaggerated and he believes that A. Wiesinger, O.C.S.O., in his book Occult 
Phenomena® “‘grossly exaggerates” them.™ 

Dr. Cavanagh brings up again the question of whether a person under 
hypnosis can be led to commit immoral acts. He believes that it can be done 
by making the subject see the action as something good. A question on 
which I should like to see more scientific evidence is whether repeated sub- 
mission to hypnosis could lead to a weakening and even loss of self-control. 
That it might do so seems indicated by something Dr. Cavanagh says on 
another point. Considering whether a person can be hypnotized against his 
will, he concedes that it might happen in certain rare circumstances, but 
“of course, could not occur on the first attempt.” 

It was suggested here last year® that the use of hypnosis or drugs to 
improve athletic competition, besides violating the fifth commandment, 
might also violate the seventh or eighth by using unfair means to win 4 
prize, trophy, or honor. Fr. Connell apparently does not think so, at least 


8 Ibid. 22 (June, 1961) 249-50. 

Ann Cutler, “Hypnosis up to Date,” American Weekly, Jan. 1, 1961. 

8 “Hypnosis,” A Report of the California Medical Association Committee on Mental 
Health, California Medicine 94 (Apr., 1961) 252; Alfred Auerback, M.D., “The Place of 
Hypnosis in Medicine,” ibid., pp. 252-56; Jack B. Lomas, M.D., ‘(Uses and Abuses of 
Hypnosis,” ibid., pp. 256-58. 

6 Tbid., p. 252. 

61 “Hypnosis,” Bulletin of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists 8 (Apr. 1961) 94-111; 
citation, p. 107. 

® Westminster: Newman, 1957, p. 235. 

83 Art. cit., p. 102. % Tbid., p. 104. 

65 THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 589-90. 
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as far as “Drugs for Athletes’’®* are concerned. Granting that their use is 
against the fifth commandment, but considering that it is certainly legiti- 
mate to use special diet and training regimen, he asks: “Where, then, is the 
injustice in the employment of some drug that will increase his strength, 
speed, etc.?” But I am still inclined to think that the use of illicit means to 
gain advantage over other contestants for a prize, be it cash or trophy or 
mere honor, is at least depriving the others of a fair chance at that prize. 
The other contestants do not have a strict right to the prize, but do they 
not have a right to a fair chance at the prize? And the use of drugs is an 
illicit means if it is against the fifth commandment. Perhaps their use for 
such purposes could be placed in the category of a violation of distributive 
justice. 

The evidence of a direct causal connection between heavy cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer seems to be mounting. According to Dr. Brian 
MacMahon, Professor of Epidemiology at Harvard University, “it is now 
established beyond any reasonable doubt that lung cancer would be reduced 
to less than ten per cent of its present incidence if cigarette smoking were 
discontinued.”® Statistics in the other direction—how many cigarette 
smokers develop lung cancer—would be more ad rem for a moral considera- 
tion of the problem. 

In a consideration of “Moral Problems of Plastic Surgery,”’® Fr. Connell 
adds a new example. It isall right fora plastic surgeon to doa “‘mammaplasty 
for the purpose of augmentation,” provided that it is not for any sinful 
purpose and that the augmentation is within the range of normal. To help 
get or hold a husband would seem to be a legitimate purpose. Actually, the 
doctor need not inquire into the purpose as long as the resultant product will 
be within the range of normal. 

Life® reports that a Texas chiropodist has amputated the tip of the little 
toes to the first joint for several hundred women, so that they can wear the 
extremely pointed shoes more comfortably. I suppose that this could be 
considered negligible on the matter of mutilation, but it does seem to me to 
be an excess of vanity to carve the feet to fit the shoes, instead of getting 
shoes to fit the feet. And the effect on the feet is permanent, whereas the 
fashion seems already to be changing. 


86 American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Feb., 1961) 136-37. 

% As reported by John F. Allen, Science Editor, San Francisco Examiner, Mar. 23, 1961, 
p. 1. 

American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Apr., 1961) 274-77. Cf. THEoLoGIcaAL STUDIES 
21 (1960) 595. 

® June 23, 1961, p. 37. 
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Concerned with more serious surgery, John J. Lynch, S.J., reviews the 
morality of surgical treatment of ectopic pregnancies.”° He outlines what js 
now considered the ordinary moral doctrine on the matter: by reason of the 
principle of the indirect voluntary combined with the principle of totality, 
the section of a Fallopian tube containing a fetus may be removed even with 
the certain death of the fetus resulting, when it is judged that the condition 
of the tube itself is a threat to the mother. The fetus itself can never be 
directly attacked or aborted. 

Recently I have been asked about tubal pregnancies in a way that makes 
me wonder about the objective truth of the indirectness of intention in such 
surgery. At times some doctors feel that it would be possible to save the 
entire tube and ask whether in such cases they may not shell out the fetus 
and repair the tube, or if that is not allowed, at least to open the tube and 
remove only a tiny spot where the fetus is actually attached, i.e., not a 
whole section of the tube but merely a tiny patch of tube lining, so as to 
leave the tube as a whole intact. 

Certainly, no more need be removed than is pathological and a threat to 
the mother. Suppose, on opening the tube, the doctor finds that he can save 
the entire tube. May he remove the fetus? Can he justify removal on the 
ground that the fetus is no worse off outside than in the tube? It will die 
sooner outside, but perhaps no more certainly than in its present confined 
position. If there were a possibility of keeping the fetus alive, either by 
artificial aids or by transplanting it to the wall of the uterus, then I believe 
that there would be no objection to removing it from the tube. But as long 
as there is no real chance of the fetus surviving, I believe moralists would 
agree in considering the removal of the fetus an occisive action and a direct 
abortion and so gravely illicit. 

Faced with the same situation, where the doctor feels that the whole 
tube can be salvaged, would he be justified in removing a tiny patch from 
the tube where the fetus is attached? Would it fulfil the double-effect condi- 
tions, even though the condition of the tube here and now is no threat to the 
mother? If it can be truly said that the tube is already in a pathological 
state which will become a threat, I believe that most moralists would allow 
the operation. The fact that the fetus will almost surely die anyhow can bea 
valid consideration where its death is only indirectly voluntary. It seems 
like hairsplitting, and perhaps there is a danger that the removal of the 
patch of tube is only an excuse for the direct intention of removing the fetus. 
Maybe the case will be alleviated in the years to come by finding means to 


7 “Ectopic Pregnancy: A Theological Review,” Linacre Quarterly 28 (Feb., 1961) 
9-14. 
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keep alive even a fetus of a few weeks by artificial means. For this purpose 
we can hope that research and experiments will be done with animals, but 
not with human beings. The only possibly licit experimentation of the kind 
with human embryos or fetuses that occurs to me might be in cases in which 

an already growing embryo or fetus is excised by legitimate a of 
the principle of the indirect voluntary. 

Experiments attempting to unite human ovum and sperm in vitro, like 
the widely publicized one of Dr. Daniele Petrucci in Bologna, were charac- 
terized by Pius XII in 1956 as “immoral and absolutely illicit,”” and this 
because human fecundation may take place only by a natural use of the sex 
function by husband and wife. However, the Pope added another reason 
too: “The Church . . . disapproves of all genetic experiments which make 
light of the spiritual nature of man and treat him as though he were nothing 
more than a member of an animal species.’”* Dr. Petrucci’s experiment 
seemed also to be a grave violation of the fifth commandment in another 
way, if, as the news item reported, he destroyed the life he had helped to 
start. Whatever theory one may hold on the time of human animation, it 
will be immoral deliberately to destroy what may be a human life, even 
though the resulting body may be grossly deformed. These points were 
made in a number of articles commenting on the Petrucci experiment.” 
Several mentioned that similar experiments had been conducted before by 
other scientists, including Dr. John Rock in 1944.” 

The principles of licit medical experimentation with human beings have 
been discussed in these Notes previously.’® An interesting application of the 
same principles to experiments in space flights is the subject of an article in 
Sal terrae,”* in which the author shows approval of the way the United 


7 Allocution to a Congress on Human Fecundity and Sterility, May 19, 1956; The 
Pope Speaks 3 (1956) 191-97; citation, pp. 194-95. 

” Allocution to the International Society for Blood Transfusion, Sept. 5, 1958; The 
Pope Speaks 6 (1960) 386-91; citation, p. 391. 

% Roberto Masi, “Valeur philosophique et moral d’une récente expériment de féconda- 
tion artificielle,” Collectanea Mechliniensia 46 (Mar., 1961) 179-84 (a translation from 
Italian original in Osservatore romano, Jan. 15, 1961); M. Dayez, “Expérimentation scienti- 
fique et exigences morales,’ Revue diocésaine de Tournai 16 (May, 1961) 268-73, which 
contains a good bibliography on human animation, p. 271; “Fecundation ‘in vitro,’ ” 
Clergy Monthly 25 (Jun., 1961) 181-83; G. Bosio, S.J., “A proposito dell’esperimento di 
Bologna,” Civilid cattolica 112, 1 (Feb. 4, 1961) 268-75. 

4 Clergy Monthly, art. cit., p. 181. 

7 THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 593-94. A recent summary of the ordinary doctrine 
is: Santiago Geraghty, S.J., “Etica en la experimentacién médica,” Estudios 50 (May, 
1961) 180-85. 

% Fernando Fueyo, “El hombre interespacial y la moral,” Sal terrae 49 (May, 1961) 
279-91. 
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States fulfilled all the ordinary conditions: the free consent of the subject, 
previous tests with animals (Ham gets honorable mention), the avoidance of 
unnecessary suffering and danger, avoidance of undue danger of death o 
permanent invalidism, medical preparedness of the subject, qualified person. 
nel conducting the experiment, the ability of the subject and experimenter 
to call off the experiment in case of unexpected danger, and even a value of 
success proportioned to the danger involved. 

“The Humanitarian Theory of Punishment’” is rejected by C. S. Lewis 
as contrary to a proper concept of justice, and harmful not only to the best 
interests of society but also of the criminal himself. If deterrence is the norm 
and not desert, any punishment could be imposed for any crime as long as 
it would deter others. Or if punishment is considered merely therapeutic, in 
the belief that all criminal acts are pathological, then it would follow that 
the state could impose “therapeutic” punishment for any mental “aber- 
ration,” including religion, if it so decided. Even pardon would have no 
meaning if there is no guilt. 

The ever-present possibility of nuclear war” has called forth more writings, 
especially on disarmament and nonviolent resistance. Bede Griffiths, 
O.S.B.,” still thinks that nonviolence is the only Christian way. He is willing 
to leave it to the conscience of each individual, but he believes that the 
more perfect way is an obligation for all who wish to follow the Christian 
way of life. He praises Ghandi for showing the effectiveness of nonviolence. 

Norman Karol Gottwald,® a non-Catholic, thinks more research is desir- 
able on ways of nonviolent resistance of the type exemplified by Ghandi and 
by Martin Luther King in the South, but he points out that Ghandi and 
King were both dealing with presumably Christian peoples, and their 
methods involve an appeal to Christian consciences in their own or mother 
country. The same effect cannot be expected on an outside enemy, especially 
when the enemy is a force of atheistic Communism. Nevertheless, he pro 
poses that some start might be made by some gesture at unilateral dis 
armament, to prove our good will in wanting general disarmament. 

To help Americans form a judgment on the question of disarmament, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has sent to all college libraries gift copies of two 
books on the subject. The Nation’s Safety and Arms Control,™ by Arthu 


™ Catholic Mind 59 (May-June, 1961) 254-60 (reprint from 20th Century). 

7 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 21 (1960) 590-93; 22 (Jun., 1961) 241; The Moral Dilemm 
of Nuclear Weapons: Essays from WorLbvigew (New York: Church Peace Union, 1961). 

7 “Non-violence and Nuclear War,” Blackfriars 42 (Apr., 1961) 157-62. 

80 “Some Strategies of Non-violence,” Worldview 4 (Apr., 1961) 3-7. 

81 New York: Viking Press, 1961. 
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Hadley, presents arguments against disarmament. Arms Control, Disarma- 
ment and National Security,” edited by Donald G. Brennan, contains a 
series of articles, mostly sponsored by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, discussing various aspects of the question, most of the articles 
being in favor of disarmament of some kind. 

Against a proposal of total unilateral disarmament as being the only 
Christian way, a letter to Worldview* takes up the suggestion that Christian 
love abstains from all force except to restrain evil, and asks what else the 
purpose of our armament is except to restrain the evil of Communist 
domination. 

Whatever be one’s opinion on the liceity of a nuclear war of defense, 
another name may be added to those who hold that the commands of 
government are to be obeyed unless one is sure that the command is unjust.™ 
In doubts, the presumption favors legitimate authority. 

The building of bomb shelters has been the subject of a number of com- 
ments. To judge from a review,** Herman Kahn, in a book On Thermonuclear 
War,®* suggests, among other things, that people should be made to believe 
the possibility of war, so that they will build shelters and take other means 
for survival and so will actually be taking steps to avoid war. The reviewer, 
a teacher in the Yale Divinity School, fears that making war seem thinkable 
and survival possible may make war more likely. 

Two Catholic writers expressed opposite opinions on the obligation to 
build bomb shelters. Msgr. Emmett Murphy, former Professor of Moral 
Theology at St. Bernard’s Seminary in Rochester, New York, stated that 
fathers of families have a moral obligation to provide fall-out shelters as the 
most feasible protection for their families.” Fr. Connell had earlier given 
what to me seems the more solid doctrine, that there is hardly a moral 
obligation to build bomb shelters, since they would seem to constitute 
extraordinary means, especially since it is doubtful that there will be a 
bombing attack, and further, doubtful how much good a shelter would be if 
there were such an attack.® Co-operating with government programs in the 


® New York: George Braziller, 1961. 

% Herman F. Reissig, “ ‘A Christian Approach to Nuclear War,’ ” Worldview 4 (Apr., 
1961) 8-9. 

* A. Tillet, “Encore l’objection de conscience,” L’Ami du clergé 71 (June 15, 1961) 
379-81. 

85 William Lee Miller, “Which Unthinkable Thoughts Do We Think?” Worldview 4 
(Apr., 1961) 10-11. 

% Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 

® As reported, San Francisco Monitor, Aug. 18, 1961, p. 1. 

% “Must We Build Bomb Shelters?” Liguorian 49 (Feb., 1961) 8-9. 
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matter is certainly recommended but hardly obligatory under pain of 
sin. 

Also on the fifth commandment was an answer by L. L. McReavy, thata 
direct intention to kill in self-defense against unjust attack is legitimate if 
it is the only feasible means of defense.® He believes that this holds also for 
defense against rape under the usual conditions, servato moderamine incul pala 
tutelae. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND ANOVULANTS 


Cahiers Laénnec devoted two issues to the subject of birth control.” The 
chaplain of the Laénnec center™ presents a good general outline of the 
principles agreed on by Catholic theologians regarding birth control; 
granted a proportionate reason, the avoidance of conception is not wrong in 
itself, so that its morality will depend on the morality of the means used. He 
distinguishes between means which are contraceptive (‘‘anticonceptionels”) 
and those which are in conformity with nature.” The bulk of his article is 
the traditional argument as to why nature can be a norm of morality. He 
makes no concrete applications. 

P. Anciaux, cited last December as holding some rather strange views,* 
discusses the question of whether there has been a change in the Church's 
teaching on the morality of marriage in these matters.“ He finds that there 
has been no change of doctrine, but a development of doctrine to keep pace 
with the development of science and general knowledge. 

The general principles of the morality of birth control are outlined ina 
different approach by H. E. DiCristina, S.J.,°* to show that the difference 
between contraception and rhythm as means to avoid conception is clear 
from a consideration of the sovereignty of God and the creaturehood of 
man; that man should use God’s plan for birth control and not go contrary 
to it. Even more poetical in arguing against contraception are two other 
articles. An Argentinian Jesuit®* argues that true conjugal love is found in 
the very fertility of its act, so that contraception is an abuse of conjugal 

® “Killing in Self-defence,” Clergy Review 46 (Apr., 1961) 237-39. 

April and June, 1961. 

*" Bernard Simmonet, “Réflexions sur l’enseignement de l’église,”” Cathiers Laénnec 21 
(June, 1961) 18-28. 

® Tbid., p. 18. 

% THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 21 (1960) 601-2. 

™ “Verandert de huwelijksmoraal? Pastorale beschouwingen bij een groeicrisis,” Col 
lectanea Mechliniensia 46 (Mar., 1961) 113-33. 

% “God or Man in Birth Control?” Priest 17 (Apr., 1961) 331-35. 

% Enrique E. Fabbri, S.J., “Amor y fecundidad,” Estudios 50 (May, 1961) 186-91. 
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love. An American Jesuit” treats of the nature of sex as essentially altruistic 
and at the same time aiding the perfection of one’s own person by helping 
towards the perfection of another. His treatment is reminiscent of E. 
Mersch’s Love, Marriage and Chastity. 

In a more practical vein, an English doctor” suggests points which may 
help encourage couples who have reason to limit their families to practice 
thythm rather than contraception. He emphasizes the safety of rhythm 
under proper direction and the value to be found in the sacrifice involved in 
abstinence as manifesting true love, where contraception rather shows sel- 
fishness. 

In one of the issues of Cahiers Laennec mentioned above, Dr. Maurice 
Dubost!” recounts the latest scientific developments regarding ovulation. 
Without making any moral judgment, he describes methods for determining 
ovulation in two senses: finding out when it takes place and using anovulants 
to insure its taking place or not at a given time. 

Msgr. James Madden™ again summarizes the basic moral principles for 
the use of anovulants as recounted in these Notes last December,’ without 
touching the more delicate questions on which Catholic writers have differed. 
One of these questions is whether a woman may deliberately suppress ovula- 
tion during the time of lactation. Denis O’Callaghan™ reaffirms his earlier 
stand that suppression of ovulation is licit during lactation, because nature 
intends sterility at that time. In other words, suppressing ovulation at such 
a time is aiding nature, not going contrary to it. Holding the same opinion 
and on the same grounds is Dr. Leonhard M. Weber, Professor of Moral 
Theology in Solothurn, Switzerland. 

Dr. Acland, whom I would not consider a very reliable authority on moral 
matters, challenges Fr. O’Callaghan’s doctrine on the question of biological 


Paul M. Quay, S.J., “Contraception and Conjugal Love,” THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 22 
(Mar., 1961) 18-40. 

% New York: Sheed & Ward, 1939. Originally, “Amour, mariage, chastité,”’ Nouvelle 
reoue théologique 55 (1928) 5-30. 

*® J. Dominian, “Family Limitation: A Catholic Doctor’s View,” Blackfriars 42 (May, 
1961) 206-13. 

100 “Tyonnées récentes sur l’ovulation,” Cahiers Laennec 21 (June, 1961) 2-17. 

101 “Oral Contraceptives and Family Limitation,’ Australasian Catholic Record 38 
(Apr., 1961) 140-46. 

18 THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 599-600. 

103 “Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication,” Irish Theological Quarterly 27 (Oct., 
1960) 333-39. Cf. comment on original article, THEoLocicat StuprEs 21 (1960) 600-601. 

1% “Prinarat Noraethynodrel,”’ Allgemeine Sonntagszeitung 6 (Apr. 23, 1961) 5 
(reprinted from Petrus-Blatt). 
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facts as well as on the ground of inconsistency.’ He states that the time 
of absence of menstruation in healthy women after childbirth, and so pre. 
sumably of ovulation, differs from six weeks to eighteen months. He wonders 
whether Fr. O’Callaghan would allow anovulants up to eighteen months. He 
also accuses the Irish writer of inconsistency in allowing what appears by 
his own norms to be a direct sterilization. In the same issue of the Jrish 
Theological Quarterly, Fr. O’Callaghan defends his previous position by 
saying that he considers a direct sterilization the rendering a woman sterile 
when she would naturally be fertile.’ 

M. Thieffry, S.J.,” also challenges this liberal lactation opinion on both 
fact and principle. He wonders whether it can be said that nature does not 
intend a woman to be fertile during lactation. But whatever the medical 
facts and presumptions therefrom, he feels that if conception should be 
avoided during the time of lactation, it must be achieved by licit means; and 
any positive act to frustrate the effects of an act of natural intercourse is the 
sin of contraception. This conforms to my opinion in the matter as expressed 
last December.’ In my judgment, a principle which seems valid and 
applicable here is one enunciated by Nicholas Crotty, C.P., in Australia: 
“the individual’s direct right over this power [the reproductive function] is 
limited to use and non-use and goes no further.’ However, when Fr. 
Nicholas comes to the application of his principles to this particular question 
of the deliberate suppression of ovulation during lactation, he seems to 
hesitate. He wonders whether “depriving the act of its power when nature 
intends it should be absent’? may not be contraception. In other words, he 
seems inclined to think it still is contraception, but he is not sure. 

Perhaps I am harping on an oversimplification, but it seems to me that if 
our accepted moral terminology is to mean anything, we must say that 
every act by which sterility is deliberately produced is a direct sterilization, 
and that every act by which conception is deliberately impeded from follow- 
ing an act of intercourse is contraception. What Fr. O’Callaghan and the 


105 “Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication,” Irish Theological Quarterly 28 (Apr., 
1961) 155-56. For my doubts on Dr. Acland, see THEOLOGICAL StuptIEs 21 (1960) 594-95, 
600. 

106 “Dr. O’Callaghan Replies,” Irish Theological Quarterly 28 (Apr., 1961) 156-59. 

10 “Stérilisation hormonale et morale chrétienne,” Nouvelle revue théologique 83 (Feb., 
1961) 135-58. 

1088 THEOLOGICAL StupDIES 21 (1960) 601. 

10 “The Moral Issues in Hormonal Control of Fertility,”” Australasian Catholic Record 
38 (Apr., 1961) 102-13; citation, p. 108. Cf. THzoLocicaL Stupres 22 (Jun., 1961) 260. 
Of course, this does not rule out the application of the principle of totality to the sexual 
organs in their function as parts of the body and not in their specifically sexual function. 

10 Art. cit., p. 112. 
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others mean, perhaps, is that direct sterilization is not forbidden when it 
can be said that the person should naturally be sterile, or that contraception 
is not sinful when it can be said that nature intends that conception should 
not take place. 

It is certainly true that a statement of papal teaching is to be interpreted 
according to what the pope meant to be teaching. For example, all agree 
that Pius XI did not mean to exclude the possibility of direct sterilization as 
a punitive measure. Similarly, one might say that papal statements con- 
demning all forms of contraception did not mean to exclude the possibility 
of a licit douche to expel semen immediately after an act of rape. I would 
call such a douche contraceptive but not meant to be included in the general 
condemnation. So also, I suppose that one might argue that Pius XII and 
the Holy Office in condemning direct sterilization did not mean to condemn 
direct sterilization of a woman at a time when she should naturally be 
sterile. But this is what I cannot see. It seems to me that the reason why 
direct sterilization is always wrong is that the positive suppression of the 
sexual function is not within the dominion of the individual. Likewise, it 
seems to me, the reason why contraception is immoral is the contradiction 
in willing an act of intercourse and a deliberate frustration of the natural 
purpose of that act. If this is true, then the douche after rape, although 
contraceptive, would not have this contradiction in the will, since the act of 
intercourse was not willed by the woman. 

If the other principle is allowed—that it is all right to induce sterility 
deliberately when nature seems to intend sterility—I see further difficulties. 
Who is to judge when nature intends sterility? Are we to say that whenever 
conception would be physically harmful to the woman, causing sterility or 
impeding conception is legitimate? To me it seems that the answer has to be 
rather that when conception would be harmful, the couple should abstain. 
Pius XII certainly ruled out the use of anovulants for preventing conception 
even at times when the uterus or whole organism could not bear a preg- 
nancy." Are we to say that as long as the treatment is in imitation of 
natural processes, it is all right, but forbidden if it is not similar? Anovulants 
are certainly not an exact replacement of natural substances’ and are 
certainly artificial means; so, why not other contraceptives in similar cir- 
cumstances? 

And who is to say when it is natural to be sterile? Is natural post partum 


11 Allocution to the Seventh International Convention of the International Society of 
Hematology, Sept. 12, 1958; The Pope Speaks 6 (1960) 392-400, esp. 394-95. 

12J. D. Acland explicitly denies that it is replacement therapy: Catholic Medical 
Quarterly 14 (Apr., 1961) 41-42. 
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sterility six weeks or eighteen months or what?" Is it natural for a woman 
to be sterile for twenty-five days out of every twenty-eight? So, may she 
use anovulants to be sure that she cannot be fertile except on a given three 
days each month? If that were true, could she also use other contraceptives 
on all but days thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen after each menstruation? 
These seem to me to be logical consequences of the principles of those who 
hold the liberal opinion on the lactation period, and if so, are strong argu- 
ments against its truth. 

Dr. Weber™ suggests one norm for the use of anovulants which I have 
used in other gynecological moral problems. If a doctor feels that a given 
treatment with anovulants (or a hysterectomy or a D and C) would be 
medically indicated for a woman who had no sexual life, or (I would add) is 
certainly already permanently sterile, then that treatment might also be 
used on married women of childbearing age. It is not an exact norm, but in 
my judgment it is often a good practical norm. 

In last December’s consideration of the use of anovulants, I had com- 
mented on Canon Anciaux’ approval of their use to allay extreme fear of 
pregnancy,"® that it would not be licit if the intent is to allay the fear by 
making sure that pregnancy will not follow, but that if the drugs had some 
sort of immediately tranquilizing effect and impeding of pregnancy was not 
intended, their use might be justified on the principle of the indirect volun- 
tary or double effect. Dr. Weber, in the article mentioned before, seems to 
think that anovulants do have such an immediate effect ;!"° at least, he men- 
tions the possibility without further comment. As with others, he seems to 
be somewhat remiss in his application of the principle of the indirect volun- 
tary. He keeps insisting on the only intended effect, whereas all moralists 
have always agreed that the evil effect must not be intended at all, but only 
permitted. The fact that the evil effect is one half of a twofold or double 
effect does not make the act therefore licit. The other conditions must also 
be fulfilled, as is clearly explained by Josef Fuchs, S.J., of the Gregorian in 
Rome,'” and Fr. Thieffry in the article mentioned before. 

Another use of anovulants discussed by moralists is the question of putting 


us J. D. Acland, Irish Theological Quarterly 28 (Apr., 1961) 155-56, says it varies from 
six weeks to eighteen months. Cf. Thieffry, art. cit., who cites R. Carpentier, S.J., as fol- 
lowing Dr. DeGuchteneere’s opinion, originally for nine months, revised to three months 
as solidly probable. 

M4 Art. cit. 

15 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 21 (1960) 601-2. 

U6 Loc. cit. 

u7 “Nota de aliquo casu recentiore ‘sterilizationis therapeuticae,’” Periodica de re 
morali, canonica, liturgica 50 (1, 1961) 31-38. 
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off menstruation to improve efficiency in a scheduled sports event. In moral 
conferences I have held that a fairly important event could justify putting 
off menstruation, provided that there is no contraceptive intention. Further 
conditions are added by two other writers. Nicholas Crotty"* would approve 
if it does not unduly delay ovulation. A long delay of ovulation would 
violate the principle of totality. Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J.,"° until recently 
Regent of the Georgetown University School of Medicine, approves on 
condition that the delay in menstruation be not caused by inhibiting ovula- 
tion. I would agree to these conditions but I find a difficulty in Fr. O’Don- 
nell’s reasoning. He would not allow deferring menstruation by inhibiting 
ovulation, because this ‘‘would clearly seem to be direct sterilization. It is a 
procedure which accomplishes its end precisely by rendering procreation 
impossible (even though temporarily) and this is a definition of direct 
sterilization.””° But does it accomplish its end precisely by rendering pro- 
creation impossible? Or is it not rather an example of an action which pro- 
duces two effects: rendering procreation impossible (by preventing release 
of a fertilizable ovum) and preventing the development of the endometrium 
(by preventing release of hormones)? The sterility, the inability to conceive, 
is not what is directly intended as end or means, but a condition is intended 
which will also produce sterility. So also, a hysterectomy performed to 
prevent menstruation and without intending sterility would be an indirect 
and not a direct sterilization. It would be immoral if only for convenience of 
avoiding menstruation, because of lack of a reasonable proportion between 
good and bad efiects. This seems to me an example of the lack of precision in 
applying the principle of the indirect voluntary of which Fr. Thieffry com- 
plains in his article.” 

Be it noted that I consider Fr. O’Donnell’s article an excellent treatment 
of the morality of the use of anovulants, aside from what I consider this one 
slight inaccuracy. And even here, am I perhaps missing something? 

On a somewhat related matter, L. L. McReavy™ raises an interesting 
question. Bertha, with the consent of her husband, takes a pill which would 
prevent the implantation of a fertilized ovum. If they both now repent, may 
they have marriage relations while the pill is still exercising its effect? 
Citing Noldin as an authority, Fr. McReavy says that ordinarily they must 


8 Art. cit. 

19 “Moral Concepts of Progestational Therapy,” Georgetown Medical Bulletin 14 
(May, 1961) 330-33. 

20 Tbid., p. 332. 

21 Art. cit. For other examples of inaccurate application of the principle, see 
THEOLOGICAL StuprIEs 21 (1960) 601, 602. 

12 “Pharmaceutical Birth Prevention,” Clergy Review 46 (Feb., 1961) 103-6. 
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wait until the effect has ceased or has been medically counteracted, but fora 
grave cause they may have relations. The same might well be applied to the 
contraceptive use of anovulants. 

The question of birth control as a solution to the population problem has 
brought forth more discussion, including mention in at least two ecclesiasti- 
cal documents, Pope John’s Encyclical Mater et magistra and a statement by 
the assembly of cardinals and archbishops of France. The Encyclical was 
somewhat disappointing on this question, since it treats the problem as 
though there were only two alternatives: contraception or economic develop- 
ment.!% The statement of the cardinals and archbishops of France men- 
tioned also the third possibility: legitimate regulation of births by use of 
abstinence.™ Individual statements of Cardinal Gerlier and Msgr. Guerry 
also spoke of the Christian possibility of a regulation of births.” All of 
these French statements point out that even apart from a general population 
problem, regulation of births by legitimate means is often a social necessity 
for the fulfilment of the second part of the primary end of marriage, the 
proper bringing-up of children.”* 


CHASTITY AND FRATERNAL COHABITATION 


With the appearance of Whom God Hath Not Joined™ by Claire McAuley, 
and its reviews in Time™ and in the syndicated column of Msgr. John 
Kennedy in many diocesan papers of the country,” the possibility of frater- 


13 Acta apostolicae sedis 53 (July 15, 1961) 401-64; on population problem, pp. 445-49. 

14 Déclaration de l’Assemblée des cardinaux et archevéques de France, “La limitation 
des naissances,” Documentation catholique 58 (Mar. 19, 1961) cols. 371-73. 

125 “Te probléme du contréle des naissances: Réponse de S. Em. le cardinal Gerlier,” 
ibid. 58 (Mar. 19, 1961) cols. 374-75, also discusses the law of France which forbids advertis- 
ing and sale of contraceptives; “Lettre de S. Exc. Mgr. Guerry,” ibid., col. 375. 

126 Similarly, Raymond H. Potvin, “Human Fertility and the Common Good,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Apr., 1961) 217-30; G. J. Gustafson, S.S. (“GJG”), 
“Current Population Myths,” Priest 17 (May, 1961) 395-99; “The Population Explosion,” 
Revue de l Université d’Ottawa 31 (Jan—Mar., 1961) 29-49, which includes three articles: 
Edward O. Dodson, “A Biologist’s View,”’ pp. 29-34; D. Clarke Taylor, ““The Economist's 
Viewpoint,” pp. 35-40; Gordon Irving, “A Sociologist’s View,” pp. 40-49. According toa 
news item in the Los Angeles Tidings, Mar. 31, 1961, the assembly of the World Health 
Organization of the UN defeated a proposal to endorse “planned parenthood” asa preventa- 
tive health measure by a vote of 31-18 with 25 abstentions. The resolution had been pro- 
posed by delegates of Ceylon and Norway and was opposed especially by representatives of 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Belgium on the grounds that WHO should not pass on a 
matter involving the religious beliefs of people in several member countries. 

1” New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. 

18 Mar. 3, 1961, p. 58; and correspondence, Mar. 24, 1961, p. 6. 

19 E.g., Tidings, Mar. 3 1961, p. 8. 
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nal cohabitation as a solution to some situations involving invalid marriages 
is bound to become far more widely known than before. It has been treated 
in ecclesiastical journals a number of times'®° and is mentioned very briefly in 
most manuals of moral theology." In a recent review of the matter, Giuseppe 
Rossino™ recalls that it should not be an ordinary solution but is only to be 
used for exceptional circumstances, especially where there are children of 
the invalid union and the former spouse is also remarried civilly. Usually 
there should have been a period of proof of being able to make the ordinarily 
proximate occasion of sin in cohabitation actually remote in the particular 
case.'*8 To absolve a dying penitent, it will often be enough to get a promise 
to do what must be done." 

The third condition, the absence of scandal, will perhaps be made easier 
of fulfilment by Claire McAuley’s book. At least now many more people 
will appreciate that such things are done and so may be more ready to 
believe it true of a particular case. 

Canon Rossino exhorts priests to be courteous and kindly to people in- 
volved in invalid marriages. Their asking how to get back to the sacraments 
is an indication of some good will, and priests should be willing to help them 
find and embrace a way. If the matter comes up in confession, the priest 
might even suggest that the penitent give him permission to use the knowl- 
edge outside of confession, so that he can try to see the other party and help 
persuade him to give the brother-sister arrangement a try. One can appeal 
to his love for his partner to agree to what will be the only solace for the 
partner’s conscience. 

Even if a priest has to refuse absolution for failure to fulfil the necessary 
conditions, he should explain his refusal as gently as possible, promise to 
pray for the person, and urge him too to prayer, for the grace to realize what 
is necessary and to be able to do it. Certainly, a confessor would be failing 
in his duties if he immediately ordered a person from his confessional without 
hearing any more than her opening statement that she is a divorced woman. 


180 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 16 (1955) 268-69. 

181 E.g., hard to beat for brevity: Noldin, De sacramentis (31st ed.; Innsbruck: Rauch, 
1955) n. 657, Pro praxi, n. 2: “Si impedimentum indispensabile est et uni vel utrique 
notum, coniuges omnino separandi sunt. Quaenam autem separatio urgenda sit, ex 
adiunctis dependet; scilicet . . . c) Si ex cohabitatione non oritur incontinentiae periculum, 
sufficit ut a communi toro separentur et tamquam frater et soror cohabitent.” 

182 “Si assolvono i concubini?” Perfice munus 36 (Jan., 1961) 12-17. 

188 The Holy See sometimes requires a year of living free from sexual activity before 
allowing such cohabitation for an ex-priest. 

14 G. Rossino, “Come trattare i concubini moribondi,” Perfice munus 36 (June, 1961) 
336-42. 
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Fr. Connell** rightly condemns such actions and incidentally warns against 
inaccurate and misleading generalizations from the pulpit about divorced 
and remarried persons. 

The confessor or priest adviser should be kind, but not to the extent of 
approving or even appearing to approve a sinful situation.** According to 
Claire McAuley’s book and according to what I have heard in actual cases, 
all too often priests tell people in invalid marriages that nothing can be done 
except to wait and pray—apparently either afraid to suggest too difficult a 
solution or perhaps only trying to practice nondirective counseling. If it is 
the latter, the priest should let them know clearly that he is not suggesting 
anything. But when a person is asking a priest how to get back to the state 
of grace, the priest should give a true answer. 

Some priests apparently think that a brother-sister arrangement is too 
difficult and that even to suggest it might put the inquirer in bad faith. But 
if the party has asked about fixing up an invalid marriage, or asked how to 
regain the state of grace, he presumably already realizes that his present 
situation is sinful. The first requisite for such a person to get into the state 
of grace is to stop committing adultery, and I think he should be told this. 
If the person has had enough good will to ask for advice, give him credit for 
enough to make an effort to do the unum necessarium. If he shows any good 
will at all, God’s grace will not be wanting. 

The first reaction of many to such a suggestion may be to consider it 
impossible. But I know quite a few couples who first balked at my suggesting 
the idea, but later realized its necessity and began to live up to it, and have 
shown gratitude ever since for having had the idea suggested to them. 

And if they cannot come to accept such a suggestion, how can they ever 
have true contrition? If the invalidly married couple continue to commit 
adultery until the former spouse dies, have they true contrition? It is possible 
but very doubtful. M. Huftier in L’A mi du clergé™ proposes such a case. He 
puts it in this form. Suppose a couple is invalidly married because of a 
living former spouse. The invalidly married couple continue to have marriage 
relations. Then word comes that the former spouse is dead. So they go to 
confession and are about to have their marriage validated, when it is dis- 
covered that the death report was erroneous. The former spouse is still 
alive. Certainly, if the invalidly married couple will not now separate at 
least @ toro, their contrition is not true. 

185 “Tenouncing the Divorced,” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (May, 1961) 352-53. 

136 Also urging kindness towards sinners without showing approval of sin is Bernard F. 
McWilliams, C.SS.R., “The Care and Feeding of Black Sheep,” Liguorian 49 (June, 1961) 


1-4. 
137 “Contrition et état extérieur de péché?” L’Ami du clergé 71 (Jan. 19, 1961) 47-48. 
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A confessor need not specifically ask a couple who have continued having 
intercourse up to the death of the former spouse whether they would be 
willing to give up such activity if the report of death was false; but it cer- 
tainly has to be their state of mind even for valid imperfect contrition with 
the sacrament of penance. 

For an invalidly married couple a copy of Whom God Hath Not Joined 
should be helpful, both towards making the decision and for practical hints 
on how to live up to a brother-sister arrangement. It might also be useful 
for a couple who, though validly married, have to practice complete absti- 
nence because of the wife’s health or for some other grave reason. 

The matter on chastity can be concluded with a few very brief notices 
involving opposite extremes. A new foundation of Dominican Sisters of 
Bethany has been made in Boston. Their special work is “converting 
prostitutes and women criminals and attempting to lead them to a religious 
vocation in an order inspired by a public sinner and a great saint, Mary 
Magdalen.” L. L. McReavy shows that “the superior blessedness of the 
single life’”** consists in the fuller dedication to closer union with God, 
whether through vows or not. Without such dedication the married life 
would seem superior to the single. William Bertrams, S.J.,° outlines his 
new book on the celibacy of priests,"' explaining that misunderstanding of 
the nature of celibacy, virginity, and sexuality is the cause of many defec- 
tions from the priesthood. 


JUSTICE 


The right to own private property, implicity affirmed in the seventh and 
tenth commandments and confirmed in the great social encyclicals including 
Mater et magistra of John XXIII,™ is the subject of two articles by Ignatius 
McDonough, of the Society of the Atonement seminary, but his treatment 
is rather socioeconomic than moral. Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., treats of 


148 John Baptiste, “Salvaging the Streetwalker,” Priest 17 (Jan., 1961) 61-64. 

189 Clergy Review 46 (May, 1961) 298-301. 

40 “Te caelibatu clericorum,” Periodica de re morali, canonica, liturgica 50 (2, 1961) 
203-11. 

Ml Der Zilibat des Priesters: Sinngehalt und Grundlagen (Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 
1960). Cf. also, by the same author, “De efformando in clericis genuino fundamento 
caelibatus suscipiendi,” Periodica de re morali, canonica, lilurgica 47 (1958) 3-28, digested 
in Theology Digest 8 (1960) 167-68. 

M2 4 AS 53 (1961) 427. 

48 “Ownership: A Tabooed Subject,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Mar., 1961) 
553-61; “The Unit System of Ownership,” ibid. (Apr., 1961) 662-70. 

14 “The Humility of ‘The Poor in Spirit,’ ”’ American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (May, 
1961) 313-19. 
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the limitations of the right of ownership, but from an ascetical rather than a 
moral viewpoint—at least, I trust it is so intended, for he urges all to use 
material goods in the best possible way. More specifically moral is an article 
by Franz Kliiber showing that the right to private property is not an abso- 
lute right, but rather relative.® In the actual condition of mankind it is the 
best and only sure way to fulfil the absolute right of all to the material 
things of the world necessary to their lives as human beings. 

Are all workers obliged to join a union? J. M. Jackson,™® writing in 
Blackfriars, judges that there is no obligation to join a union, especially 
when the union may engage in immoral activities. But even if nothing im- 
moral is being done by the union, a worker should not be forced to support 
political actions in which he does not believe. The mere fact that a worker 
shares in the benefits secured by a union does not in itself create an obliga- 
tion in justice to join the union. The principles outlined in the article could 
well lead to the conclusion that in some circumstances there could be an 
obligation to join. F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., comes explicitly to this conclu- 
sion in commenting on the letter of Cardinal Tardini™ to the Semaine 
Sociale in Grenoble, while holding that there is not always an obligation to 
join a union. 

E. A. Keller, C.S.C.,“ noted as a spokesman for the conservative side on 
socioeconomic matters,'™ is strong in denying any right on the side of labor 
to share in management. He correctly cites Pius XI and Pius XII as his 
authorities, but neglects to mention that the very sections of their writing 
which denied the right urged the practice as a helpful means towards better 
relations between labor and management. In Mater et magistra, Pope John 
XXIII reaffirms the desirability of some form of profit sharing and sharing 
in the ownership of the business,'*' and holds as legitimate the desire of 
workers to have some say in the management of business enterprises for 
which they work.!” 


45 “Der Ort des Privateigentums im System des Naturrechts,” Die neue Ordnung 13 
(1959) 81-97; digest: Theology Digest 9 (Winter, 1961) 59-61. 

46 ‘Trade Unions and Individual Liberties,” Blackfriars 42 (Apr., 1961) 163-70. 

7 “Compulsory Unionism,” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Feb., 1961) 133-35. 
Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., THeoLtocicat Stupres 9 (1948) 60-61; 14 (1953) 47-50. 

“8 The Pope Speaks 6 (1960) 401-4. 

49 ““Co-management: A Moral Analysis,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Jan., 1961) 
335-42. 

180 Cf. criticisms of his ultraconservatism: Catholic Mind 53 (1955) 1-12; America 79 
(Apr. 17, 1948) 21-24; Crown Heights Comment 9 (Jan. 20, 1948 and Jan. 27, 1948): whole 
of both issues; Social Order 6 (1956) 440-45; Homiletic and Pastoral Review 57 (1956-57) 
479-80. 

151 4AS 53 (1961) 420-21. 18 Thid., p. 424 
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A number of brief answers to cases concerned matters of justice. Emile 
Garrigou'® states that a business man has no right to keep what he makes in 
unjust profits, but admits that it is often hard to say when profits are un- 
just. The same article affirms that restitution for the thefts of children from 
their parents can usually be safely presumed to be condoned. 

Is it licit for a librarian of a public library to buy books at the library dis- 
count for friends? No, says Father Connell,! it is a violation of justice un- 
less the bookseller agrees to the practice at least implicitly or tacitly. Such 
agreement should not simply be presumed, but there should be some evi- 
dence. Otherwise the librarian is deceiving the seller, since it is understood 
that the books will be used in the public library, which should help promote 
sales. But might the reason for the discount be rather that libraries are 
quantity buyers of books? If so, there would seem to be no injustice in in- 
creasing the quantity a little more. 

If a storekeeper accepts money which he later learns is counterfeit, he 
may not pass it on to another person in change. It is simply his loss if he 
cannot locate the person who gave it to him. Ordinarily he should report the 
fact to the police. If a clerk takes counterfeit money inadvertently, he 
should not have to make it up unless there is an explicit agreement to this 
beforehand. He is merely the owner’s agent, and supposing no fraud or 
undue negligence on the part of the clerk, the loss is the owner’s. So answers 
Fr. Connell,!®* and he might have added that the same holds for any person 
who so receives counterfeit money. He has a right to be recompensed by the 
person or firm who gave it to him, but not by anyone else. 

Insurance claims can involve knotty problems. Msgr. James Madden’®* 
proposes such a problem and attempts a solution. A friend of a car owner is 
driving without a license. Although he is a competent driver, he is involved 
in an accident. When the investigating police officer asks who was driving, 
the owner says that he was, to protect his friend from arrest for driving 
without a license. Later there are insurance claims to be filed. The insurance 
contract has a condition that the car was being operated according to the 
law. What is the owner to do? Msgr. Madden points out, first of all, that the 
owner sinned in lying to the police officer, even though no sin was com- 
mitted by the friend for violating a penal traffic law, provided he was truly 
a competent driver. There would also be a sin of injustice in collecting from 


18 “Fonnéteté en affaires,” L’Ami du clergé 71 (Jan. 26, 1961) 56-57. 

14 “Extension of a Discount,” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Feb., 1961) 135-36. 
Cf. a similar case, THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 (1955) 254-55. 

155 “Questions about Counterfeit Money,” Liguorian 49 (Mar., 1961) 13-14. 

156 “Car Insurance,”’ Australasian Catholic Record 38 (Apr., 1961) 36-40. 
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the insurance company on the false statement that the car was being oper- 
ated in accordance with the law, and so an obligation to restitution. How- 
ever, in such cases where the violation of the law was a mere technicality and 
in no way a contributory cause of the damage, the insurance company may 
be willing to make some kind of settlement. Msgr. Madden suggests that if 
the money had already been received and restitution was due, the amount 
might be estimated by an expert in insurance matters who knows the com- 
pany and can fairly judge the amount which the company would be willing 


to pay. 
EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


Pope John suggested an outline for a positive treatment of the eighth 
commandment in his Christmas message last year: “think the truth, pay 
honor to it, speak it, and do it.’ 

Must a guilty person admit his guilt on questioning by a superior? M. 
Huftier'®* answers in the negative: certainly not in a penal or criminal 
judicial process and probably not to the private questioning of a superior, 
even a religious superior, who can inflict a penalty. The only obligation 
might come from a requirement of the common good, if otherwise some 
other person or persons would suffer unduly from suspicion or accusation. 
This seems a question that could stand more research. Church and state 
both protect a person from having to testify against himself. I almost feel 
that it is a natural right, unless the guilty person has himself established 
circumstances where he shows that he is willing to incriminate himself, as in 
going to confession. 

Calumny is a rather serious charge to make against a person, especially 
against a public servant. Edward Duff, S.J., editor of Social Order, makes 
such a charge against J. B. Mathews, executive director of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, for his 1953 statement that 
“the largest single group supporting the Communist apparatus in the 
United States today is composed of Protestant clergymen.”!® Fr. Duff goes 
on ‘to show that the vast majority of Protestant clergymen are loyal Ameri- 
cans, as everyone knows. But nowhere does he show that the statement as 
cited from Mathews is false. He might better have attacked the statement 
for the false suspicions it might cause in the minds of hearers. But to prove 

181 The Pope Speaks 7 (1, 1961) 73-83. 

18 “Tn coupable doit-il se dénoncer?” L’Ami du clergé 71 (Jan. 26, 1961) 52-54. 

18 “Not Guilty As Charged,” Social Order 11 (Feb., 1961) 49-53; citation of Mathews, 
p. 49; the charge: “The charge of J. B. Mathews, on the record, must be set down as a 
calumny” (p. 52). 
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the statement actually false, he should show that there were other single 
groups supporting the Communist apparatus more numerous than the 
group of Protestant clergymen. 

A case at the University of California brings up an interesting point of 
justice with regard to honor and perhaps also with regard to material goods. 
Is a teacher justified in giving a student an “‘F” as a punitive measure? The 
facts of the UC case’® were that the professor of military science gave a 
student an ‘‘F” when academically he deserved an ‘‘A” as a punishment for 
appearing in ROTC uniform while on a student picket line protesting com- 
pulsory military training. It seems to me that a punitive failing grade can be 
justified, provided that it is clearly understood, by explicit regulation or 
general custom, before the course is begun, or at least before the offense is 
committed. For example, in most places it is generally understood that any- 
one caught cheating in an examination will receive a zero for that examina- 
tion. But if there is no indication before the offense that a punitive “F” may 
be given, I do not think that the professor would be justified in giving it. 
Flagrant offenses against school regulations or morals would justify expul- 
sion from a school, but academically I should think that this should be put 
down as withdrawing or expelled while passing, as differing from expelled 
while failing. 


CHURCH PRECEPTS 


Fast and abstinence regulations are the occasion of many questions. 
Answers to several were given early this year. One question is whether meat 
extracts used to flavor broths or gravies are forbidden on days of abstinence. 
Writers in France’™ and Italy'® agreed on the norm: if they have lost all 
flavor of meat, they are allowed; but if they give a meat flavor, they are 
forbidden. The Italian writer judged that cubes of meat extract used in 
Italy do not have the flavor of meat and so are allowed: the “Maggi” type 
certainly, the “Liebig” type probably. 

T. P. Cunningham! reminds readers that the obligation to fast and/or 
abstain still holds on holydays of obligation which by indult are not ob- 
served as such, like the Epiphany in the U.S. Vermeersch once held the 
opposite opinion but rejected it in 1912. 


160 As reported in the San Francisco Examiner, May 2, 1961, p. 6. 

161 Emile Garrigou, “Abstinence,” L’Ami du clergé 71 (Jan. 26, 1961) 57-58. 

162 Leone Babbini, O.F.M., “Grassi animali fusi e dadi di carne per brode,” Palestra del 
dero 40 (Apr. 1, 1961) 398-99. Cf. THEoLocicaL SruptEs 11 (1950) 55. 

163 “Abstinence on Retrenched Holydays—Vermeersch’s Opinion,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record 95 (Mar., 1961) 202-4. 
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As was expected, the option of observing the fast and abstinence of the 
Christmas vigil on December 23rd has brought up many questions. F. J. 
Connell, C.SS.R.,!“ answers a number of them briefly. (1) When Christmas 
falls on Monday, as this year, there will be no fast or abstinence for the 
vigil, but the 23rd will be an ember day. (2) When Christmas comes on 
Tuesday, as in 1962, one may fast and abstain on either Sunday or Monday. 
If the obligation had been simply transferred to the 23rd, it would cease in 
such a year. But it is only that one may fulfil it on the 23rd. (3) A person 
born on December 24th would have to abstain for the Christmas vigil on 
his twenty-first birthday but not fast. A person born on the 23rd would have 
to fast and abstain when he reached twenty-one; but in both cases he may 
fulfil his obligation by anticipation on the 23rd even though he would not 
be obliged on that day. (Compare with anticipating the breviary before 
ordination.) (4) A person born on the 24th need not fast on his fifty-ninth 
birthday. (5) If a person abstains on the 23rd when it is a Friday without 
thinking of the vigil, he can still count it as his vigil abstinence. (6) By 
epikeia he can separate the obligations of fast and abstinence. 

When challenged about point 4 above, Fr. Connell explained that the 
authors are split over whether the obligation ceases on the fifty-ninth birth- 
day or the day after.’® The sixtieth year begins on the day of the fifty-ninth 
birthday at the time when the person was born fifty-nine years before. And 
when part of the day is free from the obligation, the whole day is free. So 
also, when one will be for part of a fast day in an area where it is not obliga- 
tory, he need not fast before arriving there either. 

A note by an Episcopalian lady gives a good treatment of the obligation 
of head covering for women in church.'®* It is a matter of accepted good 
manners. The use of gloves or Kleenex on the head is an absurdity. I am 
certainly in agreement with this. At least in our country, better no covering 
than something absurd. The obligation of canon 1262, §2 is considered by all 
commentators to be a light obligation, and it obliges strictly only for sacred 
services. Scandal should not be given, but in my judgment, in our civilization 
a girl or woman should rather visit a church bareheaded than not visit; aad 
better bareheaded than using an absurd covering. 

A similar question might be raised as to whether the narrow headbands, 
no wider than a ribbon and often almost invisible in dark hair, can count as 


14 “Fast and Abstinence on the Christmas Vigil,” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 
(Mar., 1961) 208-12. 

165 “When Does the Obligation to Fast Cease?” ibid. (June, 1961) 418-19. 

166 Eleanor M. Lewis, “The Holiness of Hats,” Episcopalian 126 (Jan., 1961) 14-15. 
Cf. E. J. Mahoney, Clergy Review 38 (1953) 432-33; J. Danagher, C.M., Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 54 (1953-54) 258-59; J. F. Marbach, Priest 12 (1956) 1044-45. 
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hats. If they are accepted as fulfilling the demands of society as a head 
covering, they should suffice for church too. Obviously, in other civilizations 
the obligation can be more serious, especially in those places where a woman 
with uncovered head is considered shameful. 

The regulations of the new code of rubrics regarding anticipation of 
Matins and Lauds have occasioned a variety of opinions, first, as to whether 
private recitation of Lauds is outlawed, and secondly, whether former 
special privileges of anticipation of Matins and Lauds from noon are re- 
voked. On the first question, some had held that private recitation a solo of 
Lauds was not ruled out.’ A declaration of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, published in the Osservatore romano,!® was taken by many as decisive 
against the point.’ The language is certainly clear. In spite of this declara- 
tion, E. F. Regatillo, S.J., still thinks that the opposite opinion is solidly 
probable until the declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites is offi- 
cially promulgated in the Acta apostolicae sedis." 

The other question is definitely distinct. Are privileges specially granted 
to societies, religious orders, missionaries, or others to anticipate Matins 
and Lauds from noon revoked by the new code? It explicitly revokes all 
privileges which are contrary to the new legislation.™ Is the privilege of 
anticipating Matins and Lauds from noon contrary to the legislation? 
That some privileges and indults are not contrary is clear from an instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites’? speaking of the revision of particular 
calendars. Also, a decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council ex- 
plicitly says that privileges with regard to choir which “non obstant”’ 
remain in effect. Some feel that the anticipation of Lauds is definitely 
contra legem, but that anticipation of Matins from noon is only praeter 
legem and so still holds good.’ Others think that all privileges of anticipa- 


167 E.g., J. B. O’Connell, “New Office,” Clergy Review 46 (Jan., 1961) 27-29; E. F. 
Regatillo, S.J., Sal terrae 49 (Jan., 1961) 41-51, as solidly probable. 

1688 Dec. 30, 1960 as cited in Clergy Review 46 (Feb., 1961) 111. 

19 C. L. Parres, C. M., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Mar., 1961) 598, 600; J. P. 
McCormick, S.S., American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Mar., 1961) 202; “J. B.,” Nouvelle 
revue théologique 83 (Feb., 1961) 198; F. R. McManus, Jurist 21 (Jan., 1961) 99; P. L. 
Murphy, Australasian Catholic Record 38 (Apr., 1961) 158. 

10 Art. cit. In spite of its date in Dec., 1960, it had still not appeared in the 
Acta apostolicae sedis up to and including the issue of Aug. 12, 1961. 

1m “Quae his rubricis obstant,” Motu proprio of John XXIII; AAS 52 (1960) 594. 

™ Feb. 14, 1961; ibid. 53 (1961) 179. 

™ Dec. 3, 1960; ibid. 52 (1960) 986-87. 

mE. F. Regatillo, S.J., art. cit., following A. Peinador, C.M.F., “Casuistica de las 
nuevas ribricas del Breviario,” I/lustracién del clero, Nov., 1960, p. 447; C. L. Parres, C.M., 
held this: Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Jan., 1961) 399; he later retracted because of 
a private reply of the Assessor of the Sacred Oriental Congregation, ibid. (May, 1961) 804. 
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tion are revoked by the new code.!”® On the other hand, the faculties for 
missionaries to anticipate Matins and Lauds from noon were explicitly de- 
clared to remain in effect by His Holiness in reply to the Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith'* and by the same 
Congregation in a reply to the Archbishop of Calcutta.!” Both of these 
replies could be interpreted to imply renewal of a former privilege revoked 
by the new code, but their language seems rather to say that the privileges 
were not revoked." 

For those who have had a privilege or faculty similar to that of mis- 
sionaries, to anticipate Matins and Lauds from noon, the doubt can best be 
solved by applying to the Holy See for a renewal of the privilege. Until that 
is done or until a more definite decision is given by the Holy See, because of 
the difference of opinion expressed by the authors and especially in view of 
the statements of the Holy See on the missionary faculties, in my opinion 
those who have had such a privilege may consider it still in effect. The revo- 
cation seems doubtful and so the continued possession may be presumed 
until a clearer decision is given by the Holy See. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


In treating of the administration of the sacraments to dying non-Catholics, 
Msgr. Domenico Squillaci'” emphasizes fidelity to the prescriptions of the 
law of the Church more than the principle sacramenta propter homines. He 
seems to apply what the law of the Church requires for ordinary cases also 
to those in extremis. He demands positive explicit signs of wanting baptism, 
even in the dying. In a dying but conscious schismatic he wants a formal 
abjuration, not an implicit one. He admits that some moralists are against 
his opinion, although he gives no references. 

To the many references given in past issues of these Notes,!® of moralists 
allowing the administration of sacraments to dying non-Catholics and dying 
unconscious persons of unknown religious beliefs, a reference to L. L. 
McReavy™ can be added as holding the more liberal opinion to be at least 


175 Dante Balboni, Palesira del clero 40 (Jan., 1961) 21-29; Parres, loc. cit. 

176 Jan. 17, 1961; cited by L. Buijs, S.J., Periodica de re morali, canonica, liturgica 30 
(1, 1961) 42; P. L. Murphy, Australasian Catholic Record 38 (Apr., 1961) 158. 

17 Dec. 12, 1960; cited, Clergy Monthly 25 (Jan.—Feb., 1961) 26. 

178 Pope John: “in vigore maneat”’ (loc. cit.); S.C. Prop. Fid.: “uti adhuc posse facultate” 
(loc. cit.). 

179 “Sogetto dei sacramenti,”’ Palesira del clero 40 (Jan., 1961) 58-62. 

180 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 21 (1960) 244-45, with other references; 22 (June, 1961) 
267-68. 
181 “Absolution of Dying Non-Catholics,” Clergy Review 46 (Apr., 1961) 235-37. 
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solidly probable enough to allow the administration to dying non-Catholics 
as licit but not obligatory. 

Whether saline solution in a hospital is certainly valid matter for baptism 
was questioned by F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., in an answer last year. It had 
seemed obvious to me that Fr. Connell was confusing a technical designation 
with true common estimation, i.e., a technical designation of what everyone 
would call salt water with their actual estimation of the matter. I had 
thought that Fr. Connell would agree with my comments in last December’s 
Notes.’ Instead, he reaffirmed his first position. This in turn made me 
wonder whether I had overlooked something. Since then I have asked about 
a dozen professors of dogmatic theology and over a dozen professors of moral 
theology for their judgment on the question. So far I have not found one 
who would admit that there was any doubt about saline solution being 
certainly valid matter for baptism. 

Fr. Connell says that it is an important question. In this I fully agree. I 
find from asking doctors and nurses that saline solution has been used in a 
number of hospital baptisms. If there is a reasonable doubt about the 
validity of these baptisms, they should be repeated; priests who were so 
baptized should be rebaptized, reconfirmed, and reordained; and if any 
bishop were so baptized, he should be rebaptized, reconfirmed, reordained, 
reconsecrated, and should see to it that all priests ordained by him be 
reordained, etc. If the nurse or doctor who used saline solution for baptism 
had asked any of the theologians whom I questioned, he or she would have 
been assured that the matter was certainly valid. And if the priest who sup- 
plied ceremonies had asked the same theologians, he would have been told 
that it would be sinful to repeat the actual baptism as long as he was sure of 
the proper form and administration. There could be no prudent doubt, 
even slight, on the validity of the matter. So, perhaps the reasons should be 
further investigated. 

Fr. Connell says that I overlooked two important details: the matter 
must be called water and must be suited for ablution or washing. To take 
the latter first, hospital personnel tell me that saline solution is often used 
for washing, especially around open wounds or in washing eyes. And cer- 
tainly it is better suited for washing than sea water, which is judged cer- 
tainly valid matter by all. 

But is it called water? Obviously, Fr. Connell is not insisting that the one 
English word “water” is the only possible name for valid matter, or that 
what is surely water and so considered by all cannot also be designated 


1% THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 613. 
18 “Valid Matter for Baptism,” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 (Mar., 1961) 206-8. 
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by some other term, too—for example, H,O. All certainly hold that salt 
water is valid matter. Why do not hospital personnel call saline solution 
salt water? I would say that saline solution is just as truly another name 
for salt water as sodium chloride is for what ordinary people call salt. Sa- 
line solution or sodium chloride solution or physiological salt solution are 
just hospital jargon for salt water in which the water is pure and salt content 
is at a fixed proportion. If Fr. Connell is not convinced that this is true, I 
suggest that the next time he visits a hospital he ask the first twenty nurses 
he meets whether there is any salt water in the house. Some few more 
liturgically-minded nurses may think he is asking for holy water,™ but 
I would be willing to wager that most will show him some saline solution. 

To allay any doubts caused by Fr. Connell’s articles, I repeat that overa 
score of doctors of theology and professors on pontifical theological faculties 
agreed unanimously that there is no objective reason for doubting the cer- 
tain validity of saline solution as matter for baptism. Nevertheless, some 
felt that if someone has a scruple about the validity of a baptism because of 
Fr. Connell’s statements, the subjective doubt might justify but not require 
a conditional rebaptism. I hope that Fr. Connell will reconsider his opinion. 
If not, I think the matter should be submitted to the Holy See, to settle the 
doubts that can arise because of the great and well-earned respect for Fr. 
Connell’s name. 

Another question of almost infinitely less importance, but one on which 
an error seems quite common," is the requirement of age for licit sponsor- 
ship at baptism or confirmation. Canon 766, 1° specifies that the sponsor 
should have reached his fourteenth year. This, of course, means that he 
must be what we call thirteen years old. One reaches his fourteenth year on 
his thirteenth birthday. 

T. P. Cunningham notes that pastors should still notify the ordinary 
of the place when they make use of their power to confirm in danger of death. 
On the other hand, the bishops need no longer report on the matter to the 
Holy See. 

With regard to the sacrament of penance, it is interesting to note how the 


14 One theologian whom I questioned on the certainty of the validity of saline solution 
answered: “Why, of course, saline solution is valid matter. Holy water is a saline solution.” 

185 At least twice this year: W. J. Schmitz, S.S., “Solemn Baptism,” Priest 17 (Feb., 
1961) 151; J. P. Kenny, S.J., “Sponsors at Confirmation,” Australasian Catholic Record 
38 (Apr., 1961) 123-24. 

186 “‘Notice of Confirmation to the Ordinary,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record 95 (Apr., 1961) 
272-73. 
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Holy See has extended the faculties of military chaplains.” Now any chap- 
lain with faculties from any military vicariate can validly and licitly hear 
the confessions of any subject of his own or any other military vicariate in 
any place permanently or temporarily reserved for the military. 

Two European writers! encourage the practice of frequent confession 
as a means toward greater perfection, both advising what amounts prac- 
tically to the Ignatian practice of the particular examen. One™ recalls the 
warning of Pius XII in Mystici corporis: “Let those, therefore, among the 
young clergy who make light of or weaken esteem of frequent confession 
realize what they are doing is foreign to the spirit of Christ and disastrous 
for the Mystical Body of our Saviour.” 

C. L. Parres, C.M., notes that there is no limit placed to lateness of an 
evening Mass, provided it is over before midnight.™ 

The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites authorizing the omission 
of the Leonine prayers after low Masses on certain occasions was recorded 
in these notes without comment last December.’ One of the points of the 
decree was somewhat obscure. It authorized the omission after dialogue 
Masses, but only on Sundays and feast days. Some, myself included, took 
this to mean any festal day as distinguished from a ferial day. Others 
thought it should be restricted to feasts of the first and second class as being 
days of special solemnity.™ The latter interpretation was the one reported 
given in a private reply by the Sacred Congregation itself to Bishop Dwor- 
schak of Fargo.’ 


181 S. Congregationis Consistorialis, “Orbis-Vicariatus Castrenses, Decretum: Facultas 
audiendi confessiones pro militum cappellanis extenditur,” Nov. 27, 1960; AAS 53 (Jan. 
30, 1961) 49-50. 

#88 P. Anciaux, “Confession réguliére et examen de conscience,” Collectanea Mechliniensia 
46 (Mar., 1961) 50-68; Antonio Oliva, S.J., ‘“Valorizzazione della confessione di devozione,” 
Palestra del clero 40 (Mar. 15, 1961) 320-25. 

18 Oliva, loc. cit. 

1 Translation from America Press edition, p. 42. The preceding section of the 
Encyclical is also appropriate. 

i “T atest Time for Evening Mass,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Mar., 1961) 597. 

1 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 21 (1960) 619. 

1% So also, Franco Lisi, “Il punto sulle ‘Preci leoniane,’”’ Palestra del clero 40 (Feb. 
15, 1961) 200-6. 

14 E.g., J. B. O’Connell, “Leonine Prayers,” Clergy Review 46 (Apr., 1961) 240-41. 

6 A. M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., “Prayers after Mass (cont’d),” Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review 61 (Feb., 1961) 466-67. 
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VOCATION 


The nature of a vocation to the priesthood occasioned a good deal of corre- 
spondence in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, especially commenting on 
an anonymous San Francisco priest’s claim that it is the bishop who gives 
the vocation. Of the responding letters in following issues, two pointed 
out the obvious distinction between the divine vocation and the canonical 
call; that a bishop has no right to call an unworthy candidate nor to reject a 
worthy candidate for priesthood in a religious order for irrelevant reasons; 
and if a boy is so suited and felt called to a religious order, “‘it is a very 
unwise person—be he parent, priest or bishop—who would attempt to 
persuade him otherwise.”™™ 

A third letter, by James E. Noonan, O.M.I., phrased it in a slightly 
different way: “The bishop may be said to consummate, or crown, the voca- 
tion, perhaps, in the actual rite of ordination. But to infer that a bishop, 
personally, has the power to decide to which sphere of clerical life a candidate 
may go is to run contrary not only to canon law, but to the mind of Christ 
Himself.” 

A fuller treatment of this question is given by Angel Santos, S.J., in 
Sal terrae2™ He recalls that Lahitton, followed fairly closely by Cardinal 
Mercier, had held that the divine vocation was not manifested in the quali- 
ties of the candidate, but solely by the official call of the bishop. This doc- 
trine can no longer be held, according to Fr. Santos, after the encyclical of 
Pius XI on the priesthood. The vocation is given by God to the young man 
and is recognized by the ordinary signs of suitable qualities plus the right 
intention. The bishop’s function is to recognize these signs of a divine voca- 
tion in a candidate and then give an official invitation to follow the call of 
God." Fr. Santos goes on to show that a vocation is an invitation and nota 
command, so that a young man is free to accept the invitation or not.2” 


1% Tbid., p. 418. 

17 Charles Connors, C.S.Sp., “ ‘Vocation’ Author Comments on February Telegram,” 
ibid. (Mar., 1961) pp. 524, 526, 528; “December ‘Appreciative Priest’ to February ‘Appre- 
ciative Priest,’ ” ibid., pp. 528, 530. 

18 Thid. 

1% Ibid. (Apr., 1961) pp. 630, 632, 634; citation, p. 632. He adds a citation from Pius 
XII’s Annus sacer: “Let no one deter candidates from entering religious orders” (p. 634). 

200 “Ta vocacién sacerdotal: Discusiones modernas,” Sal terrae 49 (Apr., 1961) 199-209. 

21 Tbid., pp. 206-7. 

%@ Tbid., p. 207. He acknowledges debt to J. A. Nabais, “La vocation sacerdotale 4 la 
lumiére de la théologie et de la psychologie,” Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa 26 (1956) 
350-88. 
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Several recent articles?® on the psychological considerations in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the priesthood or religious life covered pretty much the 
same ground as those mentioned in last December’s Notes. Fr. Heinzel?®® 
would absolutely exclude anyone suffering from any abnormality of strength 
or direction of the sexual instinct. On the other hand, C. Joseph Kurth would 
not necessarily exclude from the sisterhood candidates with homosexual 
tendencies, if there have been no overt acts. He would judge each case indi- 
vidually.2°* My own judgment would be to discourage a true homosexual 
from applying for admission to religious life or a seminary; but if such a 
candidate has been admitted, I would not consider a homosexual tendency a 
reason for advising him to leave, unless it had led to overt acts or seemed 
unusually strong in intensity. In a private discussion, a number of other 
moralists concurred in this judgment. 

One who has or ever has had epilepsy is barred from orders as irregular 
ex defectu2" With the greater control from modern drugs, those who have 
had epilepsy can give good assurance of its not interfering with religious or 
clerical life, according to several articles on the subject.?% Freedom from 
seizure for a period of three years and a favorable medical assurance that 
there should be no more seizures would seem to be reason enough to apply 
for a dispensation from the irregularity. 

The Juris?™ for last January gave examples of more cases in which dis- 
solutions or declarations of nullity of marriages were granted by the Holy 
See with little or no corroborating evidence. 


%8 Gottfried Heinzel, S.J., “Leitsitze fiir Beichtviter von Priesterkandidaten,” 
Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift 109 (1, 1961) 16-22; Leon Barbey, “‘Apports de la 
psychologie au probléme de la vocation,” L’Ami du clergé 71 (Feb. 9, 1961) 88-92; C. 
Joseph Kurth, “Psychiatric and Psychological Selection of Candidates for the Sisterhood,” 
Bulletin of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists 8 (Jan., 1961) 19-25; Angel Santos, S.J., 
“La vocacién sacerdotal (Selecci6én y orientacién),” Sal terrae 49 (May, 1961) 270-78. 

24 THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 615-16. 

5 Art, cit., p. 19. 

06 Art, cit., p. 22. 

*7 Canon 984, 3°. 

% Kurth, art. cit., p. 23; T. J. O’Donnell, S.J., “Epilepsy in Canon 984 and Modern 
Medical Therapy,” THEoLocicaL Stupres 22 (June, 1961) 209-27. Cf. also E. 
F. Regatillo, S.J., “Irregularidad por epilepsia,” Sal terrae 49 (Feb., 1961) 114-15; M. 
Zalba, S.J., “La epilepsia desde el punto de vista canénica,” Estudios eclesidsticos 32 
(1958) 345-54. D. F. Miller, C.SS.R., also asks, “Is Epilepsy a Bar to Marriage?” Liguorian 
49 (June, 1961) 45-46, and answers in the negative but recalls that the person is obliged to 
warn the prospective partner. 

209 Jurist 21 (Jan., 1961) 115-23. Cf. THEoLocicat Stupies 21 (1960) 622-24. 
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C. L. Parres, C.M.,"° recalls that to marry a Catholic who has become a 
Mason does not require a dispensation for mixed religion, unless he has also 
joined a non-Catholic sect. But canon 1065 does require consultation with 
the ordinary. 

With the prevalence of divorce in our country today, it might seem that 
many non-Catholic marriages would be invalid because of deficient consent 
for intending a dissoluble union. Thinking this might be so, Paul Hilsdale, 
S.J.,"" asked a number of couples applying for marriage licenses about their 
attitude towards the permanence of their intended marriages. His conclu- 
sion: non-Catholic marriages must still be presumed valid, unless there is 
positive evidence to the contrary in an individual case. Of those whom he 
questioned, he found that 80% certainly had no positive act of the will 
against the substance of marriage and the other 20% were at most doubtful. 

Ugo Rocco, S.J.,% solves rather simply a question about a marriage con- 
sent conditioned on the practice of rhythm. He applies the words of Pius 
XII to the midwives about limiting the right or merely the use. Perhaps this 
is too simple a solution. The Pope was speaking about an intention to 
practice rhythm. But suppose a really conditional consent is given, the con- 
dition being that the other person will live up to the agreement to practice 
rhythm. This could involve further complications. Such a condition could be 
simply a condition about the other party’s present sincerity in making such 
an agreement. If so, it would be very hard to prove insincerity, even though 
the person later insisted on violating the agreement. And a condition on the 
future fulfilment of such an agreement would seem to render the marriage 
invalid as well as illicit. Certainly, any such condition should be avoided. 
If, for health or other reasons, a couple feel that they should practice 
rhythm, it should take the form of a simple prenuptial agreement and not 
enter into the consent at all. And if the investigating priest discovers such 
an agreement, he must also make sure that the couple have true matri- 
monial consent. 

An item of interest on marriage is the decision of a judge in California 
ruling invalid a proxy marriage performed in that state. The case concerned 
a Catholic marriage in which all the canonical formalities were fulfilled.*" 


210 “Marriage of Catholic to Mason: Is Dispensation from Mixed Religion Required?” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review 61 (Jan., 1961) 384-86. 

au. “Are Non-Catholic Marriages Still Valid?” American Ecclesiastical Review 144 
(Jan., 1961) 23-31. 

22 “Matrimonio con la condizione della continenza periodica,” Palestra del clero 40 
(Feb. 15, 1961) 228-29. 
213 As reported in the San Francisco Examiner, Jan. 17, 1961. 
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PARTICULAR STATES OF LIFE 


One of the chief moral problems facing Catholic lawyers today is the 
question of divorce cases. Robert H. Dailey, S.J.,2* gives an excellent 
explanation of the principles involved, with a clear statement of directives 
in the University of Detroit Law Journal. Reprints of the article are being 
distributed to Catholic lawyers in a number of cities by St. Thomas More 
societies and chancery offices. The summary of directives: 


1) When the Marriage Has Been Celebrated Before a Priest. The plaintiff needs the 
permission of the bishop to seek civil divorce or separation. Unless this permission 
has been obtained the Catholic attorney cannot take the case. He can defend the 
respondent who is illegitimately sued. He can defend the respondent who is 
legitimately sued in order to safeguard his merely civil rights. 

2) When the Marriage Has Not Been Celebrated Before a Priest. A) If one partner 
isa Catholic the marriage is invalid so that the attorney may represent the plain- 
tiff in seeking freedom from the civil bond, the real bond being non-existent. He 
may defend the respondent in order to obtain his merely civil rights. B) If neither 
spouse is a Catholic the attorney may not represent the plaintiff who is seeking a 
divorce for the purpose of remarriage. He may defend the respondent. The attorney 
may represent the plaintiff who has true, serious, honestly provable causes for 
divorce or separation. He may defend the respondent. In these cases he is bound 
by Christian love for his fellow man to try to effect a reconciliation of the em- 
bittered spouses if the marriage is valid.” 


F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., has added brief notes on two more professions, 
tax accountant”!* and building inspector.2” The former may generally take 
his client’s word, unless he is sure that it is false. He may not lie to help his 
client avoid taxes, and to accept money for falsifying reports is accepting 
bribery. In passing, Fr. Connell states his opinion that the natural-law 
obligation to pay a just share of the expenses of government applies to the 
full amount demanded by civil law, but he admits the probability of the 
opinion that would put the natural-law obligation somewhat lower than the 
assessed amount.”8 A building inspector who accepts or demands payment 
in money or gifts for doing what he is already paid by salary to do, is clearly 


"4 “The Catholic Attorney and the Moral Lawfulness of the Civil Divorce Case,” 
University of Detroit Law Journal 38 (Feb., 1961) 255-78. 

15 Tbid., pp. 277-78. 

416 “Problems of the Tax Accountant,” Liguorian 49 (Jan., 1961) 16-17. 

*17 “4 Building Inspector’s Problem,” ibid. (May, 1961) pp. 11-12. 

28 Art. cit. 
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violating justice. The fact that it is a common practice does not justify 
it.29 

A related question often asked nowadays is from the builder’s side. Sup- 
posing that an unjust practice of gifts to inspectors is a fact, may a building 
contractor pay the bribe or give a gift to the inspector to get approval for 
his building? This is a case of co-operation with a sinful action, and generally 
speaking such co-operation should be avoided. But if the approval should 
be given, but will not be given or will be unduly delayed unless a gift is 
forthcoming, and such delay or refusal will cause considerable loss to the 
builder, he may be justified in giving the gift. However, it would be wrong 
to expect approval when approval should not be given. And it would be 
better to try to break up the dishonest practice where approval should be 
given. The difficulty apparently comes from the practice of some dishonest 
inspectors insisting on technicalities beyond the range of right reason to hold 
up approval when a gift has not been received. 

Occasioned by two train accidents in Spain, an article by Antonio Udina, 
S.J.,2° proposes moral questions for railroad management and employees. 
The safety of the passengers is of prime importance, but also getting them 
to their destinations on time is a duty of those concerned. In fact, a railroad 
company violates justice if it accepts extra fare for an express train and 
then fails to give the passengers the expected extra speed. The article even 
goes into such details as the placing of cars in a train for maximum safety. 

Finally, for priests, Pope John gave useful advice in his allocution to 
Lenten Preachers: 

“The flashy ornamentation of a “vague erudition” quae ad rem non pertinel, 
has lost the power of attraction it once enjoyed. And so everything has to be 
said clearly, calmly, and respectfully—never with the sharp and bitter tones 
of fruitless polemic... . 

“The people need the solid nourishment of truth ... not... little tracts, 
or more or less edifying stories, which have no impact on people’s minds.’”™! 

Much of the same advice was already incorporated in the decrees of the 
Roman Synod, which Pope John hopes will be a model for other dioceses: 
preachers should use solid arguments, avoid rhetoric, and use rather a 
simple and direct manner. The Sunday sermon should not go beyond fifteen 
minutes and may be a homily on the Gospel or Epistle, but from October to 


219 Art. cit. On moral problems in other professions by Fr. Connell, see his Morals in 
Politics and Professions (Westminster: Newman, 1946) and Problems of Professional 
People (Liguori, Mo.: Liguorian Pamphlets, 1957). 

20 “Moral ferroviaria: A propésito de dos choques de trenes,” Razén y fe 163 (Apr., 
1961) 383-98. 
™1 Feb. 13, 1961; The Pope Speaks 7 (1, 1961) 49-54; citation, pp. 52-53. 
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June it should be part of a systematic catechesis for adults according to a 
schedule given out by the vicariate.™ 


Alma College JoserH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


% Decrees 256-65 as reported in “The Decrees of the Roman Synod,” Clergy Monthly 
25 (May, 1961) 135-43. On various phases of the synod, cf. John A. Abbo, “The Roman 
Synod,” Jurist 21 (Apr., 1961) 170-203; Alexander Szentirmai, “Die Bedeutung der 
rémischen Didézesansynode fiir die Kanonistik,”’ Theologie und Glaube 51 (3, 1961) 215-23; 
E. Bergh, S.J., “La vie sacerdotale d’aprés le Synode romain,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
83 (Mar., 1961) 271-93; Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., “The Roman Synod, II,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record 95 (June, 1961) 377-86; I. LoGrasso, S.J., “Summarium primae 
Romanae synodi constitutionum de normis praeviis et de cleri iuribus et officiis (art. 
1-74),” Periodica de re morali, canonica, liturgica 49 (1960) 497-508. 

Epitor’s Note.—By an editorial slip, the author’s name on last December’s Notes was 
given as John J. Farraher, S.J. It is the same author as for this survey and should have 
read Joseph J. Farraher, S.J. 











NOTE 
DEFINITIVE PELVIC SURGERY: A MORAL EVALUATION 





The “definitive” concept of female pelvic surgery has provoked no little 
discussion among members of the medical profession and likewise raises some 
interesting questions for the theologian. 

The need for a decision regarding what has been called “definitive pelvic 
surgery” arises when, due to some pathology of the uterus on the one hand 
or the ovaries on the other, it has become necessary to do a hysterectomy 
(removal of the uterus) or an odphorectomy (removal of the ovaries). Since 
the removal of either of these entities necessarily destroys the generative 
function, some surgeons are reluctant, in some circumstances, to leave the 
remaining afore-mentioned tissues intact. They would sometimes prefer to 
remove the remaining ovaries or the remaining uterus, since they are a source 
of future possible complications, even though at present they are still 
unaffected by any pathology. 

There are two questions which may arise in the moral evaluation of these 
procedures. The first question, less significant yet somehow persistent, re- 
gards the excision of nonpathological organs in general; the second question, 
more pertinent and somewhat more complicated, regards the excision of 
these particular organs under these particular circumstances. 

First, with regard to the removal of nonpathological tissue, there was a 
fairly widespread opinion in the past (based perhaps on a misinterpretation 
of St. Thomas’ treatment of mutilation!) which demanded that an organ be 
diseased before its removal was justified. This is incorrect. It is a distinction 
not even mentioned by many of the standard moral theologians, expressly 
denied by others,? and is clearly incompatible with the following statement 
of Pope Pius XII in his address to the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the Italian Society of Urologists: 


The decisive point here is not that the organ that is removed or rendered fune- 
tionless is itself diseased, but that its preservation or its function entails either 
directly or indirectly a serious threat to the whole body. It is quite possible that 
by its normal functioning a healthy organ may exercise an influence of such @ 
nature on a diseased organ as to aggravate the disease and its consequences 
throughout the whole body. It can also happen that the removal of a healthy 
organ and the suppression of its normal functioning will remove from a disease, 
cancer for example, its field of growth, or, in any case, essentially change the 


1Cf. Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 65, a. 1. 
2 Cf. Augustine Lehmkuhl, S.J., Theologia moralis 1 (19th ed.; 1902) no. 57. 
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conditions of its existence. If there is no other means at our disposal, surgical inter- 
vention on the healthy organ is permitted in both cases.* 


Secondly, granting that the question of whether or not the organs destined 
for elective surgery are diseased is not necessarily the deciding factor in the 
moral aspects of their ablation, the theologian may still retain some doubts 
about these two particular elective surgical procedures. Even though the 
fact that the remaining organs are not diseased does not necessarily preclude 
their removal, neither does it justify such elective surgery. The presence of 
any normal tissue in the human system is not without some significance nor 
is its removal achieved without some additional trauma and risk. Hence, a 
proportionate justification for such surgery is to be demonstrated rather 
than presumed. 


ELECTIVE HYSTERECTOMY 


Medical opinion will differ regarding the advantages of elective hysterec- 
tomy following odéphorectomy, depending upon the details of the individual 
case as well as the considered opinion of the individual gynecologist. From 
a moral viewpoint it is important to note that the elective removal of the 
uterus subsequent to bilateral oéphorectomy in no way affects the generative 
function, since this function has already been sacrificed with the removal of 
the ovaries. Thus purified of the generative implications which must be 
considered in most cases of hysterectomy and evaluated under the principle 
of double effect, the moral issue here becomes entirely a question of the 
proper application of the principle of totality. The importance of the medical 
indication for the hysterectomy must be evaluated in relation to the danger 
inherent in the procedure and the physiological and psychological signifi- 
cance of the sacrifice of the uterus in these circumstances. 

A search of the current medical literature reveals very little comment on 
this aspect of gynecological surgery. This in itself, coupled with the fact that 
such elective hysterectomy is frequently done, is a strong indication that it 
is a medically acceptable and desirable procedure. 

Moreover, in a discussion of distinguished panelists at a meeting of the 
New York Obstetrical Society (March 8, 1955), Dr. Norman Miller pointed 
out that it was not uncommon to find free cancer cells in the uterus in cases 
of ovarian cancer, and expressed his belief that hysterectomy should ac- 
company odphorectomy for ovarian cancer. At the same discussion Dr. 
Albert Aldridge advocated the same procedure when both ovaries had been 
removed because of even benign tumors, unless enough ovarian tissue could 


* Osservatore romano, Oct. 10, 1953. 
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be left intact to maintain the childbearing function and/or menstruation! 

More recently Dr. Thaddeus Montgomery, on the occasion of his address 
to the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Central Association of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists (October, 1960), made the following comment: 


I really can’t see much advantage in leaving the uterus in if the ovaries are re. 
moved. It is my feeling that if one is going to remove the ovaries one might as well 
remove the uterus also. The uterus does not appear to serve any purpose after re- 
moval of the ovaries, and it constitutes one of the areas in which trouble might 
occur in the future.® 


It is true that the danger of future uterine cancer, apart from any positive 
indication, is neither proximate nor statistically alarming. Still, there are 
undesirable sequelae to the uterine atrophy which follows odphorectomy 
(such as prolapse, etc.) which range from the uncomfortable to the distress- 
ing and even dangerous. Perhaps the best summation of the current medical 
opinion is offered by Dr. Andrew Marchetti, Chief of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology at the Georgetown Medical Center, when he comments: “After 
removal of the ovaries, the uterus is more of a liability than an asset.”® 

On the other hand, no one will deny that many women develop a certain 
psychic dependence on the uterus. They tend to identify its presence, to 
some extent, with their womanhood, sometimes to an exaggerated degree. 

It is true that these fears are likely to be more common in cases where 
hysterectomy is responsible for the cessation of the childbearing function 
and the phenomenon of menstruation (which is not the case when a necessary 
odphorectomy has already destroyed these functions), but even here many 
of the fears are grossly exaggerated or false. The dreaded obesity, masculini- 
zation, mental breakdown, and frigidity which supposedly are likely to 
follow any hysterectomy are based on the ever-present “they say” rather 
than on any scientific basis. Dr. Waverly Payne, in his presidential address 
to the South Atlantic Association of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
(February 1, 1956), referred to such fears as “foolish misconceptions.’” And 
this can be said without ignoring the real impact of the surgically induced 
menopause attendant upon early odphorectomy. There seems to be no indi- 
cation that concomitant elective hysterectomy changes this one way or the 
other. 


4 Cf. American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 72 (1956) 534-43. 
5 Ibid. 81 (1961) 926-33. ® Private communication. 
7 American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 72 (1956) 1166-70. 
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ELECTIVE OOPHORECTOMY 


In contrast to the near unanimity of medical opinion regarding the re- 
moval of the grossly normal but now functionless uterus as an almost 
routine procedure after bilateral odphorectomy, elective removal of the 
ovaries after a necessary hysterectomy is a more complex clinical question 
and admits a wider variation of medical judgment. This, of course, directly 
reflects the fact that the ovary is much more complex in its purpose and 
function than is the uterus. And although its function of ovulation is teleo- 
logically meaningless after hysterectomy, its function as an estrogen-secret- 
ing gland, varying in significance through the earlier and later decades of 
life, is neither destroyed by hysterectomy nor, on the other hand, totally 
unaffected by it. Moreover, there is less than unanimity of opinion among 
medical writers concerning either the significance of the waning ovarian 
endocrine function or the impact of hysterectomy on that function. 

The question which finds the widest general agreement among the medical 
writers concerns elective odphorectomy in the patient who is still some years 
away from her natural climacteric. There is a general reluctance to induce a 
surgically anticipated menopause and thus upset the natural endocrine 
balance (to which the ovaries so markedly contribute) much before the age 
of forty. But even this area has not been free from discussion. In 1960 H. K. 
Farrar, Jr., and R. Bryan, of the Northwestern University Medical Faculty, 
reviewed earlier recommendations by some that, in younger women, the 
left ovary be removed after hysterectomy. These recommendations had been 
based on statistical indication that cancer appears in the left ovary more 
frequently than in the right ovary. Farrar and Bryan, however, review these 
recommendations only to deny the validity of the data on which they are 
based, and conclude: “There appears to be no advantage in removal of one 
ovary over its opposite as a means of further decreasing the incidence of 
subsequent ovarian tumors.’* 

Another argument usually advanced in favor of elective o6phorectomy in 
the preclimacteric patient is an impression in some quarters that early 
hysterectomy tends to produce some degree of ovarian atrophy. The truth, 
however, or at least the clinical significance of this impression is by no means 
universally accepted.? Two of the most distinguished American gynecolo- 
gists, Richard TeLinde and Lawrence Wharton of Johns Hopkins, recently 
made the following observation: 


*H. K. Farrar, Jr., and R. Bryan, “Equilateral Distribution of Ovarian Tumors,” 
ibid. 80 (1960) 1085-88. 

*°Cf. Robert G. Whitelaw, “Ovarian Activity Following Hysterectomy,” Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology of the British Empire 65 (1958) 917-32. 
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The uterus for many years, in numbers by now probably astronomical, has been 
removed in toto or in part. On some occasions the ovaries are also removed, at 
other times they are allowed to remain. One would think that by 1960 the effect 
of the removal of the uterus on the ovary and its function would be clear and nota 
subject of controversy; yet, this is not the case.” 


In general, however, an inspection of the current medical literature leaves 
one with the impression that today it would be an unusual gynecologist who 
would think of removing nonpathologic ovaries of a woman much below 
the age of forty. 

The matter becomes more complicated in the cases of patients who are 
approaching the climacteric or are already well within the period of waning 
ovarian function. In these circumstances many surgeons are likely to advo- 
cate the prophylactic removal of the remaining ovaries (with the possibility 
of controlling any ensuing estrogen-deficiency symptoms with synthetic 
hormones), in order to reduce the possibility of future pelvic complications 
and particularly to remove the site of possible future ovarian cancer. 

Variations of medical opinion in this regard are due, of course, to the 
simple fact that the full story of estrogens is not yet fully known. New facts 
and sound assumptions are still coming piecemeal from the experimental 
laboratories and from clinical practice. 

Generically, estrogen is a hormone, but the word itself is used to denote a 
number of compounds whose biologic activity is similar. While the most 
evident effect of these estrogenic substances is the modification and strength- 
ening of the estrus (mating urge), it is clearly evident that a proper estrogen 
balance has far-reaching effects on the general well-being of the female. The 
little girl rides into womanhood on a gentle tide of estrogen, and many of 
the plaguing symptoms of the “change of life,” as well as certain aspects of 
the subsequent female aging process, are attributed to the ebbing of estrogen 
secretion. 

The two principal natural sources of estrogen in the nonpregnant female 
are the ovaries and the adrenal glands. The human system does, however, 
produce estrogen by metabolic conversion of other hormones to some degree, 
and likewise receives certain estrogenic substances in the ordinary diet. It 
is generally conceded, however, that the ovaries and the adrenals are the two 
most important sources of estrogen, and there is a constantly growing weight 
of authoritative evidence in favor of the opinion that although the cyclic 
secretion by the ovaries ceases at the menopause, significant secretion of 
estrogen by the postmenopausal ovary continues for some years, and pos- 


10 Richard W. TeLinde and Lawrence R. Wharton, “Ovarian Function Following 
Pelvic Operation,” American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 80 (1960) 844-62. 
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sibly for some decades. The current medical literature reflects a constantly 
increasing apprehension on the part of distinguished specialists that coronary 
heart disease, arteriosclerosis (degeneration of arterial connective tissue), 
osteoporosis (abnormal porousness of bone), and possibly other diseases 
occurring in middle-aged women may be related to too many ovaries being 
removed too soon." Note the following quotation from Clyde Randall, who 
has done outstanding work on this question: 


The advisability of conserving the ovary might be considered for some time to 
come. Before we advise women to have their ovaries removed, remember that only 
two generations ago no one knew that the ovary produced estrogens. Who can at 
this time say that women do not need ovaries, for they now seem to be destined to 
live at least a quarter of a century of life after the menopause. At least, in our 
experience, surgical castration results in demonstrable changes evidencing a defi- 
ciency of estrogenic effect in 40% of women within five years and in over 50% of 
women after ten years. It seems likely, therefore, that oophorectomy—when per- 
formed routinely whenever hysterectomy is indicated—could be contributing to 
the discomforts, disabilities, and eventual death of more women than now seem 
destined to develop malignancy of the ovary.” 


MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The moral considerations which arise from these clinical facts, assump- 
tions, and impressions present problems whose answers must be found by 
interpreting the medical data of each individual case in the light of the 
principle of totality. 

The physician’s own professional orientation will alert him to seek the 
course of action which seems to contribute most to the over-all long-range 
greater good of his patient. The danger, present in some other cases of 
gynecological surgery, of so misconstruing the moral and ontological sig- 
nificance of the generative function itself as to essentially subordinate it to 
the patient’s individual good, is not present here. The supposition here is 
that the generative function has already been sacrificed, indirectly, in the 
extirpation of some dangerously pathological tissue. 

First, regarding elective hysterectomy in connection with necessary 
odphorectomy (bilateral), there would seem to be no moral objection to this 


1 Cf. G. C. Griffith, “Oophorectomy and Cardiovascular Tissues,” Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 7 (1956) 479; Clyde L. Randall, “Conservation of the Ovary,” Illinois Medical 
Journal 115 (1959) 187-91; Roger W. Robinson, Norio Higano, and William D. Cohen, 
“Increased Incidence of Coronary Heart Disease in Women Castrated Prior to the 
Menopause,” American Medical Association Archives of Internal Medicine 104 (1959) 
908-13. 

Clyde L. Randall, art. cit. 
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procedure if the physician should desire to do it—with, of course, the consent 
of his patient. 

To identify a clear-cut defense of this procedure in the standard and tradi- 
tional moral treatises is somewhat difficult, simply because this type of 
surgery was uncommon until relatively recent times. If the older authors’ 
treatment of mutilation does not seem to cover some of the modern prob- 
lems (as Gerald Kelly, S.J., judged in 1954"), it is only because these authors 
were concerned with the most common surgico-moral problems of their own 
and the immediately preceding times. Their primary concern with “direct” 
and “indirect” mutilation arose from the sterilization problem, and this 
indeed is still the pivotal distinction in the context of this increasingly 
common problem. But, aside from this, the only direct mutilation they 
seriously concerned themselves with in the medico-moral field was major 
surgical invasion to save life. Other minor modifications of the body, such 
as ear lobe piercing and even blood transfusion, were not, for the most part, 
looked upon as real mutilations. 

The moral evaluation of some modern surgical procedures has, however, 
tended to give a new emphasis to the concept of “direct mutilation” under 
the principle of totality, with more explicit delineation of the proportionality 
involved in it. What was more often left implicit in the older authors is 
stated explicitly, for example, by Gerald Kelly: 


Since mutilations vary in degree, the reasons justifying them must also vary. 
The cure of a slight danger may justify a slight mutilation, whereas the removal of 
an important part or the suppression of an important function requires a very 
serious reason. 


It is this type of extrapolation which covers such procedures as the removal 
of a healthy appendix incidental to other abdominal surgery’® as well as 
hysterectomy in the present concept of definitive pelvic surgery. These two 
prophylactic measures have, incidentally, been recognized as related from a 
moral viewpoint'* and also from a medical viewpoint.” 

In each of these cases (incidental appendectomy and hysterectomy in 
definitive pelvic surgery) the abdomen is already open for other reasons, the 


3 Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., “The Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the 
Treatise,” THEoLocicat Stupres 17 (1956) 322-44. 

“4 Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis, 1948) p. 36. 

18 Cf. Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J., Morals in Medicine (2nd ed.; Westminster, Md., 
1959) pp. 85-86. 

16 Cf. Kelly, loc cit. 

™ Cf. Clyde L. Randall, “Advantages and Risks of Preserving the Ovary,” Virginia 
Medical Monthly 87 (1960) 366-71. 
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additional risk is minimal, there is no suppression of any known function, 
and the tissue in question is looked upon as a potential source of future 
danger which would require the further risks involved in possible serious 
pathology, general anesthesia, and future surgery. Other things being equal, 
there may arise the medical judgment that such tissue is now more of a 
liability than an asset and that the prudent provision for the future well- 
being of the patient dictates its removal. Such considerations would seem 
to dissipate any apparent moral difficulties in the matter. 

Elective odphorectomy following hysterectomy, on the other hand, pre- 
sents quite a different problem. As previously pointed out, the full story of 
the postmenopausal ovarian function has not yet emerged, but the evidence 
for significant, if not cyclical, estrogen secretion for many years after the 
climacteric is too strong to be ignored. It is true that sometimes there might 
be positive reason to fear future ovarian carcinoma, and in such cases the 
physician must weigh the evidence and decide whether the ovaries should be 
removed or not, and here the theologian can reasonably accept the physi- 
cian’s judgment. But in the absence of positive indications, the mere sta- 
tistical probability of future ovarian cancer could not justify the routine 
removal of ovaries simply because their generative role has been evacuated. 

The death rate for cancer of the ovary, according to the 1956 reports of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is 16 to 25 per 100,000 women 
between the ages of 45 and 64. Other studies indicate that about 3 per cent 
of these women would have had hysterectomies. But, quite obviously, that 
does not mean that 3 per cent of hysterectomized women will develop 
ovarian cancer unless the ovaries are removed. There are too many unknown 
factors to judge that even a menopausal patient who is having a hysterec- 
tomy will be better off without her ovaries. The great weight of evidence 
is in the opposite direction. 

Moreover, regarding the present possibility of supplying for the estrogen 
deficiency in the odphorectomized female by means of hormone therapy, 
Culner has aptly pointed out: 


As a point in favor of removing ovaries it is generally noted by proponents that 
menopausal symptoms which may ensue can be adequately controlled with prepa- 
rations now available. The ability to control symptoms, however, is a far cry from 
being able to restore a distorted endocrine balance and few physicians, I am sure, 
would claim any great proficiency in this regard.” 


Two conclusions, therefore, arise from this juxtaposition of current 


18 Cf, Alex Culner, “The Controversial Ovary,” California Medicine 89 (1958) 30-32. 
19 Tbid. 
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medical impressions and moral principles. First, in the present concept of 
definitive pelvic surgery, the elective removal of the nonpathological uterus 
following odphorectomy presents no moral difficulty; secondly, elective 
removal of the healthy ovaries after hysterectomy, even in the menopausal 
patient, is morally contraindicated except in those cases where sound 
clinical judgment recognizes a positive indication of future serious com- 
plications. 


Georgetown University Medical School Tuomas J. O’DonneELL, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT NEAR East: Essays IN Honor oF WILLIAM 
FoxWELL ALBRIGHT. Edited by G. Ernest Wright. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 409. $7.50. 

The Albright Festschrift, long awaited, is a splendid tribute to a great 
scholar and teacher. More than that, it is a book which should be carefully 
studied by every serious student of the Bible and the Near East; in fact, 
one may freely predict that this volume will be for many years the graduate 
student’s vade mecum. 

Contributors were limited, at Prof. Albright’s request, to former students 
and to friends and colleagues working in America. The list is impressive: 
John Bright, “Modern Study of Old Testament Literature”; George E. 
Mendenhall, “Biblical History in Transition”; William L. (not “J.,” as in 
“Contents” and on the dust cover) Moran, S.J., “The Hebrew Language 
and Its Northwest Semitic Background” 5. Ernest Wright, “The Ar- 
chaeology of Palestine”; Harry M. Orlinsky, “The Textual Criticism of the 
Old Testament”; Frank M. Cross, Jr., ““The Development of the Jewish 
Scripts”; David Noel Freedman and Edward F. Campbell, Jr., “The 
Chronology of Israel and the Ancient Near East”; Gus W. Van Beek, 
“South Arabian History and Archaeology”; Samuel Noah Kramer, “Su- 
merian Literature, A General Survey”; Thorkild Jacobsen, “Formative 
Tendencies in Sumerian Religion”; Thomas O. Lambdin, “Egypt: Its 
Language and Literature”; John A. Wilson, “Egyptian Culture and Re- 
ligion”; Albrecht Goetze, “Hittite and Anatolian Studies.” 

Prof. Wright, editor of the volume and heir apparent to the leadership 
of what, before A.’s retirement, was becoming known as “the Baltimore 
School,” regrets in his Foreword that certain planned chapters could not, 
for a variety of reasons, be brought to realization. In this connection he 
mentions topographical research and Canaanite, Aramaean, and Iranian 
cultures. To these should surely be added the puzzling absence of essays 
devoted to Accadian, Qumranian, and specifically Ugaritic studies, although 
this last does come in for some treatment in a few of the essays and would 
doubtless have figured largely in the planned piece on Canaanite culture. 
An absence of a different sort is felt too, and that not least, we know, by 
A. himself: the late Roger T. O’Callaghan, S.J., whose linguistic abilities 
were a never-ending source of wonder to his teacher and friend. 

To supply in part, at least, for these regrettable lacunae, some of the 
original essays were expanded and a paper by A. himself included as Ap- 
pendix I. This paper, “The Role of the Canaanites in the History of Civiliza- 
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tion,” is a revised edition of an earlier (1942) article. A further welcome 
inclusion is an extensive “Bibliography of W. F. Albright” from 1911 
through May, 1958. This Appendix II, however, should not be regarded as 
superseding H. M. Orlinsky’s An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of 
William Foxwell Albright (New Haven, 1941). Two indexes (author and 
subject) complete this attractive volume. 

The Bible and the Ancient Near East reflects A.’s catholicity of interest, 
but it goes well beyond that. It brings together in one place, perhaps more 
succinctly than the master has himself, the thought and approach which is 
characteristic of him and of a whole generation of his students. This is 
particularly true of the first part of the book. Wright speaks of A.’s work 
being “an exceptionally learned stimulus, not infrequently controversial, 
on the very front lines of Near Eastern scholarship.” That work is charac- 
terized by “its radically empirical emphasis in historical method, its full 
employment of fresh linguistic, philological and archaeological data to 
challenge older views and to form the basis of new syntheses—these are the 
roots of its heuristic importance” (p. 5). 

The essays testify to A.’s striking success in imbuing his students (ten of 
the fourteen contributors fall into this category) with his method and his 
ideals. In this respect the essays of Mendenhall, Moran, Wright, Cross, and 
Freedman are outstanding. Mendenhall points out that while Wellhausen’s 
literary analysis of the sources of the Pentateuch (Hexateuch) is still widely 
accepted, his reconstruction, on the basis of that analysis, of Israel’s history 
and religion has broken down. New methods and new data, as well as 
changes in the Zei/geist since World War I, have made possible the pres- 
entation of a new hypothesis for the history of Israel and its religion. That 
hypothesis is sketched in broad strokes along the lines developed by A. 
and since (M. wrote in the spring of 1957) given full-dress treatment by 
another contributor to the Festschrift, John Bright, in A History of Israel 
(Philadelphia, 1959). 

Moran’s very instructive essay moves smoothly from a listing of Semitic 
epigraphic discoveries in the last three decades to a summary of the con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Hebrew phonology, morphology, and syntax 
gained from a study of these discoveries. So far as the reviewer knows, at 
the date of its finalization (April, 1958) this essay offered a taxative list of 
such contributions. No student of the Hebrew Bible can afford to ignore 
this masterly summation. 

Wright’s essay takes the form of a “Summary of Palestine’s Cultural 
History.” Accompanied by nine comparative charts, this very competent 
marshaling of the facts is to be studied rather than merely read. Even more 
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technical and, so far as the reviewer can judge, equally competent is Cross’s 
seventy-page study of the development of the Hebrew scripts. While 
Birnbaum’s The Hebrew Scripts (London, 1954-) must be the standard 
handbook, Cross’s essay will be more than enough for the ordinary student. 
The pieces by Freedman—Campbell, Van Beek, and Lambdin all show the 
stamp of “the School,” while the contributions of the renowned scholars 
Kramer, Jacobsen, Wilson, and Goetze are a credit to themselves and an 
honor to one whom all must regard as a giant. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Albright’s projected history of the religion of 
Israel, for the writing of which a lifetime of hard work and penetrating 
thought has uniquely prepared him, will shortly appear. Such a book will 
be a fitting climax to the work of this great scholar and stimulating teacher. 


West Baden College JoserH J. DEVAULT, S.J. 


THe TxHEoLocy or St. Luxe. By Hans Conzelmann. Translated by 
Geoffrey Buswell. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 255. $5.00. 

Vincent Taylor once termed Formgeschichte the “child of disappointment,” 
because it was born of the failure of Source Analysis to make further profit- 
able advances in the study of the Synoptic Problem. The isolation of Mark 
and of Q as sources of the Gospels had been a gain, but it seemed impossible 
to pursue that sort of analysis any further. Then about the First World 
War came the Form Critics, who questioned the framework of the Synoptic 
Gospels and with their Formgeschichte tried to penetrate back into the 
period of the oral formulation of the Gospel-units. But the excesses of the 
formgeschichiliche Methode terminated in Bultmann’s demythologization 
of the NT, and a disappointment of another sort grew up. It too produced 
offspring. One child of this latter-day disappointment has been named 
Redaktionsgeschichte, born since the Second World War. It designates the 
attempt to analyze the relationship of the individual Gospel-units to the 
whole, to sketch the history of the redaction of the Gospel, or to explain 
the theological import of the very framework in which the Synoptic material 
was arranged by the author in question. 

Conzelmann’s Die Mitte der Zeit: Studien zur Theologie des Lukas (Tiibin- 
gen, 1954) was one of the first significant German works in this new de- 
velopment in the study of the Synoptics. It has had no little success, has 
recently (1960) seen its third German edition, and is now made available 
to English readers in the volume under review here. No indication is given 
in it of the German edition which has been translated, but a comparison of 
the English with the second German edition reveals that the translator has 
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had access either to notes from the author or at least to galley proofs of the 
third edition, for it contains significant additions beyond the second German 
edition. Spot checks reveal that the English translation has been carefully 
done; however, the Greek words quoted in the text should have been more 
carefully proofread, for there is a host of mistakes in them throughout the 
book (pp. 23, 36, 40, 69, 92, 100, etc.). 

The specific theological character of Luke’s Gospel emerges for C. from 
a comparison of the way in which the traditional Synoptic material is 
handled by him with that of Mark. Underlying C.’s investigation is thus 
an acceptance of the Two Source hypothesis of the Synoptic Gospels, and 
specifically of Mark as a source of Luke. Since the study strives to account 
for the significant differences which the third Gospel displays when it is 
compared with Mark, it is precisely these differences which reveal the 
theological tendency of the author. 

The first clearly resultant characteristic is Luke’s geographical pre- 
occupation. Part 1 discusses the geographical elements in the composition 
of Luke’s Gospel. “Luke employs geographical factors for the purpose of 
setting out his fundamental conception, and ... modifies his sources to a 
considerable extent” (p. 27). This characteristic of the third Gospel had 
been pointed out before, but the comparative study of it given here is new 
and the conclusions drawn from it as an indication of Luke’s theology are 
fresh. 

In the second part of the book C. discusses Luke’s eschatology, and it is 
here that we find the major emphasis of the study. According to C., Luke 
does not simply transmit the kerygma which he has received, but presents 
it as “the subject of reflection.” He reflects on it in the light of the delay 
in the Parousia. “Luke is confronted by the situation in which the Church 
finds herself by the delay of the Parousia and her existence in secular history, 
and he tries to come to terms with the situation by his account of historical 
events” (p. 14). The Church had gone through a period of expectancy in 
which the Parousia had not occurred; now the Synoptic material is pre- 
sented by Luke no longer in expectation of it, but as part of the Heils- 
geschichte, of the salvation history controlled by God. There are three 
periods in the total view of history: (a) the period of Israel, which lasts up 
to and including John the Baptist (see Lk 16:16, for John is not an eschato- 
logical figure in Luke) ; (6) the period of the ministry of Jesus (not his “life’’), 
or the time of salvation in which Satan has no influence (see Lk 4:13 and 
22:3); (c) the period of the Church on earth since the Ascension, a period 
of hardship. Salvation history thus has two limits: creation and the Parousia; 
but the period of Jesus’ ministry is the crucial part, the “center of time” 
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(cf. the German title). This is not the time in which Luke writes, nor the 
time of the Church’s existence, but it is the root of the Church, the period 
which gives meaning to all that follows. To this basic conception the whole 
geographical and chronological scheme of the Gospel is subservient. Christ’s 
ministry, therefore, is not a prelude to the end of the world, but the middle 
of history, its core, its meaning. In the period of the Church, between the 
Ascension and the Parousia, the Spirit is given, not as an experience of the 
eschaton (as in Joel), but as a guarantee of the Christian’s final salvation. 
Thlipsis and metanoia cease to be definite eschatological terms (as in Mk 
and Mt) and are applied to the present-day experiences of Christian ex- 
istence. So the words of Christ are transferred from a context of eschatology 
to that of the ordinary trials of daily life for the Christian who looks for 
eventual salvation in the future kingdom of God. 

There is much to be commended in this stimulating book. The general 
thesis can be accepted: Luke’s transposition of the traditional material to 
another perspective, the period of the Church on earth, with the application 
of the words and works of Christ to the life of the Christian before the 
Parousia. But there is one basic defect in the study and that is the over- 
simplification of the material which is found in Mark. Is it so clear-cut that 
everything in Mark is dominated exclusively by an imminent parousia? 
Granted that this eschatological tinge is more prominent in Mark than in 
Luke, does this mean necessarily that it is due to Jesus Himself? It is possible 
that some of this teaching was incrusted with current Jewish eschatological 
beliefs in the minds of those who heard Him, and that it was only gradually 
purified of such incrustation as time went on and the Parousia did not 
occur. In other words, the thesis of C.’s book needs further refinement in 
this regard of the eschatological setting of Christ’s words. 

The book is not easy to read, because C. presupposes that the reader is 
constantly consulting the Greek text of Luke and his source to appreciate 
the differences which he discusses and their significance. However, anyone 
who will take the pains to do so will be rewarded by such comparative 
study under the guidance of this competent master. 


Woodstock College Josern A. Firzmyer, S.J. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THOMAS. By Bertil Gartner. 
Translated by Eric J. Sharpe. New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 286. $5.00. 

This study of the Gospel of Thomas, one of the most thorough and most 
useful yet to appear, results in part from the seminar on the Nag‘-HammAdi 
documents conducted in recent years at Uppsala. The author is NT pro- 
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fessor there and is known to English-speaking readers for recent works on 
the Areopagus speech and on John 6. Though this volume has appeared in 
the United States only in 1961, the reader might be cautioned that it takes 
into consideration no literature written after mid-1959, and of the latter 
there has been a great deal. Thus, one must expect G.’s work to cover much 
of the same ground as the recent books of Doresse, Grant-Freedman, 
Kasser, and Wilson, and to miss much recent periodical discussion on the 
nature and origin of Thomas. 

The title of the book is a little misleading, since much more than the 
theology of Thomas is discussed. Some seventy pages are devoted to an 
analysis of the literary character of the document. Here G. treats the nature 
of the sayings, the “gospel” as a whole, the conflations of sayings, known 
and unknown sayings, the presence of different traditions in the work, 
relationships to the canonical Gospels and to the Oxyrhynchus sayings, etc. 
In his discussion of the traditions drawn upon by Thomas, G. makes a 
number of important observations. In general, he is inclined not to accept 
the hypothesis advanced by G. Quispel and others in several recent articles, 
that we find in Thomas an independent tradition of sayings of Jesus existing 
in Jewish-Christian circles alongside the canonical traditions. This theory 
leads to too many uncertainties and too many hypotheses without much 
evidence. The reviewer would not dismiss the theory so readily, however; 
in the area of analysis of this document there are bound to be uncertainties. 
G. is, in fact, modest enough in his own proposals. And it is not beyond 
probability that Thomas is itself a key piece of evidence for the existence 
of an independent tradition. But I must welcome G.’s rejection of the 
assertion that such a tradition would be of the same historical value as the 
Synoptics. That statement, along with the general interest among many 
writers in judging the authenticity of Agrapha from whatever source, has 
always seemed to me to rob the early great Church of a good deal of its 
native historical sense. 

What G. finds in the Synoptic-type sayings of this unusual apocryphon 
is a blending of material from the canonical Gospels, especially from Luke, 
so as to form a sort of primitive harmony. The guiding principle of this 
blending process is a type of Gnostic theology. At this point we face the 
principal controversial issue among students of the Gospel of Thomas and 
also meet the main portion of the volume under consideration. As has been 
well formulated by R. McL. Wilson in a recent article (Expository Times 
72 [1960] 36-39), the problem centers on finding some sort of purpose in 
the apparent departures from the Synoptic texts or in the regrouping of 
materials from one or more of the Gospels. Where no such purpose can be 
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found, one should not reject the possibility of traditions independent of the 
Synoptics, and all the more so if we allow for more than one stage of editing 
in Thomas itself. In presenting the theology of Thomas, G. has chosen 
precisely to attempt to find such a purpose in many of the sayings. Starting 
with the undoubted fact that the work as we have it is a Gnostic document, 
he groups various sayings around several Gnostic themes—the nature of 
Jesus, the world, man, the kingdom, the negative attitude to the world, 
seeking and rest—and analyzes them in terms of each other and of Gnostic 
ideas from other sources. Thus he finds plausible Gnostic reasons for many 
of the variants from the canonical sayings, giving weight to the theory that 
the compiler of Thomas used and altered the Synoptic texts. Yet, since G. 
cannot explain all the variants this way, we cannot rule out the possibility 
of some ancient traditions along the lines suggested by Quispel. Perhaps 
the real solution to the controversial problem will lie in-between: the com- 
piler of Thomas (like Tatian?) used, among the many documents he cites, 
both the canonical Gospels and some ancient independent logia collection 
containing Synoptic material in a somewhat different guise. Then each 
logion will have to be judged by minute analysis to determine whether it is 
a gnosticizing of orthodox traditions or itself an ancient but aberrant 
tradition. 

In his summary statement on the date and place of origin of the Gospel 
of Thomas, G. resumes the conclusions of previous study of the document— 
about A.D. 140-50 in either Egypt or Syria—and points out the impossi- 
bility of being more specific as yet. He is inclined, in fact, to favor a Valen- 
tinian origin because of resemblances to the Gospel of Truth. In general, 
this book will prove to be a valuable and in many respects penetrating study 
of the document—one which will have to take its place, however, alongside 
the many other studies that have appeared and like these await the judg- 
ment of further detailed analysis of the apocryphon. 


Weston College GrorcE MAcRag, S.J. 


Joun Curysostom AND His Time. By Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by Sister M. Gonzaga, R.S.M. 2 vols. Westminster: Newman, 
1960, 1961. Pp. Ixxv + 399, vi + 488. $6.75 each. 

It must be counted a blessing that B.’s monumental biography has been 
made available for English readers. To review it has been made easier by 
the fact that B. himself answered the critics of his first edition in a foreword 
to the second. Many questions were raised in the first edition but were left 
unsolved. They stay unsolved in the second, and B. quotes in his own 
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defense the Bollandist Delahaye, who praised his predecessors because 
“ls se sont abstenus, généralement, d’essayer de resoudre les questions 
insolubles.” 

Another critic scores B. for making Chrysostom too white and his op- 
ponents (e.g., Theophilus) too black, and for uniting scientific and de- 
votional ends. But even today the standards which guided Chrysostom’s 
actions must be regarded as historically sound, and few authors, ancient or 
modern, have dealt as kindly with Theophilus as has B., who notes that in 
later times Theophilus would have been able to offer effective competition 
to a Richelieu or a Talleyrand. B. also feels that his work, especially Vol. 2, 
includes far too many unedifying incidents for it to qualify as devotional 
reading. 

A third critic finds fault because B., without a sufficiently critical eye, 
considered Chrysostom an able bishop, although he was no diplomat and 
lacked the art of playing one enemy against another. B. points out that if 
Chrysostom were such a diplomat, he would not have been Chrysostom, a 
saint of towering moral grandeur, outwardly vanquished but morally the 
conquerer. 

B. brings to his work an immense knowledge of Chrysostom built up over 
years of reading and research both in his author and in the times. The 
work is divided into two parts: the first volume extends from Chrysostom’s 
birth to the end of his stay at Antioch; the second takes in the history of 
his episcopate at Constantinople, his tragedy, exile, death, and cult. The 
work is preceded by an Introduction which contains a list of B.’s sources 
with a brief criticism of their respective value. It also gives a bibliography 
with additions, the latest of which is 1947. At the end of Vol. 2 there are 
additional sources and bibliography. The notes, generally speaking, are 
well-balanced and factual, again revealing the breadth of background which 
B. brings to his task. Few can hope to approach his vast knowledge of 
Chrysostom’s writings and of the immense literature that has grown up 
around the richest voice among the Greek Fathers. It is safe to say that 
only B. could have written this monumental work. 

B. fulfils all the negative requirements for the historian-biographer. 
He avoids speculation, fancy writing, and polemics. His great achievement 
lies in his careful selection and levelheaded use of pertinent details to make 
men and their motives comprehensible to those who read of them sixteen 
centuries later. For all his stern avoidance of everything but fact, B. has 
succeeded in painting a very vital portrait of a great soul against the back- 
ground of two metropolises, each with its own character and personalities. 
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Although both backgrounds are well presented, the portrayal of Antioch 
holds more appeal than that of Constantinople. Perhaps this is because 
Chrysostom belonged to Antioch in a way in which he never belonged to 
Constantinople. The days at Antioch unfold in a series of excellent chapters 
which are linked together, it is true, but can often stand apart as authori- 
tative and thorough essays on such topics as schools and pupils in the 
fourth century, Antioch and its people, catechumenate and baptism, 
Chrysostom in the schools, as a monk, a writer, a preacher, a liturgist, an 
exegete, a polemicist, an apologist, a theologian, and a moralist. These 
chapters form the most valuable portion of the entire work. 

Although Chrysostom belonged to Antioch as he never did to Constan- 
tinople, his days in the Syrian city were, in God’s design, only a preparation 
for his days in the capital. The second volume might well be called the 
tragedy of Chrysostom, and it cannot be denied that Chrysostom’s saintly 
character was not without its tragic flaw. Outspokenly honest to the point 
of a holy imprudence, he was incapable of merely witnessing the course of 
events; like 4 Becket, he had to influence them. This he did and found 
himself in a maze of political and ecclesiastical intrigue; his staunch stand 
on principle and his outspoken bitterness against injustice in high places 
made him a hero in a dark chapter in the history of the Eastern Church and 
led to his tragic downfall, exile, and death. B.’s factual presentation does 
have tragic overtones, but it remains essentially history and biography: 
history of a period which is both gaudy and dark, biography of a saint who 
remained human although he never ceased to seek the things that are above. 

To find fault with this truly monumental work is difficult and, for this 
reviewer, distasteful. Still, it is part of a reviewer’s function to throw stones, 
and I have a few pebbles, some for the work and some for the translator. 
Although B. is right in not solving the insoluble, a reader less competent 
than B. himself would often appreciate knowing B.’s position as well as the 
juxtaposed evidence for and against. One or two of several score notes 
which were checked failed to yield, for this reviewer at least, support for 
statements in the text. This by no means questions B.’s integrity; thousands 
of references to Migne’s volumes and columns could scarcely be free from 
all error, and I am satisfied that these references were accidentally garbled. 
Checking the first German edition against the translation leads one to 
think that the second German edition (which I have not been able to see) 
merely added sentences to the text, enlarged existing footnotes, or inserted 
new ones which can be distinguished by an exponential a added to the 
number. This practice has led to some confusion, especially in notes where 
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ibids. are involved. The register of persons, places, and things at the end of 
Vol. 2 is annoyingly jejune and limits the value of the work for 
quick reference. 

The translator has been faithful to the original and has taken no liberties, 
as is shown by this sentence chosen at random: “For a justification ‘by 
faith alone’ Chrysostom is therefore determined not to have” (1.374). An 
untranslated “i.J.1907” (2, 475, n. 16a) also reveals the German original. 
But both B. and his translator have done a real service for English readers 
in making available a scholarly, readable, historical account of Chrysostom’s 
life and meaning which, as hagiography, ranks rather with the Bollandists 
than with Butler. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio Paut W. HARKINS 


UNITE ET STRUCTURE LOGIQUE DE LA “CITE DE DIEU” DE SAINT AUGUSTIN. 
By Jean-Claude Guy, S.J. Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1961. Pp. 158. 
22 fr. 

The goal proposed by the author is “more modest and limited” (p. 1) than 
a full dress commentary. Not a complete commentary, but rather an intro- 
duction to the reading of the City of God, is his intention. In his Introduction 
he announces a second limit: “to explain the City of God by itself” (p. 2), 
i.e., not to draw on other works of St. Augustine for its elucidation. The 
work opens, therefore, with a brief sketch of the reason why Augustine 
wrote the City of God. There follows a general sketch of the plan of the work 
and an eleven-page schematic table of the complete work. 

The bulk of the book, however, is devoted to a more detailed presentation 
of the structure of the City of God. Augustine himself considered this his 
best work and accordingly lavished special care on precise planning in it. 
The twenty-two books fall into two large divisions. The first of these (1-10) 
is a refutation of paganism. Augustine considers, however, not precisely the 
specific, variegated forms of paganism current in his times and in previous 
ages, but the more general pagan claim that the worship of the gods is 
needed either for temporal blessings or for happiness in a future life or for 
both. Accordingly, he devotes the first five books to proving that the cult 
of pagan divinities does not yield advantages for the present life: even 
before Christ, when the pagan gods were worshiped without restriction, the 
gods saved their devotees from neither moral nor physical evils. Nor can 
the growth of the Roman Empire—which Augustine considers a dubious 
blessing—be attributed to them rather than to the one true God. Books 
6-10 make a similar demonstration that the pagan gods, whose duties are 
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so minutely and even irrationally divided and subdivided, cannot possibly 
give eternal life. 

The important part of the work, Books 11-22, presents the theme of the 
two cities: the one, the society of men and angels who live according to 
God, and have not here a lasting city, but look for one that is to come; the 
other, the society of men and angels who live according to man in the actual 
possession of earthly goods. These books are divided into ‘three groups of 
four, devoted, respectively, to the origins, the course in time, and the 
ultimate ends of the two cities. 

G. brings out well the internal structure of each book and its relation to 
the other books. The fact that Augustine indulges in so many digressions— 
according to Deferrari and Keeler (American Journal of Philology 50 [1929] 
109-37), about a fifth of the entire work is digression—makes it very helpful 
to have such an outline of the structure. G. shows special interest in some 
recent theories that try to find not two but three cities in Augustine’s 
thought. He attempts—successfully, we think—to disprove these efforts. 

Designed to help one beginning his study of the City of God to follow 
the structure and internal unity of its thought, the book attains its goal 
very well indeed. Some may regret the self-imposed limitation of drawing 
only upon the City of God. Many rich helps could have been found in other 
works of Augustine. But the problem would have been where to draw a 
line, since Augustine’s thought offers such a wealth of matter for a complete 
commentary. Actually, a full commentary on the City of God would be an 
enormous work, calling for the collaboration of many specialists. 


Loras College, Dubuque Witi1am G. Most 


CHRIST AND Us. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Walter Roberts. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. xi + 238. $3.95. 

The title of the French original of this excellent work suggests its character 
and structure: Approches du Christ. It seeks to do for Christology what 
God and the Ways of Knowing (New York, 1957; see THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
19 [1958] 248 f.) did for man’s knowledge of God. It moves reverently about 
the mystery of Christ as one does about a great masterpiece of art, con- 
templating it from several different vantage points, each of them disclosing 
something new and distinctive, and contributing to a total and unified 
realization when the full circle has been made. 

To this endeavor Pére Daniélou brings a great wealth of gifts: an ex- 
traordinary familiarity with both ancient and contemporary literature; a 
personal viewpoint which pivots about his well-known ideas on typology 
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and sacred history; an ability to put aside, for the sake of a general audience, 
the details and technicalities of scholarship which may be found in his more 
erudite works; finally, a warm and flowing eloquence which, despite the 
absence of exhortation, makes this little volume a work of piety as well as 
of theology. 

The first chapter deals with the historical Jesus and reveals the extent 
and depth of D.’s acquaintance with current preoccupations in the field. 
He first offers a very balanced view of the historicity of the NT witness to 
Christ, especially in St. Paul and the Gospels. He then seeks for whatever 
light can be thrown on the human figure of Jesus by the literature of Qumran 
and other elements in the milieu. Both of these efforts are preliminary to 
the primary purpose of the chapter: to delineate, so far as it is possible, the 
human personality and life of Jesus. D. is well aware of the limitations and 
risks of such an enterprise. But he feels that the reaction to the naive bio- 
graphical approach has gone too far, and that a kind of “intellectual paral- 
ysis” (the phrase is Vincent Taylor’s) has seized modern criticism when 
there is question of going through the Gospels to Jesus of Nazareth. He 
shows that Jesus is very much a concrete figure, an individual of His times, 
even while transcending them. 

The second chapter, “God Made Man,” is a study of the divinity of 
Christ in the N7, and will reassure those who fear that the newer biblical 
scholarship has invalidated the argument from the Gospels for our Lord’s 
testimony to His own divine status. One would have liked to see here a 
discussion of Cullmann’s thesis of the almost exclusively functional character 
of NT Christology. 

Chapter 3, “Prophecies and Types,” is the longest in the book and affords 
D. an opportunity for an approach to Christ especially dear to him. After 
a general discussion of the magnalia Dei and of prophecy, whose role is to 
herald the more wonderful and definitive deeds that are to come, he shows 
how the Incarnation was prepared by two types of OT statements: those 
which speak of the eschatological intervention and presence of Yahweh to 
His people, and those which speak of a human figure, who will fulfil more 
perfectly the role of Adam, Moses, David, etc. It is only in the NT that 
these “descending” and “ascending” lines meet, in the person of Jesus. 

A fourth approach is that of dogmatic Christology, and in “Philosophy 
and Christology,” after rejecting Duméry’s attempt at a purely rational 
explanation of Christ, D. acknowledges the legitimacy of reason’s role in 
unfolding the mystery. He traces the course of Christological development 
through the early deviations to the definition of Chalcedon, with emphasis 
on the freedom and intelligence of Christ. This chapter might be supple- 
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mented by reading Part 2, chapter 3 of D.’s Lord of History, which is an 
excellent vindication of Chalcedon against the charge of dehistoricizing the 
Saviour. 

Chapter 5, “The Mysteries,” examines the theological content of the 
miracles and key events of the life of Christ, especially from the Passion to 
Pentecost, which are the magnalia Dei in definitive form. This leads quite 
naturally to a consideration, in the two following chapters, ““Christ and the 
Church” and “Word, Sacraments, Mission,” of the magnalia Dei as verified 
in the life of the Church. These two chapters especially are rich in theology 
and devotion, as martyrdom, the sacraments, preaching, the apostolate, 
and a host of other aspects of Christianity are explored from the unified 
viewpoint of the book. After reading them, one is psychologically disposed 
for the final chapter, “The Inward Master,” in which the personal en- 
counter of the soul with Christ in the interior life, the goal of sacred history, 
is beautifully portrayed. 

The work is a little masterpiece of synthesis and should enrich all who 
take it up. It offers excellent material for table reading, for the meditation 
of religious, priests, and laymen, and for that occasional broad approach to 
theology which seminarians and their professors need if scholarly attention 
to detail is not to obscure a sense of the beauty of the total mystery which 
they reverently explore. 

The translation is excellently done. Some further readings are given at 
the end of each chapter. On p. 102, read ““Gribomont” for ““Gubomont” and 
“lien” for “lieu.” 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLARKE, S.J. 


Tue CuurcH IN Councit. By E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. 227. $3.95. 

The forthcoming general council has increased interest in the history of 
the councils, and every new volume tends to reflect the approach proper to 
each author. W.’s consideration of the past general councils might best be 
described as a view “from the outside.” He deals with the various problems 
which pertained to the era of each council, but he contends that such coun- 
cils “‘. .. can in the nature of things reveal very little of the interior holiness 
of the Catholic Church .. .” (p. 14). This inner life, he insists, can be found 
only in the ascetical and mystical life of the members of the Church. Un- 
fortunately, this purely juridic view of the councils tends to obscure the 
supernatural character of these gatherings and of their special role in the 
development of doctrine within the Church. 
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Following this approach, W. is at his best when describing the political 
and social background of each individual council. He has the rare ability of 
outlining these matters comprehensively in a concise manner. Much of this 
deals with the general history of the Church rather than the immediate 
concerns of the councils, but it is well done. The discussion of the councils 
themselves is generally limited to a brief description of the sessions and 
proves considerably less interesting reading. 

When W. comes to discuss theological problems dealt with in the councils, 
the treatment leaves much to be desired. There are far too many vague 
phrases even for a popularization such as this. It is certainly an oversimplif- 
cation to state that Duns Scotus was the first Catholic teacher of eminence 
to teach and defend the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception (p. 7). 
W.’s discussion of Constance is rather confusing, implying that a general 
council is superior to the pope at least in a state of emergency; the decrees 
of the fourth and fifth sessions appear to be solemn definitions of the Council 
(p. 153). In regard to reordinations, it is simply stated that “from the 
eighth century, however, the papacy lost sight of this truth and contravened 
it in practice” (p. 105); the matter is hardly that simple. 

The most peculiar position adopted by W. is that a number of teachings 
condemned by the councils were simply a matter of terminology (p. 69); 
thus, he writes that “an Austrian Jesuit, indeed, Fr. Kung”—who is neither 
Austrian nor a Jesuit—“has argued that [the teaching of Barth] is identical 
with the teaching of Trent. Barth and Trent mean the same. /f he is right, 
the Protestant heresies on justification and grace must be accounted like 
the Monophysite and Monothelite, heresies not of doctrine but doctrinal 
terminology” (p. 203). This is a very simplified version of the early heresies, 
and apart from the fact that Barth is not to be identified with sixteenth- 
century Lutheranism, the statement affirms far more concerning Trent than 
it ought. 

W. seems to feel that there were not many real errors in the history of 
Christianity, and that one of the two chief evils which beset the general 
councils is the fact that “doctrinal error has been attributed to a wicked 
will” (p. 9). Such an approach does little to aid Church reunion. Even 
though she is conscious that some men fall into error despite their evident 
good faith, the Church and her councils must deal with objective truth 
and objective error. They do exist as such. 

A number of factual errors also appear. The Council of Vienne appears 
at times as the Council of Vienna (pp. 37, 180, 227); the decree of Lyons 
II on the Holy Spirit is attributed to the third session, before the arrival 
of the Greeks (p. 129), although it is generally agreed today that it was 
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issued in the sixth and final session; and antipapal conciliarism was sup- 
posedly vanquished decisively at Florence (p. 167), although it is well known 
that the final sessions of Trent were greatly occupied with this problem. 


Catholic University of America Joun L. Murpuy 


Die KIRCHE UND IHRE AMTER UND STANDE. Edited by Wilhelm Corsten, 
Augustinus Frotz, and Peter Linden. Cologne: Bachem, 1960. Pp. 701. DM 
70.50. 

The period since the Second World War has seen a proliferation of studies 
on all aspects of the question of offices and states of life in the Church. At 
issue in every case is ultimately the nature and structure of the Church 
itself. One need think only of the vast literature on the theology of the 
laity, that is, on the determination of the ecclesial status of the layman; of 
the discussion of the sacramental status of episcopacy; of the interest in 
the nature of priesthood, an interest reflected, on another level, in the 
numerous novels that have priests as protagonists. The volume here called 
to the reader’s attention consists of thirty-seven essays on theological, 
historical, and pastoral aspects of the various offices and states of life found 
within the Church, and is a fitting “festal gift” to Joseph Cardinal Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne, on the golden jubilee of his priesthood, August 10, 
1960. 

A third of the essays are historical and deal with Germany and the diocese 
of Cologne in particular. Most of the others, however, are of general interest; 
the following especially deserve notice. Johann Auer opens the volume with 
a stimulating study, “Corpus Christi Mysticum: Das ‘Leib-Modell’ in 
seiner Bedeutung fiir das Verstaindnis der Kirche und ihrer Amter.” He 
suggests that “Body of Christ” is neither a formal concept (such as the 
exact sciences work with) nor a simply material image (such as the cultural 
sciences work with: images that suppose in the reader experiences similar 
to those of the writer, and associated with the same objects), but something 
in-between, sharing in both but identifiable with neither. This would be a 
“model,” according to which either an as yet inexistent reality is to be 
formed or an as yet unconceptualized and impenetrable reality is to be 
made accessible to our minds in some degree. This second meaning of 
“model” (a model of an atom would be a comparable case) applies to 
Paul’s use of the idea of a community as an organic body, in order to render 
accessible to our minds the mysterious community of the new covenant. 
From this model Paul himself derives certain determinations of the nature 
of the Church; A. proposes that this model provides for further creative 
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understanding of the Church, especially in the major problem areas of 
ecclesiology today: membership in the Church, the hierarchic order within 
the Church’s priesthood (pope, bishop, priest), the place of the layman in 
the Church. (Auer’s essay appears in expanded form in Miinchener theo- 
logische Zeitschrift 12 [1961] 14-38.) 

Ludwig Hédl writes on “Die Gottebenbildlichkeit des Menschen und der 
sakramentale Charakter des Christen,” two ideas which were brought 
together in earlier Scholastic reflection on the sacraments; St. Thomas, 
conceiving the passion and death of Christ—upon which the Christological 
aspect of the character is centered—not as militia but as sacrificium, orients 
the understanding of the character exclusively in a Christological direction. 
The Trinitarian aspect is preserved only inasmuch as the powers of the 
soul, wherein the divine image is found, are the subject of the character, 
but St. Thomas does not reflect further on the relation between the natural 
and supernatural images of God that are here involved. 

Peter Linden studies the secular institutes and their aptitude for the lay 
apostolate. Two essays are notable in that they try to go beyond general- 
izations about the role of the layman and take up the question of particular 
classes of laymen: the artist and the physician. The well-known moralist, 
Werner Schdéllgen, shows the difficulties involved, due to changed historical 
conditions, in the concept of “duty of state of life,” and shows, too, how 
St. Thomas thinks ahead of his day by evolving normative principles that 
find their full value only in modern social conditions. Adolf Kolping, in 
“Der Glaube an das Ewige Leben und die heutige kirchliche Verkiindigung,” 
makes some suggestions on the interpretation of eschatological statements 
in the New Testament, a problem recently attacked by Karl Rahner (cf. 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 82 [1960] 137-58, or Schriften zur Theo- 
logie 4). 

These contributions especially appealed to this reviewer; the others are 
not of lesser quality. It is to be lamented that this Festschrift was given a 
limited printing and that few copies are available. The book is a beautiful 
example of the printer’s craft. 


Woodstock College MatTTHEW J. O’ConneELL, S.J. 


KIRCHE UND SAKRAMENTE. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Quaestiones disputatae 
10. Freiburg: Herder, 1960. Pp. 104. 

Vom SINN DER SAKRAMENTE. By Otto Semmelroth, S.J. Frankfurt am 
Main: Josef Knecht, 1960. Pp. 117. 
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This book of Rahner’s, the fourth by him to appear in the QD series, is 
an expansion of an earlier article which appeared in Geist und Leben (1955). 
It is an attempt to study the sacramental aspect of the Church and the 
ecclesiological aspect of the sacraments. The customary treatment of the 
sacraments could leave one with the impression that the Church, as (merely) 
the “administrator” of the sacraments, could still be the Church without 
the sacraments or that the latter might just as easily have been entrusted 
to some other institution. Against such a conception, Rahner sees the sacra- 
ments as the essential operations of the Church, as actions in which the 
Church comes most specifically to itself, posits itself, fulfils itself (Wesens- 
vollztige). 

As the Ursakrament, the Church is the sign that God’s grace has 
victoriously and definitively entered the world. For God’s grace is, as it 
were, “here to stay.” It will, in mankind taken as a whole, work its own 
acceptance by men, in such a way that the outcome of man’s salvation is 
no longer in doubt. Regardless of the uncertainty concerning the individual 
man’s salvation, we can be sure that, in general, mankind will accept God’s 
grace. The Church is the sign, visible for all men to see, of this salvific will 
of God, and as such is what Rahner calls the Realsymbol or Symbolursache 
of grace. This concept, essential for the understanding of the book, is treated 
at length in an article, “Zur Theologie des Symbols,” in R.’s Schriften zur 
Theologie 4 (Einsiedeln, 1960). The reader would perhaps do well to consult 
this article before starting the book. 

When now the Church begins to act, some of her operations will necessarily 
be essential to it for its own continued existence, as thinking and breathing 
are for men. These actions share in the Church’s character as Realsymbol 
of God’s efficacious grace definitively given to man. “Wherever the Church 
performs one of her fundamental operations, in a total self-engagement, 
by fully actualizing, upon one individual in a situation decisive for his 
salvation, her essential nature as Ursakrameni of grace, there we have a 
sacrament” (p. 85). 

From this starting point, Rahner insists that the sacraments are as 
necessary to and as characteristic of the Church as thinking and willing are 
to man. The Church must forgive sin, if she is to remain the Church, must 
assist the dying, must share in the sacrifice of Calvary. When Christ insti- 
tuted the Church, therefore, He thereby and in the same act instituted the 
sacraments. We need not try to imagine, therefore, that Christ instituted 
holy orders or extreme unction or marriage with some words of which we 
today have no record. These sacraments were already virtually contained in 
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the institution of the Church, just as thinking is virtually contained in the 
soul of a child. Rahner himself considers this point the most important in 
the book. 

For their part, the sacraments produce as their first result (res et sacra- 
mentum) a new relationship with the Church. The Eucharist causes grace 
(in Rahner’s sense of symbol-causality) inasmuch as “this communal 
partaking of one bread is the effective sign of the renewed, personally 
ratified, and deepened participation in the Church” (p. 74). The first effect 
of baptism is membership in the Church; of confirmation, participation in 
the Church’s mission to work for man’s redemption. The priest’s absolution 
readmits the penitent into the sacramental life of the Church, which is the 
sacramental sign of the sinner’s reunion with God. In matrimony Christians 
join in the Church’s role of presenting herself in visible, tangible form as 
the bride of Christ, while in extreme unction the dying reflect the Church’s 
hopeful waiting for the Parousia. In all these actions the Church is ex- 
pressing herself concretely as that which she is essentially, the Ursakrament 
of grace. 

There is much in this book to commend it. Even those who will not agree 
with the conclusions reached in it will find much food for thought and for a 
reconsideration of their own position. For those interested in sacramental 
theology, the book is required reading. 

Semmelroth’s book is a series of four lectures which were delivered to a 
group of Catholic intellectuals in Germany. It is, in effect, a summary for 
the laity of Semmelroth’s earlier and important book, Die Kirche als Ursa- 
krament (Frankfurt am Main, 1953). Though the author does not possess 
the penetration of thought that Rahner does, he emphasizes correctly the 
close relationship between the Church and the sacraments. He sees in the 
dialectic between clergy (Am#) anc laity (the “vertical dimension” of the 
Church) the efficacious sign of man’s union with God. Preaching (Wort) and 
sacrifice, under which terms are included all the actions of the clergy and 
laity respectively, are related to one another in such a way that they symbo- 
lize the double movement within Christ’s role as Mediator: the downward 
movement from God to man, and the upward movement from men to God. 
(The sacraments, included under the term sacrifice, have an upward move- 
ment, since they are the faithful’s response to the preaching.) This symbol- 
ization is precisely what gives preaching and sacrifice (including the sacra- 
ments) their efficacy. It is the task of the faithful to recognize the sermon 
as symbolic of Christ’s coming to men, and the sacraments as symbolic of 
His movement back to God. The theory is perhaps a little too neatly pre- 
sented, and it remains somehow unconvincing to the reader. Still, Sem- 
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melroth sees correctly the importance of the role of the subject in the 
reception of the sacraments and the necessity of making the sacramental 
sign the true expression of one’s own interior disposition. And for that alone, 
if for nothing else, the book is to be commended. 


Innsbruck, Austria Cart Lory, S.J. 


SACRAMENTS AND FORGIVENESS: HIsTORY AND DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 
or PENANCE, EXTREME UNCTION AND INDULGENCES. Edited with com- 
mentary by Paul Palmer, S.J. Sources of Christian Theology 2. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1959; London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960. Pp. 
xxv + 410. $6.00. 

The second volume in this collection of annotated documents fulfils all 
the major expectations of those who praised the first (on baptism, con- 
firmation, and the Eucharist) for its richness of selection and fairness of 
view. The usefulness and reliability singled out for commendation on the 
earlier occasion (1957) is, if anything, enhanced; for, whereas the docu- 
mentation testifying to the rites of Christian initiation is relatively available 
even in English, those writings that inform us on the Church’s penitential 
disciplines over the centuries and accompanying sacramental rites cannot 
be called accessible even in their Greek and Latin originals. 

The present volume devotes a dozen pages to the documents of the 
Reformers and Orthodox theologians, and considerably more to the conciliar 
teaching directed against them. Since the substance of all later objection to 
these two sacraments and the practice of granting indulgences has been 
contained in the writings of the first spokesmen of these traditions, the 
apportionment seems fitting enough, though Protestant, Anglican, and 
Orthodox theologians might wish to see theological presentations of their 
positions more removed from the heat of battle, like those of William of 
Auvergne, Bonaventure, and Aquinas that are included. In any case, the 
net effect of this volume on intercredal discussion should be good. A tend- 
ency to respond to authors like Watkins, freely acknowledged, marks the 
book, because theological writing in English has had almost nothing in 
support of the legitimacy of modern Roman practice as heir to biblical and 
patristic teaching. 

P.’s plan is chronological under four headings: Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Indulgences, and Summary and Appraisal. More than three-fourths of the 
book is devoted to the two sacraments. The final brief essay synthesizes 
the conclusions that have recommended themselves to the author through- 
out. He exhibits a refreshing candor in commenting on documents that are 
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an embarrassment to his position either as a theologian or as a Catholic. 
In one sense he lets his selections speak for themselves; in another he does 
not. Committed as he is to the doctrinal positions of the modern Roman 
Church, and addressing a readership largely of the same faith, his continual 
point of reference is modern Western Catholic practice and the contem- 
porary teaching of that Church. At times contrary evidence is irreconcilable, 
e.g., the eighth-century Irish table of commutations and strict equivalents 
in which no recourse, seemingly, is made to priest or bishop to receive a 
deprecatory formula of reconciliation. Whenever it is possible and useful, 
however, P. will relate a dissonant teaching out of the past to the modern 
outcome. This never descends to the level of mere apologia, but a high- 
lighting of the precision of the later period over the ambiguities of the past 
does inevitably convey the Catholic principle that the weight of evidence 
is not the last court of appeal in matters of doctrinal development. The 
general movement of things continually goes in one direction, but for each 
saltus or brief turn of the tide or emergence of a single way of doing things 
out of a number of conflicting possibilities, the voice of the living Church is 
alone responsible. 

Progress in leniency is steady, an exception being comprised by the 
special challenges of the Age of Persecution. The initial practice of a single 
penance in life for the major crimes of murder, apostasy, and adultery 
(“fornication”) fuses into “public penance for public crime and private 
penance for secret sin,’ which in turn develops into the final stage of recon- 
ciliation at the time of confession, with the imposition of a penance. The 
leading figures in the tendency to relaxation are Leo the Great in the West 
and Chrysostom in the East, the latter not escaping censure at the hands of 
an irregular synod for what seems to be the first departure from the rule of 
a single penance. Both the Eastern “grades” of sinners seeking reconciliation 
and the single class of “penitents” in the West yielded to the influence of 
the Irish Church of the sixth century, which introduced private and re- 
current penances for all classes of sinners. 

Interesting questions documented at length include that of recourse to 
monastic life in preference to the major abridgment of liberties (e.g., the 
exercise of marriage rights); the relation between God’s transient grace of 
compunction and the effective grace of reconciliation granted ministerially 
through bishop or priest; and the practice of forgiveness at the hands of 
nonclerical monks originating from respect for their celibate state and 
general holiness of life. Lest it seem that the collection emphasizes curiosities 
or minor theological points, mention should immediately be made of the 
lengthy quotations from the sacramentaries of the West and the penitential 
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orders of the East, from the medieval theologians culminating in St. Thomas 
on the basic efficacy of sacramental action by the priest as contrasted with 
the previous efficacy of perfect contrition, and from Trent. 

This is not a work of mere compilation but a serious theological con- 
tribution in its own right. The clarity and directness of the comments 
should not blind the reader to the careful discrimination exercised amid a 
welter of documentation and theological opinion. The occasional infelicity 
of translation (more frequently found in quoted material than in the editor’s 
renditions) is overshadowed by the total achievement. The study of sacra- 
mental theology at all levels is enriched by this volume. 


Catholic University of America GERARD S. SLOYAN 


SALVACION Y PAGANISMO: EL PROBLEMA TEOLOGICO DE LA SALVACION 
DE LOS INFIELES. By Angel Santos Hernandez, S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 
1960. Pp. vii + 756. 

Written by a professional missiologist, this volume is the most ambitious 
effort since Caperan’s Le probléme du salut des infidéles to examine the 
prospects of salvation for those who die without the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. Literally every Catholic writer on the subject in the past fifty years 
is quoted or referred to, and his position appraised against the author’s 
own theory. Primary sources from the Fathers, councils, and papal docu- 
ments are used throughout. Among theologians, the French and Spanish 
schools are favored, with special respect for Harent and Suarez. 

In twenty-five sections S. covers such general topics as baptism for the 
dead, universal salvific will, limbus adultorum, content and necessity of 
faith for salvation, problem of atheism, necessity of the Church, primitive 
revelation, individual and final illumination theories, and the importance 
of the missionary apostolate. The unifying theme is more historical than 
dogmatic, but always subordinated to a frank thesis: that a broader interpre- 
tation should be made of the Catholic doctrines on the need of faith, baptism, 
and the Church for salvation among the millions of “negative pagans.” 

By negative pagans or infidels S. understands those who live and die 
without the least knowledge of divine revelation as commonly described in 
Catholic theology, i.e., derived from the Judeo-Christian tradition. “The 
components of this incalculable mass of human creatures, prevented by 
death from ever hearing an echo of the prophetic, evangelical, and mission- 
ary message, should they be eternally excluded from heaven and irremedi- 
ably condemned to the pains of hell? Or does there exist some ray of hope 
for these people, something with a solid foundation to forestall their eternal 
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damnation?” These are the issues to which S. directs himself and in the 
light of which he reaches his own conclusions. 

The two main questions he examines are the familiar ones of the need of 
supernatural faith for the salvation of those who have reached the age of 
reason, and the necessity of baptism for infants. Divine faith, he recognizes, 
is indispensable. To be effective, it should be ex auditu, its material object 
must be truths historically revealed, and its formal object the authority of 
God revealing. S. believes all these conditions are fulfilled in the typical 
case of a modern pagan who accepts the existence and goodness of God on 
the word of his elders, who in turn received it from their ancestors, and 
finally from primitive revelation. In this he agrees substantially with Pietro 
Parente and others, except for the new support he gives the theory from 
his extensive knowledge of the religious habits of the Orientals. 

More significant is S.’s defense of a remedium naturae instead of sacra- 
mental baptism for children born in pagan lands where, he argues, there 
has not yet been a sufficient propagation of Christianity or promulgation 
of the precept of baptism to make the latter obligatory. His basic argument 
in favor of this leniency is Paul’s “ubi abundavit delictum, superabundavit 
gratia” (Rom 5:20). He feels it is impossible to hold that grace has super- 
abounded for the millions of infants born of infidel parents, if they are 
deprived of the chances of heaven by reason of the bare contingent fact 
that the gospel has not been preached to their people. 

S. is aware that baptism is necessary not only by precept but also as a 
means of salvation, and that this binds even though inculpably omitted. 
However, “inculpably and impossibly are not quite the same thing. In the 
case of children born of Christian parents, who die without baptism, if this 
happens inculpably for the infants, it is neither inculpably nor impossibly 
for their parents, when they negligently put off baptism.” It is physically 
and morally impossible for children born in non-Christian countries to be 
baptized. And “since we know that no one is held to the impossible,” there- 
fore Christ’s “nisi quis renatus fuerit” applies only to a Christian context. 

He goes a step further. All infants who die before birth, in the mother’s 
womb, are considered exempt from the law of baptism. Again the reasons 
adduced are physical or moral impossibility. 

This is the weakest part of the book and quite unnecessary to the author’s 
general theme. His patristic argument is an implicit one: the Fathers 
may be presumed to speak of baptism after birth, because they refer to the 
sacrament as a “rebirth.” Cajetan is resuscitated but expurgated. “We do 
not admit the opinion of the illustrious Dominican Cardinal with reference 
to children born of Christian parents.” St. Thomas is quoted (Sum. theol. 3, 
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q. 68, a. 11) and recommended “for all moralists to follow” on a possible 
infusion of grace without baptism of water. 

At every point in his argument against the need of baptism for the un- 
born, S. raises difficulties which he does not attempt to solve. The scriptural 
and patristic mativitas cannot be restricted to birth as distinct from con- 
ception, since Christ in the womb of His mother is said to be “quod in ea 
natum est,” and elsewhere mativitas means “generation” in a broad sense 
to include conception in the womb. 

St. Thomas’ main objection to uterine baptism was based on the anti- 
quated theory that water cannot touch or bathe the fetus within the womb. 
Yet in the same article, quoted by S., he adds that “if the mother should 
die while the infant is still living in the womb, the latter should be opened 
in order to baptize the child.” 

However, the most serious objection to S.’s theory is that he makes no 
effort to explain how his position can be squared with the statement of 
Pius XII: “Actus quidem amoris sufficere potest ad gratiam sanctificantem 
consequendam et baptismum supplere; at mecdum genitae proli vel modo 
natae haec via non patet” (AAS 43 [1951] 841). He reasons with plausi- 
bility that the Pope was speaking to and for Christian people, and therefore 
his intransigence on the necessity of baptism may not have referred to 
pagan countries. But the same cannot be said of infants conceived by 
parents who are Christians or at least who live in territories where the 
gospel has most certainly been preached and promulgated. 

Salvacién y paganismo is a valuable source book of information on the 
perennial problem of the divine salvific will with reference to the non- 
Christian world. The name and topographical index is a fine check list of 
literature on the subject. Bibliographical data at the end of the major 
sections are the most complete available under one cover, with an awareness 
of writings in England and America that makes for sympathetic reading. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpoy, S.J. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Wilhelm Pauck. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Chicago: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. Pp. x + 399. $6.00. 
Since its publication in 1950, The Heritage of the Reformation has been a 
classic in Protestant seminaries. The present edition is not a mere reprint. 
It is considerably longer than the first, with three new chapters and many 
revised passages. Most of it had already been printed in periodicals before 
being made into a book. Nevertheless, the unity of this volume is patent. 
P. has divided his material into three parts. Part 1, “The Reformation,” 
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is a historical survey of the sixteenth century, from Luther to the Protestant 
reactions to the Council of Trent, special attention being paid to Calvin 
and Butzer. The author is a good historian, and this section should be 
warmly recommended. It is accurate and objective, and it contains many 
details otherwise difficult of access, particularly on “the ministry in the 
time of the Reformation,” the topic of one of the new chapters. 

Part 2, “Protestantism,” explains the nature of Protestantism. Un- 
avoidably, P.’s own churchmanship affects much of what he says here. 
There is no easy way to define a vast historical and religious movement. 
Yet, through his descriptions of the dynamics of Protestantism, one can 
perceive the leading idea that Protestantism is an attempt to restore 
theonomy to Christianity. It is a religion of the ‘““Word,” where God alone 
has the initiative and man only listens. It is a religion of freedom, man, 
bound to the Word alone, being freed from all traditions and authorities 
of men. It is a personal religion, in which man is related to God through 
God’s own revelatory acts. It is therefore incompatible with the desire to 
give objective forms to the spiritual life and objective definitions to the 
contents of faith. On the whole, P.’s formulae seem to justify Weigel’s 
definition of the Protestant principle as an “immediacy in knowing God 
through a nonconceptual act of awareness.” 

P. contrasts Protestantism with Catholicism in two chapters that are 
well-informed, yet can hardly satisfy a Catholic. To say that, for Catholics, 
no one is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ “unless he partakes of 
the sacraments and submits to the administration of the priests” (pp. 215-16) 
is strangely misleading. To assert that the Catholic objectivization of the 
divine “implies a depersonalization of the members of the Church”’ (p. 219) 
does not correspond to Catholic experience. And to call the spirit of Cathol- 
icism “static” (p. 230) is to take no account of the specifically Catholic 
doctrine of development. 

It is with the third part, “Liberalism,” that I find myself chiefly dis- 
appointed. One cannot blame P. for presenting a defense of a moderate 
liberalism, if this is what he believes to be the providential evolution of 
modern Protestantism. But this liberal Protestantism is presented as a 
form of the liberal society, in conjunction with the growth of liberalism in 
economics and politics; it is the antidote to Hitler’s totalitarianism (by 
what seems to be an oversight in the revision of the book, Marxist totali- 
tarianism is hardly considered); it is destined to “lead mankind through 
democracy to the good life of God”’ (p. 283). The religious prophet for our 
day is not Barth, who is criticized in a friendly yet unambiguous manner, 
but Harnack or Troeltsch, the last great men of liberal Protestantism. 
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My concern at this point is with the apparently total absence of the 
eschatological dimension in this form of Protestantism. Our apocalyptic 
world does not need to be taught a sort of middle-class religion, that strives 
no doubt to speak the Word of God, but is satisfied that democratic society, 
which aims at the good life, will eventually listen to the preaching of “the 
good life of God.” Our period needs to hear that at this very moment we 
are under the judgment of a transcendent God. It needs the message that 
it does not want to hear. In contrast with liberal Protestantism, Barth has, 
I believe, more to say to our generation. 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Grorce H. TAvarD 


Henry VIII AND LUTHER: AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PERSONAL RELATIONS. 
By Erwin Doernberg. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. xiv 
+ 139. $3.50. 

This topic is so interesting and important that the immense literature on 
the Reformation should have dedicated a monograph to it before now. It 
is a lacuna which this book seeks to fill, but with very imperfect success. 
Its narrative is uneven and incomplete, its grasp on basic issues weak, its 
willingness to rely on unimpressive sources at times outrageous, and its 
interpretation of them jejune. A partisan note, struck in the opening para- 
graph, resounds throughout: “TI have little liking for Henry VIII and even 
less for this King’s reformation of the Church... . Luther stands out in 
these pages as the one truly religious and upright personality” (p. xiii). 
Lofty motives are as readily ascribed to Luther’s acts and words as ignoble 
ones to his opponents, Henrician or Catholic. 

While still orthodox in belief, the English ruler reacted against the 
German friar’s heresies by composing his Assertio septem sacramentorum. 
Only a few lines are set aside to divulge the contents of this famous book, 
classified here as “‘ill-informed and shallow” (p. 27). Investigation of the 
dispute concerning its authorship proves superficial, content with citing a 
clash of opinions. If the royal efforts won a papal dignity, “Defender of the 
Faith,” they also began a relationship of conflict with Luther. The scurrility 
of the ensuing polemics, little to the credit of two religious leaders, followed 
the style of the age. 

Political angling with the Schmalkaldic League of Protestants brought 
the English sovereign into later touch with Luther. The third main contact 
rounding out their association came with the attempt to enlist Luther’s 
support in Henry’s efforts to break his first marriage. No section of the book 
is less satisfactory than that which handles the most fateful of all marital 
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cases. Luther’s reactions are not explained in all their ramifications (Grisar, 
not mentioned in the bibliography, is much fuller and more reliable), 
Catholic teaching on annulment is not appreciated. The Church is mis. 
represented as permitting divorce and polygamy. Several examples are 
stacked as proofs (the stock ones are omitted), but inspection of the flimsy 
evidence reveals these to be at most instances of annulment. In the six. 
teenth century a few speculatively admitted the validity of a papal dis. 
pensation for bigamy. Pope Clement VII, who admitted his shortcomings 
as a canonist, seems to have toyed for a brief spell with this solution before 
rejecting it. Modern research has been diligent on this subject, but it has 
yet to authenticate a single papal grant for divorce or polygamy. 

A goodly portion of the pages transcribe in English the text of many 
contemporary documents. Therein consists the book’s permanently useful 
feature. 


Weston College Joun F. Bropericx, S.J. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND IcNatTrius Loyota. By Friedrich Richter. Trans- 
lated by Leonard F. Zwinger. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xi + 
248. $3.75. 

Richter’s underlying theme is that both sides can profit from a re-exam- 
ination of the two leading figures of the Reformation and Counter Reforma- 
tion. “Just as Luther embodies for Catholics the essence of Protestantism, 
Ignatius more than any one else is, in the eyes of Protestants, the personif- 
cation of all for which Catholicism stands.” The author is a convert to 
Catholicism after twenty-five years in the Lutheran ministry. His sympathy 
for Luther is frank and outspoken, and since becoming a Catholic he has 
acquired a deep admiration for St. Ignatius. It is in this spirit that R. seeks 
to promote the work of the Una Sancta movement in Germany, toward a 
better mutual understanding and a unity of charity, if not of faith, between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

Objectivism is the point of reference in comparing the two men. Luther 
represents the subjectivist counterpart to Catholic objectivity, symbolized 
in Loyola. “According to the Catholic approach to Luther, one can hardly 
assume that Luther is an objectivist. What seems to be objective about him 
is soon found to be undermined by the subjective.” This affects his position 
on Scripture, his teaching about the sacraments, his concept of the Church, 
and especially his doctrine on justification by faith alone. Thus, the canon 
of Scripture is “determined by what he, personally, thinks is necessary for 
salvation.” Baptism is merely the symbol of the internal sorrow and penance 
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which the Christian must daily arouse in his soul. The forgiveness of sin 
which is “somehow experienced by the Christian” is guaranteed by the 
Lord’s Supper. “The faith of the members builds the foundation of Luther’s 
Church,” not acceptance of an objectively revealed corpus of doctrine. 
“Each man works out his justification according to what his individual 
faith tells him is necessary for salvation,’ not what an infallible Church 
teaches under the mandate of Christ. 

Ignatius is the antithesis of Luther. “His Rules for Thinking with the 
Church clearly show that there is a wide breach between Luther and Igna- 
tius on the question of the source of truth. Here the two have hardly any- 
thing in common. One forms his judgments on the basis of subjective 
reasoning; the other on the basis of objective reasoning. Man with his 
personal experiences holds the central position in Luther’s thinking; in 
Ignatius’, the Catholic Church is central. Luther’s thinking is anthropo- 
centric and egocentric; Ignatius’, theocentric.” 

These two epistemological approaches, R. insists, must be kept in focus 
in order to properly estimate the radical difference not only between Luther 
and Ignatius but between Protestantism and Catholicism. Complete agree- 
ment with the Church, sentire cum ecclesia, is the first rule of Ignatian 
thought. Luther stands at the other extreme. “Opposed to the Catholic 
position that a true conscience must accept the teachings of the Church is 
his doctrine of the subjective and individual conscience.” The difference, 
therefore, is more profound than most people imagine, and it affects not 
only the historical image of Luther and Ignatius but the current appraisal 
of modern religious thought. For although Protestants may be willing to 
revise individual aspects of Reformation theology, “they still want to be 
known as true descendants of the reformers. In their religious thinking, 
they remain fundamentally ‘Protestants.’ ” 

This judgment runs as a theme in the book, that comparing Luther and 
Ignatius is more than academically useful, like a comparative study of 
Shakespeare and Milton. If Ignatius lives on in the Society of Jesus, and 
his principles are embodied in the Catholic Church to which he was so 
devoted, Luther is also still alive, and more, in fact, than certain com- 
mentators on contemporary Protestantism might lead us to believe. 

In the interests of Christian reunion, it means that Protestantism has a 
right to be treated as a historical entity, with not only its roots in the 
Reformation but its spirit and guiding theological orientation derived from 
the early Reformers, notably Luther. This is not to rake over the coals but 
to face up to an objective fact. Luther ushered in a new, and from the 
Catholic viewpoint heretical, system of Christianity. For many Protestants, 
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R. believes, the main reason why they cling so adamantly to their opposi- 
tion to the Catholic Church is that “they want to maintain their spiritual 
independence, which has now existed four hundred years.” Where sym- 
pathetic feeling towards Rome appears, “it is not really an indication of a 
desire to return to the Catholic Church. It is rather an indication of a 
return to the reformers.” Although speaking directly of Europe, the author 
has in mind Protestantism in general, which is seeking its center in the 
Reformation and on that basis hoping to discover ecclesiastical unity. 

Martin Luther and Ignatius Loyola is an important book. Smoothly 
written and carefully translated, it offers a healthy balance to an estimate 
of Protestantism which is not antithetical to Catholicism and which “could 
not care less what Luther said or believed.”” Whatever success the current 
efforts towards Christian unity achieve will come (in terms of reunion with 
Rome) through the knowledge and acceptance of such principles as the 
present volume describes. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN: THE NATURE OF BELIEF AND DOCTRINE 
AS EXEMPLIFIED IN His Lire AND Works. By J.-H. Walgrave, O.P. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Littledale. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. xi + 368. 
$8.50. 

Abroad as at home, le newmanisme is all the rage, and it is widely as- 
sumed that the intelligently progressive theologian will be especially en- 
thusiastic for the theory of development of doctrine as expounded in New- 
man’s Essay. But are there perhaps two Newmans? Certainly it is obvious 
that all that is healthiest and most truly progressive in the contemporary 
Church—the biblical, patristic, and liturgical revivals—is based, not on 
theories of development, but on a creative return to the sources: to “the 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints.” Similarly with Christian 
reunion: new definitions are so many obstacles, and it seems that reunion 
will be won by Christians’ returning to their roots and rediscovering the 
primitive emphasis on the central things, the Creed and the Bible. 

However, the principal question about the Essay on Development is not 
whether it is expedient or avant-garde, but whether it is true. And here one 
finds it widely assumed that because Newman was a patristic scholar, and 
especially deeply versed in St. Athanasius, therefore the idea of develop- 
ment must be congenial to the thought of the Greek Fathers. In fact, the 
early tradition is uniformly and uncompromisingly immutabilist, and the 
point of view of the Greek Fathers could almost be summarized in the sen- 
tence “That which is not written, let us not venture to assert.” 
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But probably the principal reason why the ambivalent theory of the Essay 
has won such easy acceptance is the uncritical assumption that it provided 
the Church with a much-needed apologetic. This was certainly Newman’s 
intention. Against the High Anglican Tractarian contention that the 
primitive Church was Tractarian but not Roman Catholic, Newman argued 
that the appeal to antiquity excludes not only distinctively Catholic doc- 
trines such as the papacy, purgatory, the Real Presence, and the Immacu- 
late Conception, but also fundamental Christian doctrines like those of 
original sin, the monarchical episcopate, and even the Blessed Trinity. 
Thus, after briefly noting that changelessness of the God-given revelation 
is a truth of Catholic faith, the Essay is soon suggesting that extensive 
development (of a sort that looks very like “substantial” development) is a 
positive virtue: in a sentence much quoted by champions of the theory, 
“To live is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often.” Immuta- 
bility, by contrast, is stigmatized as barrenness or sterility, and is declared 
to be the mark of heresy. 

Reversing as it does the basic assumption of classical theology, this is a 
dangerous line of argument. Moreover, it undermines Newman’s own 
controversial position. For he had set out to show that the Catholic Church 
is the “nearest approximation” to the Church of the Fathers. But once 
development—indeed, something very like change—has displaced immuta- 
bility of doctrine as a mark of the true Church, and its absence is proclaimed 
to be a note of heresy, the argument becomes very subtle. It becomes 
necessary to argue that the Catholic Church is the true Church because it 
has changed more than Eastern Orthodoxy, but less than Protestantism— 
just enough. The appeal to the proved necessity for ‘‘an infallible develop- 
ing authority” does not save the situation, since Orthodox and Anglicans 
also teach the infallibility of the Church; moreover, the papacy itself (in 
the 1878 edition, only its “exercise’””) has been admitted to be a develop- 
ment. 

W.’s book, here translated from the French, is scholarly and perceptive. 
Strong on the philosophical and particularly the psychological side, it 
provides a valuable guide to Newman’s thought and moves easily and 
surely in discussing his relation to such thinkers as Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
G. Marcel, and Blondel. Since, however, the central purpose of the book 
is to construct a synthesis of Newman’s thought “with his Essay of 1845 
as the nucleus,” it could satisfy the present reviewer only if it were, as it 
is not, sharply critical. 

With all the respect due to so distinguished a thinker, I remain unper- 
suaded that the Essay, taken as a whole, is consistent with the immutability 
of doctrine, or that it consistently takes account of the special conditions 
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attaching to its inquiry owing to the mysterious and transcendent character 
of the Christian revelation. The contrary is not proved by the fact that in 
his Catholic days Newman often and uncompromisingly asserted immuta- 
bility. True, the Essay is inconsistent and elusive. W. writes: “According 
to the Essay, we can speak of development only if those aspects which make 
up the developed idea are truly a part of the original, and included in it” 
(p. 244). But what, in the Essay, does “inclusion” mean? The passage 
referred to goes on: “... the Greek ‘tyrant’ may be considered as included 
in the idea of a democracy.” Again, the Essay speaks of “additions” and 
“large accretions” with a disturbing insouciance, and its analogies and 
illustrations are hardly less disquieting. Newman employs the unacceptable 
analogy of biological growth. He argues, illegitimately, from the parable 
of the mustard seed and from the progressive character of the revelation 
given in the Bible—both of which arguments he appears to owe to some 
vague or incautious words used by Cardinal Wiseman in a sermon delivered 
in 1839 (cf. O. Chadwick, From Bossuet to Newman, p. 229). It also appears 
probable (and W.’s book strengthens this impression) that Newman dis- 
cerned models and analogies in such inappropriate fields as the “homo- 
geneous” evolution of secular political constitutions, or of natural religion, 
or (and perhaps chiefly) in an individual’s moral and religious growth 
provided he is loyal to his first principles and earliest vision—rather, 
perhaps, as Newman’s own fidelity led him from Evangelicalism, through 
Tractarianism, to the Catholic Church. But in such a case, while personal 
identity is retained and the progress manifests continuity, the individual’s 
views do not remain unchanged. In the predominant strand in the argument, 
the inadequate criterion of homogeneity or coherence or congruity or 
identity of ethos is substituted, in the Essay, for the “logical explication” 
of the Schoolmen and the “translation” of Bossuet and St. Athanasius. 


Campion Hall, Oxford A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 


Leo XIII AND THE MODERN Wor cp. Edited by Edward T. Gargan. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. 246. $4.50. 

Washington Gladden, a Congregational minister writing in the North 
American Review shortly after the death of Pope Leo XIII, observed that 
“it is doubtful whether any occupant of the Papal throne since the Reforma- 
tion has had a larger influence in the whole of Christendom.” And though 
Leo XIII has been succeeded by a series of remarkably able pontiffs, there 
is little denying the influence of his many reforms even today. As a fitting 
memorial to this great Pope, a symposium was held at Loyola University, 
Chicago, on March 18, 1960, to commemorate the sesquicentennial of his 
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birth. To the seven papers delivered at that time, two others were later 
added to make up this interesting and informative collection. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette provides a general background for the other papers with 
his essay on “The Church and the World in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Raymond H. Schmandt contributes an excellent summary of the Pope’s 
career in “The Life and Work of Leo XIII.” Gustave Weigel, S.J., describes 
his legacy to contemporary theology: “his effective call to theologians to 
become historically minded, to use the Scriptures with fervor and depth, 
to make their synthesis with the aid of Thomistic metaphysics” (p. 226). 
James Collins has high praise for Leo as “pre-eminently the Pope of the 
open tradition in philosophy, which joins a firm rooting in our Christian 
philosophical heritage with a critical yet generous response to modern 
thought” (p. 183). Egidio Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, contributes a timely paper on “Leo XIII and the Problem of Human 
Liberty,” in which he shows how the principle of toleration enunciated by 
Leo XIII and further refined by Pius XII finds a practical application in 
the United States. Joseph N. Moody has a historical study on Rerum 
novarum, which was not only a synthesis of the work of earlier Catholic 
social thinkers and reformers but a foundation for future developments. 
In “Leo XIII and the Roman Question,” William Halperin proves that the 
final settlement of the Lateran Treaty of 1929 had been anticipated by Leo 
shortly after his accession to the papal throne, but his suggestion was not 
acceptable to the Italian authorities at the time. Eric McDermott, S.J., 
in “Leo XIII and England,” discusses two problems of the day that are 
still of current interest: a dispute over the privileges of the regular clergy 
in the face of episcopal authority and the question of the validity of Anglican 
orders. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., takes up Leo’s relations with Catholics 
in the United States, and in particular his letter to Cardinal Gibbons on 
“Americanism.” 

Edward T. Gargan, who edited this collection, and the several con- 
tributors are to be congratulated on a work that has on the whole been well 
projected and admirably executed. Much, of course, has had to be omitted. 
Some mention could have profitably been made of the difficult political 
situations confronting the Church in France and Germany toward the end 
of the nineteenth century. A bit more could have been said about Leo’s 
directly spiritual activities: his consecration of the world to the Sacred 
Heart, the addition of the Leonine Prayers to the Mass, his numerous 
encyclicals on the Rosary. Several pages could have been given to his 
revision of the laws prohibiting certain types of books, and to the dismay 
of the English Catholics to learn that they too were subject to the new 
legislation. In this regard, it is hardly correct to say with Prof. Schmandt 
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that “the new decree on the Index of Forbidden Books... could just as 
easily have been composed by popes other than Leo XIIT” (p. 35). Rather, 
the decrees of the Officiorum ac munerum constituting the new law bear the 
recognizable stamp of Leo’s practical approach to complex problems. In 
the matter of obscene literature, for example, he is at once more strict and 
more liberal than the Fathers who drew up the Regulae decem of the Triden- 
tine Index. Where the earlier legislation permitted adults to read ancient 
classical works marred ex professo by obscenity but granted no such con- 
cession for more recent authors, Leo restricted such reading to those “quos 
officii aut magisterii ratio excusat” but broadened the privilege to include 
modern classics as well. The present Code is considerably more severe in 
this regard: by passing over the earlier exemptions in silence, it has sup- 
pressed them. It will be interesting to see what the coming council will have 
to say about the prohibition of books, if it does take up this agendum. 

One of the most striking paragraphs in Leo XIII and the Modern World 
is that in which Prof. Collins draws attention to the “intellectual crisis” 
experienced by many young Catholics in their study of modern philosophy: 
“They become so keenly aware of the significance of existentialist and 
phenomenological concepts for penetrating into the perceptual, ontological, 
and historical dimensions of man that they sometimes wonder whether such 
concepts and techniques must not simply replace the older doctrines” 
(p. 204). Collins sees ‘‘no easy solution” to the problem but believes that “a 
patient wrestling” with it in the spirit of Edith Stein “is better than a 
simplistic choice of only one side.” The problem and suggested solution in 
themselves raise a number of urgent questions. If this is the actual state of 
affairs, one could question the prudence of exposing “many younger Cath- 
olics” to such a dangerous dilemma. Secondly, the results of Edith Stein’s 
own “patient wrestlings” are rather dubious. And thirdly, no matter how 
much one may hesitate about making a choice, the leap must be made 
sooner or later. Is one to begin with the ¢i to on? which Aristotle regarded 
as the starting point of all philosophy, or is one to begin with the i to egd? 
of the existentialists? Both are possible, but in philosophy as well as in the 
spiritual life “si in omnibus quaeris teipsum, invenies etiam teipsum, sed 
ad tuam perniciem” (Kempis), that is, the inability to ever get out of 
oneself. Existentialism has been described as “a rediscovery of the con- 
tingent,” and as such can have a correcting influence upon essentialistic 
leanings in Scholastic circles, but it would be disastrous if it were to replace 
traditional doctrines or even to confuse them. 


Creighton University, Omaha M. JosepH CosTELLog, S.J. 
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THEOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE. Edited by Reginald Masterson, 
0.P. Dubuque: Priory Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 343. $3.95. 

The present study of the problem of formulating a course of theology 
for the Catholic college represents the Dominican approach developed over 
the last twenty-five years. The key to that approach, as discussed in the 
first article by Walter Farrell, O.P., is the consideration of theology as 
“wisdom,” in contrast to the other sciences, which are seen as “learning.” 
The basic question then asked is: What is the place, if any, of wisdom in the 
curriculum of the American college? The succeeding articles attempt to give 
answers in the light of specific problems and areas of undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

The first objection that arises is against the simple division made be- 
tween wisdom and learning. Granted, theology is a science of wisdom, that 
is, it presents a true and total guide for man’s life. Yet it is also seen as 
learning, under the aspect of a scientific ordering of knowledge within the 
limits of a strict methodology. Viewed in this way, theology has a proper 
place in the college course as wisdom and learning, fulfilling the student’s 
commitment to truth both spiritual and intellectual. If proper emphasis is 
placed upon both roles of theology in education, perhaps many of the 
problems seen by the adherents of the Dominican tradition would be 
avoided altogether or at least reduced. These problems center around the 
student, the teacher, and the integration of theology with other branches 
of learning. 

With regard to the student, the authors do not take into account suffi- 
ciently the fact that theology must be considered both as an academic 
study and as a system of truths demanding the commitment of the will. 
They are correct in insisting that the broad study of theology as a science 
be undertaken, yet they minimize the need to gear the study closely to the 
definite needs of the student’s vocation to the lay state. The accommodation 
of both aspects of theology in a college course does not imply a compromise 
or dilution. No one questions the fact that it would be ideal if every student 
could receive a complete training in the science itself, as well as in those 
aspects that more directly pertain to his vocation; yet many conditions 
clearly make this impossible. And if we look at the other branches of study 
given on the college level, it is rare indeed that the student receives a truly 
comprehensive training. The simple fact of the matter is that most sciences 
are too complex and highly developed to admit of short-term comprehension. 

With regard to the teacher, there is one problem overriding most others: 
time. He has two or three hours per week for four years for the organization 
of a course. If we contrast this with the typical secular seminary, which 
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provides a schedule of five hours for dogma, four for moral, two or three for 
canon law, and three or four for Scripture over the same period of time 
(which barely equips the priest for his professional needs and does not 
qualify him as a theologian in the academic sense), it is obvious that the 
college course will not allow a full presentation of theology as a theoretical 
science. It seems inescapable that the college course must represent a careful 
choice of materials designed to meet the direct intellectual and spiritual 
needs of the students. Unfortunately, the authors imply that such an 
accommodation is an unwarranted truncation. For the teacher, there is 
another practical consideration in arranging the curriculum: the intellectual 
state of the student. The authors propose ordering the course according to 
the Summa, which would mean treating De Deo uno et trino in freshman 
year—without metaphysics. 

A major part of several articles deals with the problem of integrating 
theology with the other sciences. Granting the traditional position that, 
because’ of its object, theology is ranked as the queen of the sciences, it is 
difficult to see exactly what Fr. Masterson, in his article “The Nature of 
Sacred Theology,”’ means in the actual academic setting when he maintains 
a “second function of theology which it exercises with respect to the inferior 
sciences is to order and direct them.” To demonstrate the ultimate unity 
of all truth to the mind of the student is one thing; to propose a theological 
“{mperialism” is something bound to alienate the nontheologian, and with 
good reason. M. says: “[theology] judges all human sciences, not only with 
reference to the principles of the science, but also in regard to their con- 
clusions” (p. 57). Evidently this is not the negative judgment of the magis- 
terium concerning possible conflicts of particular conclusions with the 
certain truths of revelation, but includes a positive guiding judgment of 
scientific principles. The latter would certainly alienate the empirical 
scientist, who sees such principles as dictates of the proper method of his 
discipline. The discipline encourages everyone to judge whether or not a 
particular practitioner adheres to the principles of method (and hence 
whether or not his conclusions have methodological validity). But every 
scientist is rightfully jealous of the objective independence of his discipline 
and thus might regard M.’s theological integration as colonialism. 

W. A. Wallace, in “Theology and the Natural Sciences,” presents a brief 
consideration of the foundations for a future synthesis of knowledge pro- 
posed at Louvain under Cardinal Mercier at the turn of the century. The 
center of the proposal was a recognition of the methodological diversity in 
the study of the one truth, and the need of positive association of scientists 
and theologians. Wallace views the separation of the sciences as something 
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unfortunate. Is it not, rather, realistic? The resolution of apparent conflicts 
by first recognizing the great differences between disciplines cannot be 
dismissed as “an implicit espousal of a type of double-truth doctrine.” In 
addition, we must not forget that the eventual solution of apparent conflicts 
usually benefits both parties, as the history of Scripture studies since the 
turn of the century so well shows. 

A pointed example of the dangers of imperialism on the part of the 
theologian when he imposes the concepts of one discipline directly upon 
another is found in Benedict Ashley’s article, ‘‘College Theology and the 
Arts.” Speaking of nonrepresentational art, he concludes: “If we believe 
many modern scientists, the world is merely a surface to be measured behind 
which there are no subsisting natures. Even human nature is only a series 
of mental states emerging from the chaos of the subconscious. The artist, 
deprived of any object and presented only with surfaces, is forced to turn 
his art into something non-representative, although this ultimately means 
submission to the irrational” (p. 146). Few who study the aesthetics of 
nonrepresentational art could accept such an estimation. Again, speaking 
of art and the liturgy, he says: “...the Calvinist refusal to accept the 
liturgy is equivalent to a denial of the Incarnation and a return to the Old 
Testament” (p. 145). Such an oversimplification cannot be accepted by the 
comparative religionist. 

To many, the most valuable part of Theology in the Catholic College will 
be the last article, by James M. Egan, “Preparation of Theology Teachers.” 
There are a number of valuable conclusions; two in particular should be 
cited. First, the need for truly professional training. It seems like a truism 
to insist upon a theology faculty whose members are specifically trained to 
work in the field, but unfortunately many institutions fail to see this as a 
necessity. E. proposes the basic course of study as a minimum professional 
preparation which lacks only an introduction to related empirical studies 
of value (e.g., cultural anthropology, comparative religion, religious psy- 
chology). The second important conclusion is the desirability of laymen as 
teachers of theology. Theology as a science is not restricted to priests or 
religious, as the history of the pre-Reformation period testifies. And the 
effect of lay theology teachers on college students should be considerable 
in establishing in their minds the position of the science academically. 

Inevitably, Theology in the Catholic College will be received with markedly 
opposed reactions. Whatever the over-all attitude of the reader may be, 
however, many will question the rather superficial treatment the authors 
give other proposals made for college theology courses, such as that of 
John Courtney Murray. Another most disturbing characteristic of the book 
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is the apparent lack of true appreciation of the nature and role of empirical 
science. Before the theologian presumes to integrate these disciplines into a 
total synthesis on any level, he must have a positive insight into their value 
as well as their limitations. 

Masterson notes that theological progress did not cease with the death 
of St. Thomas. He cites Lacordaire’s statement: “St. Thomas is not a 
boundary, but a beacon.” The theologian is under a severe obligation to 
reduce this realization from theory to practice. 


Fordham University ROBLEY EDWARD WHITSON 


A History oF ANCIENT PurLosopuy. By Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. xi + 261. $5.00. 

This, the first of a three-volume history of philosophy projected by the 
Franciscan Institute of St. Bonaventure University, will be followed by a 
volume restricted to Christian patristic and medieval philosophy (hence, 
in the present volume the author includes medieval Arabian and Jewish 
philosophers as more doctrinally cognate to Neoplatonism than to their 
Christian contemporaries) and a third volume on modern and contemporary 
philosophy. This volume pretends to be nothing more than a good college 
textbook and work of reference; it is certainly this and much more, intro- 
ducing the reader to ancient philosophy by a concise, synoptic, and com- 
prehensive treatment of the principal doctrines of the major philosophers, 
based on primary sources, as evidenced in the many scholarly footnotes, 
with precise indications of cultural, ethnic, and religious backgrounds and 
doctrinal filiations, brief critical appraisals concluding each section, selective 
bibliographies, and excellent indexes. 

In a general introduction B. explains why he views the history of phi- 
losophy as an organic unity that becomes meaningful only when it is 
interpreted in terms of a Christian philosophy of history, and he concludes 
his preface with a brief conspectus of the whole of the history of philosophy, 
its general epochs, its doctrinal trends and connections, maintaining, as a 
true student of Gilson, that philosophy “always buries its undertakers.” 

B. begins his study by adopting the unusual procedure of considering the 
“pre-philosophy” of the Hebrews, early Mesopotamians, Egyptians, 
Chinese, Hindus, Buddhists, and Persians, though he recognizes that, 
however interesting and suggestive, the speculations of these thinkers were 
not genuinely philosophical and therefore pertain to the “pre-history of 
philosophy” because they were unscientific and, being inextricably inter- 
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woven with religious beliefs, lacked the autonomous character that we find 
in Greek philosophy. 

As one who believes that Plato contributed much more to Christian 
philosophy than Aristotle, I cannot agree with B.’s statement that Aristotle 
“was to surpass his teacher in the universality of his thought and the depth 
of his penetration,” even though most medieval Scholastics adopted this 
view because, as children of their day, they were in no position to make an 
objective estimate of the relative merits of the two greatest thinkers of 
ancient Greece. The author’s treatment of Plato leaves nothing to be 
desired in a college textbook, but I have some serious reservations concerning 
his exposition of Aristotle. For instance, regarding the pre-Socratics, B. 
explains Aristotle’s aporetic method of reviewing previous opinions and 
translating them into his own technical formulae solely with a view of 
establishing his own doctrine. This hardly justifies B.’s earlier designation 
of the Stagirite as the “first historian of philosophy,” a title which 
is generally accorded to his successor Theophrastus, because of the latter’s 
more objective presentation of previous opinion. Many historians consider 
Anaximander’s apeiron a clear adumbration of Aristotle’s prime matter and 
would question B.’s view that “Anaximander’s concept of the Boundless is 
not to be understood in terms of Aristotelian matter” and that “Anaxi- 
mander regarded it as something active.” B. does not accept the traditional, 
though textually unfounded, assumption (for long a convenient pedagogical 
device in textbooks on metaphysics) that Parmenides and Heraclitus wrote 
in conscious opposition to one another on the question of the one and the 
many; for both philosophies afford “‘a wisdom that consists in the vision of 
being achieved by reason, the logos.” However, B. should have pointed out 
why Aristotle supported Parmenides against Melissus, especially since it 
concerns Anaximander’s concept of the “infinite” (Phys. 3, 6), instead of 
anachronistically asserting that “‘Melissus corrects Parmenides by excluding 
from being any note of limit which implies non-being.” 

B.’s treatment of Aristotle is as scholarly and complete as possible in 
such a compendious work, though I suspect that he tends to read into the 
Stagirite developments that are of Scholastic vintage. He does not call 
attention to the basic inconsistency in Aristotle’s doctrine that scientific 
or conceptual knowledge is only of the universal, while only the concrete 
individual is real, nor to the ambiguity concerning individual (not specific) 
material substantial forms, especially in view of the fact that in Aristotle 
himself there is no medieval doctrine of the “‘eduction” of forms. An anal- 
ogous problem concerns so-called Aristotelian “abstraction,” of which 
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there is no clear evidence in the extant works of the Stagirite. This involves 
the question of the nature and function of the active intellect in Aristotle. 
All the textual evidence seems to indicate that for Aristotle the active 
intellect, which alone is divine and immortal (in Greek philosophy these 
terms are synonymous, as the author realizes [p. 134]), is numerically 
identical in all rational beings and illuminates or “actuates” the purely 
indeterminate, passively receptive or “potential” human intellect, like 
“a writing tablet on which as yet nothing actually stands written” but which 
can receive all characters (De anima 3, 4, 430°1 ff.), by uniting itself with 
it temporally “from outside” (the famous thurathen). B. is aware of the 
problem, but he attempts to solve it anachronistically, thus following the 
traditional Scholastic interpretation. Aristotle affirms (ibid., 432°6) that 
“no one can learn or understand anything in the absence of sense,” but 
nowhere does he assert that “the senses present the images (phantasmata) 
to the intellect” (p. 132). Aristotle remarks (ibid., 432°4) that “the objects 
of thought are in the sensible forms,” but he leaves it at this. He does not 
conclude, as B. does, that “the form must be liberated from the conditions 
of matter, and this somehow [sic] by the transforming action of the intellect 
as active.” As we understand Aristotle, the Arabians (e.g., Avicenna, p. 
207) were his more faithful interpreters. The separate active intellect, which 
is numerically identical in all men, implants knowledge in men by actuating 
their purely passive and indeterminate receptivity. This is in accord with 
the well-known passage of the De generatione animalium 2 (736°27-29) 
concerning the extrinsicity of the active intellect. B. cites the contrary view 
of Paul Moraux (in an article in Auwlour d’Aristote (Louvain, 1955]) that 
“all the powers, even that which is separate from the body, the mind, are 
contained potentially in the sperm and transmitted by it to the being which 
is formed in the uterus of the mother” (our italics). For Aristotle, the 
human passive and completely indeterminate intellect (which “before it 
thinks, is not actually any real thing” [De anima 3, 4, 42924] but, like prime 
matter in the corporeal realm, is a purely passive potency), unlike corporeal 
prime matter, is extrinsically actuated by the separate active intellect. Only 
in this sense does it potentially precontain in the parent sperm its subse- 
quent knowledge. In Aristotle himself there is no indication whatsoever 
that this potential knowledge is “transmitted” to the human mind ab 
intrinseco or by “abstraction,” rather than ab extrinseco by direct illumina- 
tion. In this connection the author reiterates the Gilsonian thesis that the 
Fons vitae of Avicebrol was the principal source of the supposedly Neo- 
platonic doctrine of universal hylomorphism, despite the fact that this 
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doctrine seems to be clearly indicated by Aristotle himself in De anima 
3, 5, 430°10-17; cf. De gener. animal. 2, 3, 736°30-38. 

A reviewer of such a volume is tempted to call attention to such omissions 
as the “swerve” (clinamen) of Epicurus (even though it is not explicitly 
mentioned in the Epistle to Herodotus) or the failure of the author to empha- 
size the mathematicism of the Pythagoreans, the positive and negative 
theology of Plotinus and the latter’s explicit reference to his indebtedness 
to the Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic, until he realizes that the present 
work is only introductory and therefore necessarily selective. With this in 
mind, let me say that the present work is by far the best brief college text- 
book in English for the history of ancient philosophy that I know. The 
author is thoroughly competent in his subject, scholarly and objective, and 
displays an amazing ability to comprise such a comprehensive view and so 
much erudition and critical acumen in so few pages. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 


BLONDEL ET LE CHRISTIANISME. By Henri Bouillard, S.J. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1961. Pp. 287. 12 fr. 

The centenary of Blondel’s birth occasions Pére Bouillard’s scholarly 
book on the philosopher from Aix-en-Provence. B., who was a student during 
the years when the unobtainable L’ Action of 1893 was being mimeographed 
and even copied out by hand, possesses a long familiarity with Blondel’s 
thought, a firsthand knowledge of its published and unpublished sources, 
and a scientific evaluation of Blondel’s commentators and critics. With the 
clear style and historical precision characteristic of his writings, B. analyzes 
in four closely reasoned chapters the major works of Blondel, the develop- 
ment of Blondel’s notion of the supernatural, the relation between the 
affirmation of being and man’s acceptance or refusal of God, and the problem 
of Christian philosophy. The qualities of the author and the importance of 
his topic manifest the value of this book for students of Blondel, for phi- 
losophers and theologians in general, and for those desirous of making a 
first acquaintance with the French philosopher. 

B. considers that the original L’Action “‘is, in spite of its imperfections, 
Blondel’s major work, the one in which his original contribution finds its 
most spontaneous and vigorous expression” (p. 18). But because of the 
bitter criticism both of rationalist philosophers and of Catholic theologians, 
an excessive spirit of caution began to pervade Blondel’s writings, modifying 
the original phenomenological approach with such theological considerations 
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as the possibility of a state of pure nature and man’s supernatural vocation 
after the Fall, with the result that his last major works, while having a 
value of their own, fail to match the dynamism of the thesis of 1893 and of 
the Lettre sur l’ apologétique of 1896. For this reason these two earlier works 
are the main sources of B.’s last three chapters. 

B. attacks the problem of the relationship of nature and the supernatural 
with a lucidity that will be refreshing to those who have followed the inter- 
minable discussions on this matter. Steering clear of false problems, and of 
false approaches to true problems, B. examines the question as Blondel 
himself posed it. He describes the French philosophical climate of the 1890’s, 
the method of immanence as understood by Blondel, and especially the 
logical steps by which L’Action rises to the idea of transcendence, then to 
the “supernatural” in a sense not yet fully determined, in order finally to 
consider the supernatural “as proposed by dogma from the outside.” B.’s 
explanation of the second of these steps constitutes the originality of his 
book, determines the choice, nature, and unity of each section, and best 
permits him to vindicate the philosophical character and the validity of 
Blondel’s reasoning. 

In a passage which merits special attention (pp. 129-31), the author 
treats of the difference between Blondel’s dialectic of the supernatural and 
that of St. Thomas concerning the natural desire to see God. B. goes to the 
heart of the matter when he says that the conclusion of Blondel’s dialectic 
is “neither the necessity nor even the possibility of the beatific vision, but 
the obligation which man has to will that which God wills” (p. 129). 

In his third and most difficult chapter, B. explains how Blondel treats 
the intellectual problem of being as an aspect of the moral problem of man’s 
destiny. When Blondel affirms that the “knowledge of being implies the 
necessity of (religious) option; being is in our knowledge not before but after 
the free choice,” he is not denying the ontological content of all knowledge. 
“«... The problem of knowledge and of being (as Blondel poses it in the 
last chapter of L’Action) is not the critical problem, at least not as the 
neo-Scholastics have often understood it; nor is it the problem of legitimate 
certitude; it is the ontological problem of the relationship between human 
reason and the Absolute” (p. 184). For Blondel, the knowledge which 
precedes man’s free response to the Absolute is true knowledge but becomes 
vivifying only when transformed into the communion with God which 
results when man accepts God’s love for him. That such is Blondel’s thesis 
becomes clear from an analysis of the way he uses the terms “subjective” 
and “objective.” 

Contrary to Lachiéze-Rey and other interpreters, B. maintains that the 
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phenomenology of action leads not only to the idea of God but also to the 
affirmation of His existence even before the religious option is made. The 
relationship of the last chapter to the fourth part and to the whole of 
L’ Action shows that the last chapter formally unfolds pour soi the ontology 
presented en soi in and even before the fourth part. (The obscure last 
chapter of L’Action, which Blondel added to his thesis at the time of its 
publication, forms the subject of an article by B. in Archives de philosophie 
24, 1 [1961] 29-113.) 

B. begins his last chapter with the fascinating history of the genesis of 
L’Action (pp. 198-209), which buttresses the preceding analysis of the 
thesis. Through B.’s presentation of letters, notes, and successive drafts of 
the thesis kept at the Archives blondéliennes at Aix, the reader is able to 
follow the growth of Blondel’s project “to transpose the theological into the 
philosophical,” “‘to give a philosophical justification of Christianity.” The 
fundamental inspiration of Blondel was a religious and an apostolic one. 
His desire to enlighten the agnostic minds of his time with the universal 
mediation of the Word Incarnate was the real animating force of his work. 
Yet he did not want to be called an apologist. He wanted to speak to phi- 
losophers en philosophe. B. demonstrates once again that he succeeded. 

A criticism of Duméry’s interpretation of Blondel’s method of immanence 
(pp. 222-37) and of Cartier’s exegesis of the relationship of intellect and 
will (pp. 238-42) occasions further explanations of “la volonté voulue et la 
volonté voulante,” the place of sacrifice in Blondel’s thought, and the term 
agnition. 

After comparing Blondel and Anselm, B. suggests the role that funda- 
mental theology should exercise in respect to dogma. It is part of the theo- 
logian’s task to examine the rational structure implied not only in the act 
of faith but in the speculative synthesis of dogma as well. One is inclined to 
believe that if theologians were more faithful to this aspect of their task, 
dogmatic treatises would be based upon more than one philosophical 
system. 

The last two pages of the final chapter resume well both the imperfection 
and the significance of Blondel’s work. The analysis of the formal meaning 
of things is an essential part of philosophy. But when philosophy does this 
and nothing else, it terminates either in the self-sufficiency of Greek philos- 
ophy, so severely criticized by Blondel, or in the despair characteristic of 
many forms of existentialism. Perhaps Blondel did not perfectly achieve 
this part of philosophy. But he accomplished quite successfully an equally 
important task: that of showing the place of philosophy in human activity, 
the relationship of the logical and the ontological order. His philosophy of 
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action demonstrates—in a way that it alone can—that philosophy is in- 
sufficient, that man and his activity surpass the idea which man can form 
of himself. Because it leads man to the act of sacrifice which is a response to 
God’s invitation, “la véritable philosophie est la sainteté de la raison.” 
B. handles very difficult and hotly disputed questions with a serenity 
which is nothing less than astonishing. A phrase of Blondel himself can best 
describe how B. has written, namely, “avec la tranquille assurance d’une 
charité plus contenue pour étre plus pressante” (L’Action, p. 469). In the 
personal reflections of the Preface and in the remarks given in the Con- 
clusion, B. reveals the source and the goal of his work. For those seeking a 
way to explain that the mysteries of our faith are more than “incompre- 
hensible truths which God requires us to believe in order to test our obedi- 
ence,” and for those wishing to demonstrate philosophically that “Chris- 
tianity has a meaning, that it answers the deepest longing of the human 
spirit,” B. has helped prepare the way to a study whose formative and 
apostolic possibilities merit serious consideration. One might well conclude 
that B.’s latest work has contributed to the study of Blondel what was 
contributed to the study of Origin by de Lubac’s Histoire et esprit. 


Chantilly, France EDWARD J. Matatesta, S.J. 


L’ETRE HUMAIN SELON TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: SES ASPECTS COMPLE- 
MENTAIRES DANS LA PHENOMENOLOGIE SCIENTIFIQUE ET LA PENSEE CHRE- 
TIENNE. By Paul Chauchard. Paris: Gabalda, 1959. Pp. 239. 

To read Teilhard de Chardin with intelligence and profit, four require- 
ments, it seems to me, must be observed. In the first place, the reader must 
meet Teilhard with an open mind. As C. points out, the reason why Teilhard 
has been so grievously misunderstood “‘is not that he is lacking in clarity, 
but that his point of view is so new and so unusual that it shocks traditional 
habits of thought” (p. 16). The second requirement flows from the first. 
Teilhard’s writings, if read at all, ought to be perused at least twice: after 
an initial reading to gain acquaintance with his terminology and his thought 
patterns, he should be studied in greater detail. Thirdly, since none of his 
works is capable of conveying the vast sweep and the depths of his syn- 
thesis, the various writings must complement one another. At the very least, 
for instance, anyone who reads The Phenomenon of Man should read The 
Divine Milieu. Finally, careful attention must be paid to the highly ana- 
logical character of his language. Otherwise his ideas will inevitably be 
distorted. Neglect of this requisite has led to needlessly anguished cries of 
“panpsychism” and to harsh charges of pantheism. 
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C. is well equipped to discuss Teilhard de Chardin, whom he understands 
thoroughly. He states that he writes, not as a disciple of Teilhard, but as a 
biologist who is not a philosopher though he is sensitive to philosophy 
and respectful of its rights. Like Teilhard, he is an uncompromising Catholic 
(and his book bears an imprimatur). His scientific specialty is the neuro- 
physiology of the brain, which he believes has much to reveal about the 
material conditions of human spirituality. He regards it as a matter of 
professional duty to proffer his testimony in support of Teilhard and to 
defend along with the latter the scientific phenomenology of the human 
phenomenon in our evolving creation. The neurophysiologist possesses an 
advantage over the paleontologist: owing to his constant occupation with 
cerebral mechanisms, he is in a position to understand the important “‘within 
of things” more accurately. 

The purpose of the book is not to develop all the implications of Teilhard’s 
vision of the universe. Its scope is to vindicate the validity and the Catholic 
authenticity of that vision. The author insists, as one still must in the face 
of continuing caricatures, that Teilhard’s vantage point is strictly scientific, 
although of course it opens out on numerous philosophical and religious 
problems. 

To carry out his plan, C. follows a carefully prepared outline. He begins 
by recalling the nature and the main data of the scientific phenomenology 
of the cosmos and of man as conceived by Teilhard. Thereafter he examines 
the relations of this phenomenology with Catholic theology and Thomist 
philosophy. Next he emphasizes some consequences of scientific phenom- 
enology, which is a realist view of the universe enabling us to grasp the 
significance of evil, and which rejects the two opposing errors, both in- 
compatible with Christianity, of Pelagian optimism and Manichean pessi- 
mism. Development of this point demonstrates the feebleness of the accusa- 
tion that Teilhard neglects sin and human freedom. Lastly, he endeavors 
to show that Teilhard’s scientific phenomenology is capable of leading to 
a reconsecration of the world which classical science has profaned, by 
bringing out the fact that nature and the supernatural, while irreducible 
in the safeguarding of their proper dimensions, can never in God’s designs 
be dissociated from each other. 

Thus, C. has no intention whatever of rewriting The Phenomenon of Man. 
Rather, he extracts some of its great themes which in his judgment are 
strongly effective, on the scientific plane, for promoting a better compre- 
hension of the world and mankind, particularly of the future of both. 

Among the more illuminating expositions of the Teilhardian synthesis, 
C.’s book is one of the best and most appreciative. Undeviating in his 
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intelligent loyalty to the great French paleontologist, he takes pains to 
convince his readers that the misgivings which even some favorable critics 
entertain about certain phases of Teilhard’s teaching rest on very shaky 
foundations. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


CONCILE ET RETOUR A L’UNITE: SE RENOVER POUR SUSCITER L’UNITE. 
By Hans Kiing. Translated by H.-M. Rochais, O.S.B., and J. Evrard, 
O.S.B. Unam sanctam 36. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. xiii + 184. 

The forthcoming ecumenical council, as envisaged by Pope John XXIII, 
is to renew the internal life of the Catholic Church and in this way prepare 
the path toward Christian reunion. But what kind of renewal does the 
Pope have in mind? And how can it contribute to the cause of unity? These 
questions are on the minds of all thinking Catholics and indeed of not a 
few non-Catholics. 

Hans Kiing, who tackles these twin questions in the present book, is 
Tiibingen University’s young professor of fundamental theology. Already 
well known for his important doctoral thesis on Karl Barth, he now demon- 
strates that he is quite at home not only in controversial theology but also 
in the realms of Church history and ecclesiastical polity. 

The new council, K. maintains, is not being convened to dogmatize 
presently controverted opinions nor to anathematize “modern errors.” 
Neither will it be a council of reform, in the sense of being chiefly aimed at 
correcting palpable abuses. Its first task will be the positive one of what the 
Holy Father has called “aggiornamento”: an adaptation of the Church’s 
structures and procedures to the demands of the present hour. Too often, 
as K. eloquently shows, official Catholicism has taken negative and reac- 
tionary stands, seeming to identify the Church with the cause of social, 
economic, and intellectual conservatism. Unity has been confused with 
uniformity, and tradition falsely identified with the dead hand of the past. 
As a result, the Church has lost some of the mobility so characteristic of the 
first millennium of her life. 

But K. does not misunderstand the Pope’s plea for an “updating” as a 
shallow appeal for wordly modernism. The renewal of the Church, he 
plainly shows, must come from above, through the action of the Holy 
Spirit. The norm can be none other than Christ, the Lord of the Church, 
who manifests His will today as much as ever through the changeless 
message of the gospel. 

A renewal according to the gospel, quite evidently, has everything to do 
with Christian reunion. It alone can uproot those worldly and sinful ele- 
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ments in the Church that prevent so many non-Catholics from recognizing 
her as the Bride of Christ. Believing Protestants are committed to the 
gospel and to the biblical idea of the Church. A renewal of Catholicism 
according to the gospel will make it clear to them that they can no longer 
justify their state of separation and will help them to see the impossibility 
of being fully evangelical unless one is also Catholic. 

With Protestantism primarily in mind, K. proposes a number of concrete 
changes which, without in any way going against the genius of Catholicism, 
would tend to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Protestant Christians. 
In rapid-fire succession he lists many suggestions regarding the Mass, the 
breviary, the diaconate, marriage laws, the Index, and other important and 
delicate points. As a unifying principle, he shows how all these reforms can 
be grouped about a reassessment of the episcopal office. In his discussion of 
the corporate character of the episcopate, he makes some interesting observa- 
tions regarding the role of national and continental bishops’ conferences. 
By allowing greater scope to organs such as these, the Church, he thinks, 
would better safeguard the precious principle, in necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas—an axiom which runs through K.’s pages like a refrain. 

Many readers will doubtless be astonished to find so many bold measures 
so insistently recommended in the space of a few pages. Were it not for the 
enthusiastic prefatory notes by Cardinal Kénig of Vienna and Cardinal 
Liénart of Lille, some might suspect that this book was radical and danger- 
ous. Others will perhaps complain, with some show of justification, that 
this book is likely to excite vain and extravagant hopes, since there is little 
chance that the coming council will effect such sweeping changes. But K. 
would answer that the Church is confronted by a situation of unparalleled 
urgency. A council which will accomplished little would, as he puts it, be a 
great disappointment. To resign oneself to such a prospect, tranquilized by 
trite maxims to the effect that the Church moves slowly, would be the most 
dangerous course of all. 

K. presents impressive arguments for greater decentralization in the 
Church. But the execution of such a program raises delicate problems 
scarcely touched on in this book. Is it possible to promote national independ- 
ence in liturgy and discipline without thereby laying tinder for future 
schisms? Can one enhance the powers of regional bodies without jeopardiz- 
ing the liberties of the faithful within these local jurisdictions? Would a 
decentralized Catholicism retain that conspicuous world-wide unity which 
is so precious an asset in this age of global intercourse? While not solving 
questions of this kind, K.’s book promises to stimulate some healthy debate. 

The French translation is correct and faithful, but lacks some of the verve 
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of the German original. Most American readers will doubtless prefer to wait 
for the English translation, which has been promised by Sheed & Ward for 
February, 1962. It will be most welcome in this country, where interest in 
the Second Vatican Council is so high. 


Woodstock College AvEerY Du tgs, S.J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PSEUDONYMITAT IM ALTERTUM. By Josef A. Sint, S.J. Commentationes 
Aenipontanae 15. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1960. Pp. 170. 6S 130. “Plagiar- 
ism and Literary Forgery” is the theme of this fascinating compilation, 
undertaken under Biblical Institute Professors Lyonnet, Priimm, and Zer- 
wick. But it was Paul Gaechter of Innsbruck who set the aim of satisfying 
W. Wrede’s 1900 desire of a sounder and more ample basis for his judgment 
on the fact and the justification of the pseudonymity of 2 Peter. Though 
this NT epistle never more recurs in this exquisitely phrased and printed 
end-product, the valuable conclusions of pp. 135-56 vindicate the special 
type of pseudonymous attribution which we have in OT wisdom literature, 
Psalms, and “Mosaic law.” This cannot be called “forgery,” since the actual 
author is explicitly noted for several items which are nevertheless, no less 
than their anonymous comrades, attributed to the respective “authority 
under whose name the series is published.” Yet S. will not tolerate the 
fuzzy formula “prevalent literary usage.’’ On the contrary, he proves from 
sustained and telling examples that the ancients (chiefly Greco-Roman, 
wherefore the work appears in this classical rather than biblical series) 
were well aware of the vice of literary forgery, due in certain recognizable 
cases to perverted ambition or illicit financial aims and decried by ancient 
Librarians’ Protective Associations. At the side of such vices, though, and 
undeniably fostering them was the normal school-exercise of imitating classic 
models—on upper levels so skilfully as to deceive even the elect. Also, the 
historians’ admirable technique of “characterizing” personages by made-up 
speeches or letters implies thoroughly ethical and truthful “forgery,” such 
as we have in 2 Maccabees. But above all, the religious psychology ex- 
pressed in Orphic or Sibylline writings, and its outcropping in such patent 
fabrications as the Letter of Aristeas, as well as the genuine edification or at 
least willing acceptance of their not-so-stupid destinataries, must be pon- 
dered unceasingly if we are to evaluate the sincerity, truth, and inerrancy of 
such pseudonymous writers as Daniel. 

Marquette University Robert North, S.J. 
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ECHTHEITSFRAGEN UND DEUTUNG DER PRIMATSSTELLE Mr. 16, 18 f. IN 
DER DEUTSCHEN PROTESTANTISCHEN THEOLOGIE DER LETZTEN DREISSIG 
Janre. By Franz Obrist. Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 21/34. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1961. Pp. xvi + 203. DM 17.80. Occasioned by Oscar 
Cullmann’s work on Peter, this study was originally a dissertation for the 
doctorate at the Gregorian University in 1956. Because of much new mate- 
rial it has been reworked completely. The title clearly specifies its theme, 
limitation, and twofold main division. The outline of the whole work is neat 
and specific; toward this the tricks of typography contribute much. The 
exposition is methodical and clear. It is always a difficult task to classify so 
many interpretations with so many smaller ramifications. O. has, in general, 
done a very fine job. His conclusions can be summarized as follows. About 
one half of the Protestant scholars hold for the genuineness of Christ’s 
promise, but few new arguments have been advanced for or against it. By 
far the majority claim for it a different historical situation than Matthew 
gives it. As for its meaning, Protestant exegetes usually begin with the sig- 
nificance of “Peter” (Rock) and “rock.” More and more they are of the 
opinion that “rock” is here not just a stone among other stones, but a stable 
and permanent foundation for the building of the Church. The metaphors of 
the keys and of binding and loosing picture Peter as a representative of 
Christ. But Peter’s authority over the apostles and the Church was for him 
alone. It was as unique and nontransferable as his apostolate. Protestant 
exegetes, we should like to add, have therefore gone a long way toward the 
Catholic position. But they fail to make the final step: they do not acknowl- 
edge the prophetic character of Christ’s promise providing successors of 
Peter with full authority until the end of time. Though their studies are 
sincere attempts at sound exegesis, they are prevented from making that 
final step, not because of exact exegesis, but because of theological opinion: 
the rejection of the Roman primacy. 

Capuchin College, Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 

Washington, D.C. 


LA FORME LA PLUS ANCIENNE DU PROTEVANGILE DE JACQUES: RECHERCHES 
SUR LE Papyrus BopMER 5 AVEC UNE EDITION CRITIQUE DU TEXTE GREC ET 
UNE TRADUCTION ANNOTEE. By Emile de Strycker, S.J. Subsidia hagio- 
graphica 33. Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1961. Pp. x + 480. 400 fr. 
Several facets of Christian piety, particularly of the Marian sort, are based 
on the well-known apocryphal writing, the Book of James or the Protevan- 
gelium. It has nourished Christian art, fed pious meditation, and even given 
birth to several liturgical feasts (Sts. Anne and Joachim, the Nativity of 
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Mary, and her Presentation in the Temple). In the present work we have a 
thorough and definitive study of the Greek text of the Protevangelium, pre- 
pared by de Strycker, professor at the Flemish Jesuit Scholasticate of 
Heverlee-Leuven, Belgium. An important copy of the Greek text was re- 
cently found among the now famous Bodmer papyri (see M. Testuz, Papy- 
rus Bodmer V: Naiivité de Marie (Cologny-Geneva, 1958]). It was dated by 
the original editor to the third century, but de S. prefers the fourth. The 
appearance of this early copy called into question all the theories about the 
sources of the work and also the relation of this Greek text to the numerous 
other extant Greek texts, translations (into Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Latin, and Arabic), and paraphrases which exist. In the 
first part or introduction, de S. presents the textual and redactional prob- 
lems, the present state of the manuscript tradition, and an explanation of 
the method followed in his study. The second part offers a critical edition of 
the Greek text with an annotated translation, and the third part (the major 
section of the book, pp. 195-438) consists largely in a grammatical study 
and a discussion of the textual and redactional problems. An appendix sup- 
plies a Latin translation (by Hans Quecke, S.J.) of the Armenian versions of 
the work. This excellent study of the Protevangelium constitutes a basis on 
which further investigation can now proceed. De S. makes clear (p. 20) that 
his purpose is to produce a critical study of the oldest form of the Greek text 
of this writing; hence, one will look in vain here for a systematic study of its 
contents, of its doctrinal tendencies, or of its place in the apocryphal litera- 
ture of early Christianity. Such a study can now be undertaken with the 
sure foundation provided by this technical study characteristic of the series 
in which it appears. 
Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE PsALMs 2: Psatms 30-37. Translated and 
annotated by Dame Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas Corrigan. 
Ancient Christian Writers 30. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 420. 
$4.50. This second volume contains only about half as many dis- 
courses as the first [see THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 22 (1961) 335], since most of 
the discourses herein contained were lengthy sermons actually preached by 
Augustine, whereas the first volume contained many “discourses” which 
were merely the Saint’s brief exegetical annotations. The explanatory notes 
are more numerous and helpful, and the discourses are now identified at the 
top of each page. No respectable library of Catholic theology or devotion 
should be without this classic, now ably put within the reach of all in a trans- 
lation which continues to be a delight. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 
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Saint AUGUSTIN: COMMENTAIRE DE LA PREMIERE EPITRE DE S. JEAN. 
Latin text. Introduction, translation, and notes by Paul Agaésse, S.J. 
Sources chrétiennes 75. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 460 (104-439 
double). 18 fr. This is, curiously enough, the first time that this cele- 
brated series has presented a work of the great Western doctor. Was it pre- 
viously felt that the Bibliotheque augustinienne edition of all of A.’s works, 
now in progress, advised against a duplication of effort, especially when 
there is so much else to be done in rendering the Fathers accessible to our 
times? In any event, the present edition is most welcome, and worthy of the 
series. Pére Agaésse is already known for his part in the Bibliothéque augus- 
tinienne edition of the De trinitate. It is the introduction, about a hundred 
pages, which is most worthy of comment. Besides the expected treatment of 
date and circumstances of origin, there are discussions of the literary charac- 
ter of the sermons, of the Augustinian vocabulary of charity (amor, dilectio, 
caritas, which A., departing from his predecessors, tends to identify), and 
especially of the doctrine of charity contained in these sermons. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


LES MOINES D’ORIENT, 1: CULTURE OU SAINTETE: INTRODUCTION AU 
MONACHISME ORIENTAL. By A.-J. Festugiére, O.P. 2: LES MOINES DE LA 
REGION DE CONSTANTINOPLE: CALLINICUS, VIE D’HyPaTIOS. ANONYME, 
Viz DE DANIEL LE STYLITE. Translated by A.-J. Festugiére, O.P. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 96, 176. Vol. 1 of this series serves as an 
introduction to the lives of the monks contained in Vol. 2, which is a trans- 
lation from Greek texts. F. poses the question of the relationship between 
sanctity and learning, taken from a quotation of a sentence in Augustine’s 
Retractationes, against the early Christian inheritance of pagan philosophy 
and the ideals of primitive monastic life. The monks solved the question by 
dissolving the relationship in favor of an exclusive asceticism. As a conse- 
quence, they were generally men without culture, subject to the popular 
beliefs and superstitions of their countrymen. This is reflected in their 
exaggerated ideas of demons. Demons infest the deserts, the elements, air, 
and water; they are personified in the vices and become the principal ad- 
versaries. Fasting, which in Christian tradition was a means to purity of 
heart, was most rigorously practiced by these monks, but among the simple 
it became almost a fetish, an overemphasizing of the means. Intellectual 
activity has a cathartic value, helping man to turn from the passions and 
attach himself to God correctly known. The contempt of all human perfec- 
tion in knowledge by reason, especially when applied to the truths of revela- 
tion, often leads them into absurdities, such as a lack of respect for eccle- 
siastical authority and a failure to realize the importance of a theological 
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problem. The texts of the simply narrated lives illustrate some of these ob- 
servations. F. concludes that it is wrong to propose the dilemma: culture or 
sanctity? The correct attitude should be: culture and sanctity. 

Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


AELRED DE RIEVAULX: LA VIE DE RECLUSE; LA PRIERE PASTORALE. 
Latin text. Introduction, translation, and notes by Charles Dumont, 
O.C.S.O. Sources chrétiennes 76. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 215 (42- 
167, 184-203 double). 13.80 fr. This second volume of Aelred’s works 
in the Textes monastiques series (the first was Quand Jésus eut douze ans, in 
SC 60) is principally devoted to the De institutione inclusarum. The text is 
merely a reproduction of Talbot’s construction, which was printed in the 
Analecta sacri ordinis Cisterciensis 7 (1951) 177-217; here it appears without 
his critical apparatus but with a few minor variants and changes in orthog- 
raphy. The only major change is in the Latin title. D. agrees with Anselm 
Hoste in preferring the reading “institutione” to “institutis.” It is hard to 
understand why D. makes no reference to the Oxford manuscript (Bod- 
leian, Lat. Theol. d. 27, s. 15), known to Talbot but not available for use at 
the time he made his text. The source references are carefully handled, 
although the absence of any mention of John of Fécamp is curious. In an 
admirable introduction D. presents a long-needed study of Aelred’s method 
of meditation, and he concludes that his systematic meditation on the 
mysteries of Christ was the first attempt to present them as a distinct en- 
semble. Tracing its influence on Christian spirituality, D. convincingly 
shows that the tract had a decided effect on the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius through the Carthusian Ludolph of Saxony’s (d. 1378) Vita 
Christi. The text of Aelred’s moving Oratio pastoralis is Wilmart’s, pub- 
lished in Revue bénédictine 37 (1925) 267-72, and 41 (1929) 74; it is intro- 
duced here by Dom Hoste. The French translation of both works conveys 
the sense accurately and reads easily and attractively. 

Woodstock College Henry J. Bertels, S.J. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTLICHE ENTWURFE. By Kurt Aland. Giitersloh: Gerd 
Mohn, 1960. Pp. 700. DM 59.— Eighteen essays on Church history 
dealing with various theological-historical themes from the Early Church, 
the Reformation, Pietism, and the Erweckungsbewegung. Almost all the 
essays were originally lectures delivered before learned societies over the past 
eleven years. Though the scholarly author informs us in the Introduction 
that it was not his intention in publishing these essays to offer a definitive 
solution to the complicated problems which he poses, he has admirably 
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illuminated the many dark roads which lead to their final solution. Especially 
to be recommended are the essays “Augustin und der Montanismus” and 
“Bemerkungen zum Montanismus,” which explore an area of Church his- 
tory that has long been neglected, and the essay of seventy pages devoted to 
Der Tod des Petrus in Rom, in which A. resumes the celebrated controversy 
with Karl Heussi on the difficult theme, Peter in Rome. It is a matter of 
regret that none of these important essays has been translated into English 
Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


LE MYSTERE DE LA CHARITE. By Joseph-Marie Perrin, O.P. Bruges: 
Desclée De Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 532. 210 fr. Investigates the most 
central mystery of Christian existence: charity. Book 1 shows how creation, 
elevation, Incarnation, redemption, the Church, and our Lady constitute 
one tremendous flow of divine love towards man. Book 2 insists that this 
immense divine love calls for a free, personal human answer. P. dislikes the 
accent on the “meritorious” aspect of Christian life; we wish this idea had 
been more emphatically developed. Book 3, “Demeurer dans la charité,” 
discusses how the love of God and the love of man do not mean divided 
loyalties. True love of God does not turn its back on the temporal reality 
of this life but transforms it from within. Book 4 deals with love of neighbor, 
its many complex problems, its individual and social aspects. P. has a read- 
able style, and his writing is copiously illustrated from the Bible, the classics 
of spirituality, and great Catholics of our days. No complicated abstract 
speculations, no technical terminology; and still the doctrine presented in 
such a pleasant, understandable way is a deep theology of modern Christian 
existence. 

University of Notre Dame Charles H. Henkey 


STWORCA NATURY I DAWCA LASKI (CREATOR NATURAE ET LARGITOR 
GRATIAE). By Franciszek Dziasek. Poznan (Poland): Ksiegarnia Sw. 
Wojciecha, 1959. Pp. viii + 522. 75 zl. Fourth in a series of seminary 
texts in theology used in Poland and intended to meet the current demands 
for “‘a solid grounding and deeper understanding”’ of the faith among the 
people. In sequence D. treats of God’s creative activity, the origins of the 
material world, dogmatic anthropology, creation and elevation of Adam 
and Eve, original sin, and the angelic world. While adhering to Scholastic 
form, with terms, note, and proofs, the arrangement and format of the book 
are remarkable in several ways. Few formal adversaries are considered and, 
except for a page on dualism and monism, each thesis concentrates on a 
clear exposition of the matter rather than on theological speculation or the 
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refutation of adversative positions. However, difficulties are posed at the 
end of chapters and answered in some detail. Materialism is critically 
evaluated in several contexts, with special insistence in a series of proposi- 
tions emphasizing that “God is before the world, above the world, and there 
is only one God . . . . The whole world was made by God out of nothing. ... 
The creation of the world took place at the beginning of time... . God is 
the author of life upon earth . . .. Man has a body and soul, and therefore is 
higher than the rest of creation.” Supporting references are drawn from up- 
to-date literature, including THEOLOGICAL StuprEs and New Scholasticism. 
This book is one of the finest examples of a balanced kerygmatic approach 
to the teaching of dogmatic theology. 
West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


Die ANFANGSLOSIGKEIT DER WELT NACH THOMAS VON AQUIN UND 
Kant. By Anton Antweiler. Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 1961. Pp. 152 + 62%. 
DM 22.— Pius XII concluded his famous address to the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences (Nov. 22, 1951) with the exclamation: “Hence, the 
creation took place in time!” But wisely he added: “Although it is neither 
explicit nor complete, this is the reply we were awaiting from science.” Pius 
was right to conclude thus, following Sir Edmund Whittaker. And I do 
not think E. L. Mascall (Christian Theology and Natural Science (London, 
1956] pp. 149-53) is totally justified in his criticism. The “neither explicit 
nor complete”’ reservation leaves the problem open in the same way as did 
St. Thomas, especially in De aelernitate mundi and also in his previous writ- 
ings on the subject. A., in the present fine study on whether a created world 
could or could not be without beginning, offers a valuable contribution to 
the subject, which beyond its proper scope also shows that the much- 
despised metaphysical thinking of the Scholastics, if done properly, despite 
the primitive knowledge they had of natural sciences, can arrive at conclu- 
sions not outdated by modern scientific investigations. A.’s meticulous 
presentation of the genuine thought of St. Thomas follows the sequence of 
his writings: In Sent. (ca. 1254), C. gent. (ca. 1262), Qg. disp. and Sum. 
theol. (ca. 1266), Quodlibeta 9 (ca. 1259), 12 (ca. 1272), and De aeternitate 
mundi (ca. 1270). In regard to this last, most pertinent summary of 
Aquinas’ thought on the subject, against Pelster who proposes an earlier 
date, A. thinks that it might even have been written by a disciple of Thomas. 
Kant’s opinion receives less but careful and objective attention—an excellent 
comparison to illustrate the thoughts of Thomas. The conclusion offers a 
short, competent summary of the modern theories of secularized science. 
Here, it seems, Pius XII’s address should have been confronted; perhaps the 
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whole section should have been presented more as an appendix than a con- 
clusion. A.’s chief merit is the fine presentation of St. Thomas’ thought, the 
careful study of his concepts. A. clearly distinguishes the metaphysical 
thoughts from the contemporary picture of the world which serves as an 
illustration. Instead of copious footnotes the relevant Thomistic texts are 
given in an extra volume. 

University of Notre Dame Charles H. Henkey 


LA FONCTION DIACONALE AUX ORIGINES DE L’EGLISE. By Jean Colson. 
Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 152. C. does not disguise the 
fact that he is anxious to see revived in the Church today the office of deacon 
which would be terminal and not merely preparatory to priesthood. To this 
end he explores the origins of the diaconate and its peculiar function in the 
NT and in the subapostolic period. As to origins, C. holds that the apostles 
initially assumed responsibility for the temporal as well as the spiritual 
care of the Church, as is clear from the early chapters of Acts. Quite early 
they entrusted the ministry of temporal matters to the Seven mentioned in 
Acts 6:1-6, whose position was not unlike that of the traditional Jewish 
presbyters or elders. C. does not believe that there was a distinction at this 
time between presbyter-bishops and deacons in the present meaning of the 
term. All belonged to the presbyterate. Gradually—but more rapidly among 
the Hellenists, whom C. regards as converts from the “reformed” Jews 
such as the members of Qumran community—where the function of the 
priest-president was more prominent, the presbyter episcopacy was divided 
into a presidential function, of a sacrificial order, and a function of service, 
of a levitical or diaconal order. In other words, the presbyteral function was 
divided into the function of president or priest-bishop and the diaconal 
function of deacon. C. describes the deacon’s function as one of service not 
so much to the priest or bishop but to the laity, the priestly people of God. 
His function was to order and to organize the offerings of the people, their 
persons and their goods, which in turn were offered by the priest in the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. Briefly, the priestly function of priest and bishop is 
exercised in persona Christi; the diaconal function of organizing the offerings 
of the faithful is exercised in persona ecclesiae sponsae. C. draws no practical 
conclusions from his analysis of the early function of deacons. However, by 
associating the deacon more closely with the people than with the priest, we 
may find a place for a deacon in localities where a priest is usually not avail- 
able, a deacon whose function will be to prepare the priestly people of God 
to offer themselves “as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God” (Rom 12:1). 
On the priest’s arrival he will present his people and their goods as an offer- 
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ing to be consecrated by the priest and offered to God in the Sacrifice of 


Christians. 
Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


SOMME THEOLOGIQUE: L’EucnaristTiE 1. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Trans. 
lated and annotated by A.-M. Roguet, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960, 
Pp. 444. 9.90 fr. All who were familiar with R.’s earlier volume in 
this series (Les sacrements, 1951) have been looking forward to his promised 
commentary on the Eucharist. Only the first part is now published, con- 
taining the translation and commentary on the existence and necessity of 
the sacrament, on its matter and the related questions of transubstantiation, 
the mode of Christ’s presence, and the remaining appearances of bread, and 
on its form. The explanatory notes and doctrinal essays are happily full and 
comprehensive; the essays, on the sacramental structure of the Eucharist, 
on Real Presence and transubstantiation, and on the sacramental form, deal 
with all the important problems. I do not find R.’s explanation of the neces- 
sity of the Eucharist convincing (pp. 287-88, 356-62), either in itself or as 
an interpretation of St. Thomas. R. refuses to see in the separate consecra- 
tion anything more than a representation of Christ’s death; the separate 
consecration in no sense “immolates” Christ (p. 294); his brief further com- 
ment (pp. 420-21) does not really come to grips with the theories of “sacra- 
mental immolation” nor does it advert to passages in Mediator Dei which 
harmonize well with such theories. Perhaps R.’s own presentation of St. 
Thomas’ view of the Mass as sacrifice (q. 83, a. 1) will be more satisfactory. 
(A full exposition of R.’s commentary can be found in L’Ami du clergé 70 
[1960] 535-41.) 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


La visION DE Dios sEGON ENRIQUE DE GANTE. By José M. Rovira 
Belloso. Colectanea San Paciano, Serie teolégica 7. Barcelona: Editorial 
Casulleras, 1960. Pp. 264. A scholarly, exhaustive investigation of 
Henry of Ghent’s doctrine on the beatific vision. It might be called a comple- 
tion, with regard to one outstanding medieval theologian, of the masterful 
survey by H. F. Dondaine, “L’Objet et le medium de la vision béatifique 
chez les théologiens du XIII° siécle,” Recherches de théologie ancienne e 
médiévale 19 (1952) 60-130. Of immense help in furthering our knowledge 
of the historical development of theology, R. also offers many fascinating 
insights, of which we select two. In his chapter on “La essencia de la beati- 
tud” (pp. 113-55), R. shows that the critique of Henry of Ghent offered by 
John Duns Scotus, Bernard of Auvergne, John Capreolus, and Bartholomew 
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Medina, although by no means the same, is unfounded, due to a misunder- 
standing of Henry’s doctrine on the illapsus of the divine essence into the 
soul of the blessed. In his final chapter, “La transcendencia de la visién 
beatifica: Su absoluta sobrenaturalidad” (pp. 205-41), R. shows that 
Henry did not succeed in resolving apparent antinomies successfully; his 
doctrine and explanation of the natural desire for God safeguards the 
absolute supernaturality of the beatific vision constitutive and consecutive, 
but not exigilive. In other words, there is a radical exigency in all spiritual 
beings for the beatific vision as their uniqeiy possible happiness and fulfil- 
ment. Praiseworthy are R.’s fine synthetic judgment, assiduous research, 
and keen historical realization of the complexities of theological develop- 
ment, with its dependence upon the varying approaches to reason in theology 
available to the Church and her theologians in any given age. 
Weston College Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. 


APPROCHES D’UNE THEOLOGIE DE L’HISTOIRE. By Th. G. Chifflot, O.P. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 127. 6.30 fr. Four lengthy reviews, 
on three major books of the postwar period and on an article that was a 
manifesto in its sphere, are here united into a small brochure. The title 
accurately describes both the theme that unifies the four studies and the 
necessarily fragmentary nature of reflections that spring indeed from long 
concern with the theme but must respect the limitations of a review. The 
three books are Oscar Cullmann’s Christ and Time (reviewed in Maison- 
Dieu, no. 13 [1948]); M.-D. Chenu’s Introduction 4 l'étude de saint Thomas 
d’ Aquin (in Vie intellectuelle, July, 1951); and Teilhard de Chardin’s The 
Phenomenon of Man (in Signes du temps, July, 1960); the article is Louis 
Bouyer’s “Christianisme et eschatologie” (which appeared, followed by 
C.’s review, in Vie intellectuelle, October, 1948). Much of what C. has to 
say is not new, but it is well said and is the expression of a wide theological 
vision. C.’s observations on time (under the rubric “meaning of history’’: 
pp. 11-16), on the “world” (pp. 59-64), and on the bromide “Christianity 
is a history” (pp. 79-84) are refreshingly free of the rhetoric and narrow 
biblicism that often marks, and mars, the discussion of these matters. The 
essay (it bears the delightful title “Eschatology As One of the Beaux Arts’’) 
commenting on Bouyer’s violent eschatology is a model of balanced theo- 
logical criticism. C.’s modest book deserves the praise given it by P. Chenu 
in his review, ‘Histoire sainte et vie spirituelle,” Vie spirituelle, May, 1961, 
pp. 506-13. 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 
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Tue MAsTER CALLs: A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN Livinc. By Fritz Till 
mann. Translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B. Baltimore: Helicon, 1960, 
Pp. 355. $5.00. T.’s central idea, the following of Christ, is developed 
in Part 1, where he explains the fundamental principles of Christian living 
around this core idea. In the remainder of the book he attempts to apply 
this idea throughout the entire range of Christian living. Part 2 treats of the 
love of God; Part 3, the love of self; Part 4, the love of neighbor; Part 5, 
entitled “Social Relations,” treats of Christian marriage, the family, the 
state, and the Church. T. is at his best in explaining the meaning of the 
following of Christ and its central position in Christian living. His applica- 
tion of this idea to the vast area of the Christian virtues is only partially 
successful. In large sections of the book, the central theme is so remote as 
almost to vanish. The virtues are presented in a positive and inspiring way, 
with a rich scriptural delineation. This one-volume work is by no means a 
complete treatment of moral theology, nor is it intended to be such. 

Woodstock College Felix F. Cardegna, S.J. 


SEEDS OF THE Kincpom. By Almire Pichon, S.J. Edited and translated by 
Lyle Terhune, T.0.C.D. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 271. $3.95. 
The subtitle, Notes from Conferences, Spiritual Directions, Meditations, dis- 
closes the contents. T. assures us that Fr. Pichon always spoke extemporane- 
ously, that she has assembled here notes conserved by many of his hearers, 
and that they are presented as delivered, with no attempt to smooth them 
into a formal literary style. Doubtless this will account for the occasional in- 
terpolations and repetitions occurring in some of the thirty-five papers, as 
well as for the absence of organic unity throughout. The topics conform to the 
customary type of spiritual conferences and retreats. P.’s words answered 
the exigency of the moment and the spiritual needs of his audience rather 
than the sustained exposition of a thesis. He spoke out boldly in condemna- 
tion of mediocrity and fainthearted compromise, yet always with the under- 
current of sensitive love and profound knowledge of the human heart. His 
own favorite virtues, peace, joy, confidence in the love of God, and absolute 
surrender to His guidance, naturally receive adequate treatment. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


JEANNE ABSOLU: UNE MYSTIQUE DU GRAND SIECLE. By Joseph Augerau. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 261. 10.50 fr. Almost lost in the 
broad range of Bremond’s Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, 
Jeanne Absolu appears in this present study as a remarkable woman in 
whose life are traced all the elements of vivacious piety and hesitant élan 
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that characterized the religious revival of seventeenth-century France. 
Drawing mainly upon a biography by Jean Auvray, which underwent four 
editions from 1640 to 1670, and upon the annals of the Order of Fontevrault, 
A. skilfully presents the engaging personality of a woman who followed the 
plan of Providence with an “élan spontanée” and a “sincérité aimable et 
absolue.” Married to Antoine Hotman, a spirited defender of the canonical 
rights of the Holy See against Gallican legalists and an advocate general 
of the Parliament at Paris, she raised four children and managed her house- 
hold with all the devoted charity implied in Prv 30. After the death of her 
husband, her spiritual life, gradually and generously growing, acutely re- 
quired a director. A sojourn at Meudon, near Paris, facilitated her direction 
by William Fitch, or as he came to be known, Bennet of Canfield, Guardian 
of the Capuchin Convent there. Thwarted several times in her desire to 
enter a religious community, in 1610, at the age of fifty-three, she entered 
the Monastery of Hautes Bruyéres, Royal Priory of the Order of Fonte- 
vrault. A. offers a concise and relevant history of the Fontevristes, who, 
under their redoutable Abbess Marie of Brittany, were pacing the monastic 
reform of the period. Hautes Bruyéres, situated quite near the Convent of 
Port Royal, was the first of the Fontevriste priories to fully accept and 
implement a reform based upon the Rule of St. Benedict. In such an atmo- 
sphere of refurbished ascetism and eager devotion Jeanne Absolu lived for 
the remaining twenty-seven years of her life. At the age of eighty she died, 
concluding a span of life which tested her spirit as wife, mother, widow, and 
religious. Seeking only union with God according to the manifestation of 
His will, she managed with a simple sagacity to avoid the stoical ascetism of 
her husband, who had a perhaps fashionable interest in Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucretius, and who, as he died, was quoting Epictetus. Although Bennet of 
Canfield’s Rule of Perfection, in the Italian edition, was censured by the 
Holy Office in 1689, she appears to have avoided any taint of quietism. The 
author is to be credited for making this segment of French religious history 
more accessible and thereby providing an opportunity for more accurate 
corroboration or qualification of the more general assertions made of this 
period. 
Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass. William J. Burke, S.J. 


FATHER FABER. By Ronald Chapman. Westminster: Newman, 1961. 
Pp. 374. $5.95. This competent, well-written work is the first biogra- 
phy of Frederick William Faber in over a hundred years. Though not defini- 
tive, it is likely to remain for years the standard biography of the celebrated 
Victorian writer of spiritual books and hymns. Since F.’s early years and 
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career lack the intrinsic interest of his postconversion days, the work be 
comes more alive when it treats of his relations with Newman, the setting 
up of the Oratory in London, and the quarrel between the London and 
Birmingham Oratories. C., while maintaining a sympathetic attitude to 
wards the subject of his book, achieves a delicate balance in his estimate of 
F.’s character, personality, and achievements. He is eminently successful 
in uncovering the contradictions and inconsistencies latent in such a com- 
plex personality. One doubts, however, that readers will agree with the 
assertion on the dust jacket that the work “will be welcomed for the new 
light it throws upon the character of John Henry Newman.” The com- 
temporary photographs and drawings accompanying the text are attrac. 
tively chosen. This work should prove of value to anyone interested in the 
history of the Catholic Church in England during the years 1829-60. 
Birmingham, England Vincent F. Blehl, S.J. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY. By Gabriel M. Braso, O.S.B. Translated by 
Leonard J. Doyle. Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 2.47. 
$3.50. Originally the first volume of the new Spanish series Biblioteca 
Vida cristiana, this work, through an expanded Italian edition (1958) and 
now in its present English version, happily introduces its author to a wider 
public. Happily, because the monk of Montserrat says as much as has been 
said on the subject. To single out the liturgical obstacles of individualism, 
superficiality, and utilitarianism is not new. Nor is the author the first to 
discuss private versus liturgical piety, the vernacular, concelebration, the 
“objectivity” of expression in the liturgy, the elusive mystery of Christian 
time. But what distinguishes this volume is a theological depth and breadth 
which contextualize all these discussions. Taking his cue from the founder 
of his order, B. urges that the book be read straight through from the begin- 
ning, and the advice is perhaps as necessary as wise. The chapters ‘“‘Doc- 
trinal Foundations” and “Characteristics of Liturgical Action” are tightly 
developed and somewhat painstakingly read, but they are clearly the best 
contribution of the study. There are some facile comments about “other” 
spiritualities and some misplaced enthusiasms. There is clarity, however, 
and, on the whole, a sobriety where excess has been not uncommon. 

Woodstock College Terrence Toland, S.J. 


LituRGY AND Doctrine: THE DocTrRINAL BAsIs OF THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT. By Charles Davis. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. 123. 
$2.50. Develops D.’s Nov., 1959 article in the Clergy Review. The 
title gives his theme and purpose. Concerning the liturgy, he comes to one 
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clear conclusion: changes are necessary. Concerning doctrine, D. states 
that the liturgical movement is inseparable from the current biblical and 
theological renaissance. The process of changing the liturgy requires the 
acquisition and dissemination of the doctrinal insights which lend motiva- 
tion to the liturgical reform. He indicts the English-speaking countries for 
their superficiality: “We refuse to acknowledge the power of ideas. We 
neglect the content of what we preach” (p. 21). D. explores some of the 
major doctrinal insights. Thus, he expresses the need for “a new under- 
standing of Christ, and, in particular, of the significance of his resurrection 
and the role of the glorified humanity (Chap. 2); a sense of the history of 
salvation (Chap. 3); an insight into the mystery of the Church as expressed 
and realized in the liturgical assembly (Chap. 4); a richer theology of the 
Eucharist and the sacraments (Chaps. 5 & 6); a reawakening of a fuller 
eschatological hope (Chap. 7)” (p. 121). Though the book is written for a 
wide audience, D.’s broad knowledge of recent scriptural and doctrinal 
development will be obvious to the theologian. The ideas of Lyonnet and 
Durrwell on the place of the Resurrection in redemption theology, of Loner- 
gan on man’s personal relationship with each of the Divine Persons, or of 
Schillebeeckx on man’s personal encounter, through Christ and His Church, 
with God in the sacraments, exemplify D.’s broad background. (If the book 
purposely omitted footnotes, we would still wish that some select bibliog- 
raphy had been added. D. himself has many articles which would offer the 
reader the opportunity of pursuing further the recent biblical, doctrinal, and 
liturgical development.) In its breadth and challenging freshness the book 
is an English counterpart to the best theological essays from the Continent, 
an example of the serious reflection which D. urges us to make upon recent 
theological development. He sanely warns those interested in fostering 
liturgical reform: “Ritual changes without a corresponding change in 
mentality will bear little fruit. ... The concern is not with incidentals, but 
with the fundamentals of doctrine” (pp. 122-23). 
Woodstock College G. Driscoll, S.J. 


ROME AND THE VERNACULAR. By Angelus A. De Marco, O.F.M. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. xvi + 191. $3.25. This compact, 
dispassionate study will surely become a classic in the field of liturgiology. 
Leaving consequences to be spelled out by others, the author fairly presents 
the facts in all their complexity, without oversimplification. While much of 
this material can be found in works of H. Schmidt, Mohrmann, Klauser, 
Korolevsky, and others, the student will find it useful to have everything in 
one place and in English. Anyone tempted to take a simplistic view on the 
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primacy of Latin will be specially helped by the chapters on “The Change 
from Greek to Latin in the Early Roman Church” and on “The Council of 
Trent and the Problem of the Vernacular versus the Liturgical Language.” 
Not the vernacular but the Reformers’ misleading dogmatic arguments in 
its favor were condemned at Trent. Had George Dunne’s article on Chinese 
in the liturgy (Catholic Historical Review, April, 1961) appeared earlier, 
some changes would have been made in De M.’s text. And this reviewer 
personally believes (cf. Worship, March, 1961, pp. 241-50) that the psycho 
logical case for the vernacular is somewhat stronger than is here suggested. 
This is surely a book to be pondered by every priest and layman concerned 
about the public worship of God. 
Campion House, New York, N.Y. C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LiturGrEs: A Stupy IN WorDs AND Pictures. By N. 
Liesel. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xx + 168. $4.95. For 
each of twelve Eastern Uniate rites, a brief introduction on the history of 
the rite, the structure of its Mass, and particular points distinctive of the 
latter, followed by black-and-white photographs, with descriptive captions, 
of various striking moments in the Mass. The relatively greater luxuriance 
and expressiveness both of gesture and of prayer in these rites, as com- 
pared with the simpler and soberer Roman Mass, come through clearly 
enough. But L.’s hope that his book “will contribute, in an immediate 
sense, to a knowledge of Eastern Christianity and, more remotely, to the 
longed-for union of the Christian Churches” (p. xiii) is curiously counter- 
balanced by Donald Attwater’s admission, in his Foreword, that the 
liturgies filmed here do not represent the Eastern rites in their purity but are 
heavily marked by Latinization and liturgical hybridization which detract 
from the integrity of a rite (‘‘rite’? means more than formulas alone) and 
which consequently “are part of a real obstacle to Christian understanding: 
non-Catholic Easterners are quick to detect and criticize such innovations” 
(p. x). (Cf. Irénikon 31 [1958] 260-61 for a more complete list of Latiniza- 
tions shown in L.’s photographs.) The definition of Monophysitism on page 
3 is incomplete and misleading: “Monophysitism refuses to admit two 
natures in Christ because it maintains that the human nature was taken 
up by the divine in the union of one person.” Despite some drawbacks, a 
book valuable for its information and introduction to other rites. 

Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITURGICAL LITERATURE. By Th. A. Vis- 
mans, O.P., and Lucas Brinkhoff, O.F.M. Translate’ by R. W. Fitzpatrick 
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and C. Howell, S.J. Bibliographia ad usum seminariorum E 1. Nijmegen: 
Bestelcentrale der V.S.K.B. Publ., 1961. Pp. 79. $1.75. Of fifteen 
projected volumes covering all areas of theological and philosophical science 
for the use of seminary librarians, this bibliography of liturgical literature 
is the first and augurs well for the future. The compilers have endeavored to 
list every pertinent work on the liturgy of more recent times and have 
added brief evaluative criticisms of each work. While specialists may well 
disagree with some of these criticisms, librarians and students will find them 
of not a little help in learning which books and periodicals deserve more 
immediate interest, and where specific liturgical questions receive more 
concentrated treatment. Listings run from a more general type of literature 
(reference works, periodicals, handbooks and introductions, special subjects 
of a general nature, collected studies, other bibliographies), to histories of 
the liturgy (complete as well as those specializing in patristic, medieval, and 
modern times), liturgical books of the Roman Rite, the liturgical year, 
liturgical places and objects, and non-Roman rites. The Index includes all 
authors cited but does not give consistent coverage to subjects. 
University of Notre Dame John H. Miller, C.S.C. 


Canon LAw FoR RELIGIOUS WoMEN. By Louis G. Fanfani, O.P., and 
Kevin D. O’Rourke, O.P. Dubuque: Priory Press, 1961. Pp. xxiii + 393. 
$4.95. Not to be confused with Fanfani’s Catechism on the Religious 
State, which was written in the so-called catechetical style. The present book 
is a commentary written originally in Italian, translated into English, 
brought up to date (1960), and adapted to life in the United States by Fr. 
O’Rourke. It treats all the canons on religious life in so far as they pertain 
to religious women; those canons pertinent only to religious men are not 
considered. Worthy of special mention are the section on elections (pp. 79- 
105), where some good suggestions are made for handling some doubtful or 
otherwise troublesome points, and the chapter on the vows (pp. 186-208). 
Some topics at first contact in the work seem altogether inadequately 
treated, e.g., no word about the change of terms of cession and disposition of 
property of novices (p. 179), fugitives and apostates from religious life (pp. 
263-64), canonically prohibited business (p. 131). However, these topics all 
come up again for fuller discussion later on, although no reference is made 
in the first contact to the later treatment (respectively, pp. 223, 348-51, 
274). Other topics with very brief initial treatment have references to other 
places in the book where more space is given them. Sometimes opinions are 
stated which are not the only opinions on the subjects considered, but no 
hint is given that there is a different opinion; thus, the opinion about when 
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anticipated renewal of temporary vows goes into effect (p. 232), postulancy 
and novitiate expenses (p. 178), minimum age for the mistress of novices 
and her assistant (p. 183). In the Foreword, mention is made that the various 
documents from the Holy See referred to in the text can be found in English 
by consulting the chronological index of the Canon Law Digest (ed. T. L. 
Bouscaren, S.J., and J. I. O’Connor, S.J. [Milwaukee, 1933-61]). This is the 
only reference to any other work in the whole book—no bibliography of any 
kind, no references in text or footnote to further reading on any topic. This 
is a notable deficiency in any case, and especially in some instances where 
more detailed knowledge of the law is necessary because the treatment in 
the book is too brief, especially for superiors, to settle some questions and 
cases which can easily arise. The work is good as an introduction to the 
canon law for religious women. 
West Baden College James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


Mepicat Eruics. By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., 5th ed.; Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis, 1961. Pp. xxi + 441. An appropriate revision of an al- 
ready excellent book. The purpose of the revision, not only to bring the 
latest developments of medical research to bear on current medical moral 
problems, but also to refashion, reduce, expand, or add topics in accord with 
the changing scene, has been admirably accomplished. Throughout, sound 
moral principles are interlaced with appropriate pastoral counsel for the 
various grades of the medical professional and paramedical personnel. The 
rewritten chapter on contraception reflects the latest medical, economic, 
and eugenic thinking on this subject; and the explanation of the basic 
immorality of contraception is an admirable example of exact and technical 
moral concepts reduced to an easy and popular style. There is an excellent 
new chapter on the rights of the patient in the spiritual order which provides 
new material on the important notion of the patient’s consent in medical 
therapy and includes other fine observations from the previous edition re- 
garding those rights in the context of narcotherapy and hypnosis. As in 
the previous edition, footnotes are abolished and many important refer- 
ences are included parenthetically in the body of the text, although one 
could wish to find more such references documenting medical data and 
opinion. In this edition the author attempts rebuttal of two points on which 
I have published opinions differing from his (the proper time limits for 
douche after rape and the release of excess fluid in acute hydramnios). In 
the latter instance it was indelicate of McF. to refer to some of his colleagues 
as being suspect, to his mind, of seeking “a subterfuge for therapeutic 
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abortion” (p. 159). But this should not be allowed to detract from the over- 
all excellence and good taste of his fifth edition. 
Georgetown University Thomas J. O’ Donnell, S.J. 


Movies, Morats, AND ArT. By Frank Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. vii + 179. $3.50. Joins 
Edward Fischer’s The Screen Arts and William Lynch’s The Image Indus- 
tries as the third in a series designed to meet the appeal of recent popes for 
positive study of the motion picture. Mr. Getlein, art critic for the New 
Republic, is concerned, in his half of the book, with ‘“The Art of the Movie.” 
As a brief introduction to the history of movie-making and of movie tech- 
nique, it is excellent. He is particularly successful in isolating the elements 
peculiar to the movies as an art, especially the unique role of time and 
rhythm in the film art. At the same time, he is quite aware of the deficiencies 
of the general run of films produced: he lashes out, justifiably, at the cult of 
personality, the cult of unreality, and the cult of movies as industry instead 
of as art. Fr. Gardiner’s half of the book turns attention to “Moral Evalua- 
tion of the Films.” The word “moral” is used in rather a broader sense than 
that of moral theology and includes consideration of the whole value- 
structure on which a work of art is based. Whether this is the best word to 
use in such a broad context might be questioned, since the word contains, 
willy-nilly, connotations of a rather narrowly “ethical” character. Fr. 
Gardiner is especially concerned about the movies’ flight from reality and 
their inculcation of false values, and rightly insists that these should be an 
integral part of any complete film criticism. In the matter of proper themes 
for film treatment, he is careful to distinguish between the theme itself and 
the manner in which it is treated, the latter being the decisive consideration. 
The Getlein—Gardiner volume will be useful as an introduction to the more 
detailed studies of the motion picture—history, technique, social influence, 
etc.—that have become available in recent years. 

Woodstock College J. Robert Barth, S.J. 


THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE 1960. Edited by Joseph W. Sprug 
and Joseph A. Placek. Villanova, Pa.: Catholic Library Association, 1961. 
Pp. v + 276. The editors inform us that approximately 2800 books 
are analyzed in some 15,000 author, title, subject entries in this annual 
issue of the Guide. (Every four years there is a cumulated volume, the last 
being for 1956-59.) The excellent editorial tradition continues: not only is 
there complete bibliographic description of this mass of material, but fre- 
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quently in one or two sentences an annotation describes a book quite per- 
fectly. For completeness, the editors have included some microfilms made 
from typescript dissertations, have analyzed a long list of books which con- 
tain essays by many authors, and have made subject entries for disparate 
essays by one author—even chapters of a book such as Copleston’s A History 
of Philosophy. Many languages are represented, but of course most of the 
books are in English. The term “Catholic literature” is extended to include, 
at one extreme, The Archaeology of Palestine, by William Foxwell Albright, 
and at the other extreme, Personal Typing, by Sister Therese, O.S.F. A 
most helpful feature is continued: the notation for book reviews of the work 
being described, although the number of these references to periodicals has 
been limited sharply and those who use the Guide are referred to the Catholic 
Periodical Index for extensive lists of reviews. Paperback reprints are listed, 
but more important is the inclusion of reprints now being done of great 
scholarly works such as the Acta pontificum Romanorum inedita. No error 
has been noted—a perfection we have come to expect of this editorial board. 
St. Peter’s College, N.J. Edmond F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


Tue Rewicious Factor: A Socio.ocist’s StuDy OF RELIGION’s IMPACT 
on Poritics, Economics, AND Famity Lire. By Gerhard Lenski. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 381. $5.95. For purposes of study- 
ing vast and sprawling social organizations such as the modern metropolis, 
sociologists have developed the sample survey. This technique involves 
three basic elements: interviews with a representative cross section of the 
population being studied, using a standardized schedule of questions. In 
these interviews, individuals are questioned concerning their attitudes, 
values, beliefs, and patterns of actions. The interview thus becomes a sub- 
stitute for direct observation of the behavior of individuals—a substitution 
which sociologists are somewhat reluctant to make, since it introduces an 
opportunity for error, but is favored for financial and time-saving reasons. 
L.’s study is concerned with the influence of religion on secular institutions. 
In arriving at his conclusion, the Michigan sociologist presents charts of 
how Catholics, Jews, and Protestants differ in political and economic 
values, in competition for advancement, and in patterns of family life. A 
sample of 750 Detroiters was selected. Basically, L.’s findings confirmed 
Herberg’s thesis that the Americanization process is linked with the recent 
strengthening of religious associations, but L. added several modifications. 
His evidence does not support the Herberg thesis that the second generation 
is less active in the churches than the first. Instead of the pattern of decline 
and return of which Herberg speaks, L.’s data suggest a pattern of increasing 
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Americanization. He concludes that through its impact on individuals, 
religion makes an impact on all the institutional systems of the community 
in which these individuals participate. Hence, the influence of religion 
operates at the social as well as the personal level. The reader must remem- 
ber that this inquiry looks at religion from the outside. 

Woodstock College Francis X. Quinn, S.J. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND SociAL Action. By Aaron I. Abel. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1960. Pp. 306. $4.95. To liberal Catholics 
impatient with Catholic conservatism, and to conservative Catholics an- 
noyed by Catholic liberals, A.’s book will serve as a helpful lens to throw 
into clear perspective the troubled experience of Catholics in social action. 
What appear as contemporary controversies will be seen as the continuation 
of two clear orientations that have marked the Church’s life in America: one, 
a tendency to define issues in moral terms and to emphasize the traditional 
organization and practice of the Church in dealing with them; the other, a 
tendency to define issues in social terms and to insist on the need to bring 
the Church’s life into realistic contact with the dynamic forces molding the 
present and the future. Whether the issue was immigrant life in disorganized 
cities, the rise of labor unions, socialism, or depression, A. provides us with 
a survey of Catholic efforts, often conflicting, to solve the social problems 
which beset the American Church. Of particular interest are descriptions of 
aid to the Catholic poor in New York, movements for Catholic colonization 
in the rural Midwest, pleas of Catholic leaders for compulsory arbitration, 
and the influence of World War I on organized Catholic social service. In 
this much-needed book, A. presents a record of Catholic social action which 
is decidedly impressive. It does not outbalance the other common impres- 
sion, however, that Catholic life in America has not generally been charac- 
terized by a deep concern for social justice. The more sorely needed study, 
and one to which A.’s book is the necessary preface, is a detailed evaluation 
of Catholic social action to determine why the Catholic response was often 
late or inadequate, and sometimes obviously misdirected. 

Fordham University Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 


PRATIQUE DES SACREMENTS. By Henri Sanson, S.J. Le Puy: Xavier 
Mappus, 1960. Pp. 216. 8.40 fr. A manual of sacramental practice. It 
answers a profound need in the Christian sacramental life for a participation 
on the part of the laity which is both intelligent and doctrinally sound. S. 
directs his effort to a clear appraisal of the seven sacraments as channels of 
grace, and to the formulation of practical directives for intelligent response. 
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The first section considers the general dogmatic dimensions of the sacra- 
ments as sensible, instrumental signs of grace; the second takes up the 
individual sacraments. For each of the general characteristics and each of 
the separate sacraments, specific examinations of conscience are appended 
which point up the highly practical emphasis and help to link devotional 
practice to solid dogmatic foundations. 


LA ELECCION Y REFORM\ DEL EPISCOPADO ESPANOL EN TIEMPO DE LOS 
REYES CaTO.icos. By Tarsicio de Azcona, O.F.M. Cap. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1960. Pp. 382. 140 ptas. Unlike 
many other sources of the movement of Catholic reform that had begun 
before the Lutheran break, e.g. the Devotio moderna, or the humanistic and 
evangelical movements in Germany and France, the puissant reforming 
action of the Spanish Church in this period has not been given the study it 
deserves. A. makes a modest but important contribution to this large sub- 
ject, a contribution that necessarily draws, in the main, on archival sources. 
He studies what was truly a “fundamental” factor in the sixteenth-century 
vitalization of the Spanish Church, as of other churches: the reform of the 
episcopacy. The lively history of the relations of Isabella and Ferdinand with 
five popes, from Sixtus IV to Leo X (pp. 27-197), is followed by a history 
of the ideas and ideals involved in the reforming efforts of both popes and 
sovereigns (pp. 201-304). There is a sixty-six-page appendix of pertinent 
documents and a detailed index. 


COUNSELS TO RELIGIOUS SuPERIORS. By Antonio Rosmini. Selected, edited, 
and translated by Claude Leetham. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 
177. $3.50. Rosmini (1797-1855), unfortunately known to too many 
only as an adversary in Scholastic philosophy, was one of the great apostolic 
figures of nineteenth-century Italy. He founded the Institute of Charity 
(priests) and took over the direction, in 1832, of the recently organized 
Sisters of Providence (later commonly known as the Rosminians). His 
biographer, Claude Leetham (Rosmini: Priest, Philosopher, Patriot, 1957), 
presents R.’s letters of advice to superiors of both the young and struggling 
institutes for which he was responsible. There are none of tlie virtues and few 
of the problems of religious life on which he was not called to give instruction 
and prudential suggestion. L.’s introductory remark is justified: “He had 
the capacity for viewing a problem within the limits of possibilities, so that 
he asked of his subjects the best that they could give. He put before them 
the highest ideals, but considered that their approach to those under them 
should be one of immense charity that understands what they are prepared 
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to give and stimulates them to find more to give by the development of their 
own charity and generosity” (p. vii). 


PIERRE LOMBARD: SA VIE, SES OEUVRES, SA MORALE. By Philippe Delhaye. 
Montreal: Institut d’Etudes Médiévales; Paris: Vrin, 1961. Pp. 111. A 
sketch of L.’s life (with a brief history of the pleasant legend that Peter was 
blood brother to Gratian of Bologna and Peter Comestor) and works; an 
analysis of the Liber sententiarum from the viewpoint of its moral doctrine; 
and a systematization of L.’s moral theology, woven of L.’s scattered dis- 
cussions of various points of moral doctrine, and of orientations expressed 
or hinted at by him. 


IN OPERA SANCTI THOMAE AQUINATIS INDEX SEU TABULA AUREA. By 
Peter of Bergamo. Rome: Editiones Paulinae, 1960. Pp. 1250. Gen- 
erally regarded as the best of indexes to St. Thomas, the Tabula aurea 
(photo-offsetted from the Vivés edition of 1880) is reprinted as an instru- 
ment of study to accompany a prospective one-volume edition of the 
Summa. Peter (d. 1482) wrote three works: an index or Tabula aurea (1473); 
the Etymologiae idest concordantiae conclusionum (1476), to prove the real 
agreement of apparently opposed statements of St. Thomas; and the 
Tabula auctoritatum Veteris ac Novi Testamenti (1473), an index, according to 
the order of the Bible, of texts cited by St. Thomas. All three books were put 
together in the Venice edition of 1593 and called the Tabula aurea. The 
index proper (with the addition of marginal subheadings for the more im- 
portant and lengthy index headings) and the scriptural tables are contained 
in the present reprinting; Peter’s Dubia are noted also in the margin, but 
his notes on them are omitted, apparently to be included in some form in the 
edition of the Summa itself. For the place of Peter’s Concordantiae in that 
class of literature, cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., “Premiers travaux de polémique 
thomiste 2: Les concordantiae,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques 7 (1913) 245-62, especially 259-60. 
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Scriptural Studies 


Barrosse, Thomas, C.S.C. God Speaks to Men. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides, 
1961. Pp. 77. $.75. 

Baum, Gregory, O.S.A. The Jews and the Gospel: A Re-examination of the 
New Testament. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 288. $4.50. 

Beardslee, W. A. Human Achievement and Divine Vocation in the Message 
of Paul. Studies in Biblical Theology 31. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1961. 
Pp. 142. $2.25. 

Black, Matthew. The Scrolls and Christian Origins: Studies in the Jewish 
Background of the New Testament. New York: Scribner’s, 1961. Pp. vii 
+ 206. $3.95. 

Boismard, M.-E., O.P. Quatre hymnes baptismales dans la premiére épitre de 
Pierre. Lectio divina 30. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 184. 10.80 fr. 
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There are many points which the 
Church leaves to the discussion of theo- 
ogians, in that there is no absolute 


certainty about them...” 
Pope John XXIII 


A new series of theological discussions 
edited by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


“The purpose of the series QUAESTIONES 
DISPUTATAE is not to represent the views of 
any particular school of theology, “traditional” 
or “modern”, but to express the conviction that 
even after two thousand years the essential con- 
cern of Christian theology must be its own sub- 
ject matter, God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, 


rather than its historical development. 
There are numerous topics, burning quaestiones 
disputatae, which are not treated explicitly 
enough in current theology—dquestions of funda- 
mental theology, basic problems of moral theol- 
ogy, all those rarely-mentioned difficulties by 
which the understanding of the Gospel is com- 
plicated or impeded for men and women in our 
time. 
We trust that the QUAESTIONES DISPUTA- 
TAE series opens up a program which is simple, 
wide and yet sufficiently clear. We should be 
glad to have the support of all those who are 
willing to develop Catholic theology within the 
framework of this series.” 

Karl?Rahner, Editor 


INSPIRATION IN THE BIBLE 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


An entirely new approach to the mystery in 
which the Scriptures are seen primarily as an 
essential and constitutive element of the Apos- 
tolic Church, and their inspiration simply as 
part of the activity of God in establishing the 
Church as the guardian of faith. $1.95 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

by Heinrich Schlier 

An analysation of the spirit of Evil which by 
temptation and deception attempts to lead men 
into sin. Christ’s coming is shown as the defini- 
tive defeat of the Powers which must make a 
last effort to inveigle the Christian by disbelief 
and disobedience away from the victorious 
Christ. $1.95 


ON THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 

by Karl Rahner, S.J. 

The author treats of the nature of the Christian’s 
death from the theological point of view and of 
the special mode of death called martyrdom, 
and he conveys a sense of the intellectual urgency 
and the exploratory nature of the inquiry into 
this “open” question of death. $2.25 
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‘‘Extraordinarily 
helpful and timely” 


CHRISTIANITY 
DIVIDED 


Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Theological Issues 


Edited by DANIEL J. CALLAHAN, DANIEL J. 
O'HANLON, S.J., and HEIKO A. OBERMAN. 
“Almost every central issue that enters into 
the current incipient ecumenical conversation 
is dealt with in this volume. The authors are 
distinguished. And their thought is presented 
with all seriousness, with forthright frankness, 
with attention to the niceties of contemporary 
scholarship.” 

JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


“By far the most important contribution that has yet appeared 
to the emerging Catholic-Protestant dialogue.” 

ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 

* WALTER J. ONG, SJ. 


Among the eminent contributors 


KARL BARTH, OSCAR CULLMANN, GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., 
DAVID M. STANLEY, S.J., T. F. TORRANCE, MAX THURIAN, 
HANS KUNG, E. H. SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P., JOSEF R. GEISEL- 
MANN, A. A. van RULER and ERNST FUCHS 


At your bookstore. $6.00 
SHEED & WARD, New York3 _ 
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THE MARIOLOGY SERIES 

Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 
Now complete, the most outstanding work in Marian theology in English: 
Volume I-The Sources of Mariology, $7.50; Volume II-The Theology of 


Mary, $9.50; Volume III-Devotion to Mary, $9.50; three volumes, 
$24.85. 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 


By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


With insight and magnificent command of biblical and archaeological 
knowledge, the author traces the gradual development and inner nature 
of the Hebrew religion. $4.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., and Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 
This translation into modern American idiom which has won the acclaim 


of critics, scholars, and readers is now in its fifth large printing. $5.50 


DOGMATIC SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY SERIES 
By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.1. 


Comprehensive series of basic texts in Latin which adapts the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas to the traditional outline for teaching sacra- 
mental theology in seminaries. In twelve volumes, prices ranging from 
$5.00 to $19.00 each. 


Six Ricciotti classics 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST $7.50; Popular Edition, $4.50 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES $8.00 
JULIAN THE APOSTATE $4.75 
THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 2 volumes, $16.00 
THE AGE OF MARTYRS $4.95 
PAUL THE APOSTLE Paperback, $2.95 





At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4212 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Vol. 13 (1952) nos. 3, 4 Vol. 21 (1960) complete 
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